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Kyret1se writers cannot be accused of having neglected 

the poetry of Michael Angelo. Earlier than Mr. Pater’s 
essay and Mr. Symonds’s criticisms and translations came 
Mr. Taylor’s philosophical study of the whole species of 
poetry to which Michael Angelo’s sonnets and madrigals 
belong. Before that, Wordsworth and Southey had made 
versions of some of the poems for Duppa’s biography of 
Michael Angelo. The poems did not fail to make themselves 
known. One of Wordsworth’s renderings attracted the 
attention of William Blake, as Mr. Crabb Robinson dis- 
covered from pexcillings in his copy of Wordsworth, when it 
came back to him after Blake’s death. He had lent it to the 
man best fitted to appreciate the mystical ideas of the great 
Italian artist. 

Michael Angelo, like Dante, seems to have a special at- 
traction for the Northern mind. His genius is in some ways 
ascetic and puritanic, and appeals to those who seek rather 
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for edification than for artistic beauty. The ingenuous 
barbarian in Italy is taken at once with the noble aspect of 
Michael Angelo’s ‘ David;’ he is impressed by the passionate 
resolve shown in the knit brows. The spiritual emotion in 
the face he can understand, because he has been brought up 
on dramas, novels, and religious and reflective works, which 
treat of emotions and passions. But appreciation of the 
story of a picture or a statue may be possible without any 
real appreciation of painting or sculpture, and perhaps many 
people admire the ‘David’ or the ‘Moses’ of Michael 
Angelo—on account of the expression in their faces—who 
find it difficult to see much in the Parthenon marbles. It 
may be suspected that, in a similar way, of the many English 
students of Dante more are attracted by the religion, the 
mysticism, the prophesyings, than by the verse, the imagery, 
or the characters of the‘ Divine Comedy.’ A great deal of the 
poetry of Michael Angelo resembles the more abstract and 
mystical parts of Dante. Michael Angelo studied Dante 
zealously, as is proved by his own poems and the evidence of 
his friends, and notably by the Florentine petition to Leo X. 
in 1519 to have the ashes of Dante brought back to his 
native land. ‘ Michelagniolo schultore’ does not only sign 
his name, but breaks in upon the decent Latin of the docu- 
ment, and says, in his Tuscan, that he offers himself ‘ to the 
‘ Divine poet to make his tomb in a seemly manner, and in 
‘an honourable place in this city.’ It is from this love for 
Dante, perhaps, that Michael Angelo takes his antique 
Florentine character; for in many ways he seems to belong 
rather to the older narrower Florentine state, represented by 
Villani, than to the confused and heavily labouring Florence 
of the times following on the first French invasion of Italy. 
The mysticism in Michael Angelo’s sonnets is like that of 
the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ or of Guido Guinicelli, still earlier. It is 
a sort of recovery of the genius of the first simple outburst 
of Italian idealistic poetry, after generations of Petrarchians 
had done their worst to spoil everything by their endless 
iteration of the same tune, and their monotonous variations. 
This is one of the greatest charms of Michael Angelo’s 
poetry ; this is what makes the sonnets an all but unique 
production in literature—that in an age of literary conven- 
tionality and incipient decadence, a great genius, working at 
literature as a pastime, struck back instinctively to forms of 
thought long ago out of fashion, and produced verses un- 
fashionably sincere. One remembers how Blake reinvented 
the Elizabethan mode of lyric poetry, in the days of the 
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mechanical utterers of heroic couplets. There is this great 
difference, however, between the two cases, that Blake was 
a thoroughgoing antagonist of the established and accepted 
school of poetry, and paid his reverence to a quite distinct 
older one. Michael Angelo,did what was much more sin- 
gular, though much less obviously remarkable. He did not 
go into direct opposition. He kept within the limits of the 
contemporary school, and yet freed himself in a miraculous 
way from the vices of that school—at all events in his best 
poems—and reproduced the original wild type which had 
been obliterated by a long course of artificial cultivation, by 
gardeners’ varieties of eaudy and sterile blossoms. 

There is no explanation to be found of this, except the 
perfectly satisfactory one, that Michael Angelo was Michael 
Angelo. He could hardly, if he tried, talk or write, paint 
or carve, without putting his whole strength into it. The 
Petrarchians differed from the early Tuscan sonnetteers 
chiefly in not believing what they wrote, nor even seriously 
making believe. Michael Angelo had difficulty in being in- 
sincere, and his sincerity brought back to him the tone of 
Dante’s ‘Vita Nuova.’ The intensity of feeling, which 
strikes even the inartistic and uninstructed in the presence 
of the ‘ David’ or the ‘ Moses,’ found a literary expression 
in the sonnets and madrigals, by means of which his great 
and lonely genius gave voice to its complaint, its desideriwm 
of a land that is very far off. 

It would be a daring and rather foolish thing to say that 
the poems are as valuable in themselves, apart from all 
thought of the author, as they are when regarded as his con- 
fessions—his own personal words. It may be true enough, 
that as anonymous compositions they would still be un- 
paralleled and wonderful. Only very serious students, how- 
ever, will give themselves the trouble of going through the 
necessary process of abstraction in order to get rid of the 
personal bias. Most people will be content to be thankful for 
the poems, first and chiefly, because their author—he and no 
other person—wrote them. 

Not that they are of much value to the biographer on the 
search for picturesque details. The dates of most of them 
are vague; the certain dates belong for the most part to the 
latter years, when the adventures of Michael Angelo among 
popes, cardinals, politicians, and rivals generally, were pretty 
nearly atan end. Most of the poems are rather abstract ; 
Michael Angelo did not bring the plastic individualising 
faculty much into use in his verse. Dante is more of a 
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painter and sculptor than Michael Angelo when it comes to 
rhyming. Emotions and ideas there are in plenty, but few 
concrete images. The great artist found a relief in getting 
away into a vaguer region of intelligence, from the bondage 
of line and colour in which his working days were passed. 

The task of interpreting the poems and their place in the 
life of Michael Angelo has been undertaken by the first 
editor of the true text, Signor Cesare Guasti. For until 
Guasti’s volume was published in 1863 there was no authori- 
tative edition at all. The received text was a made-up thing, 
first published by Michael Angelo’s grand-nephew in 1623. 
In that, the asperity of the original was smoothed away ; the 
hurrying, crowded thoughts and words were reduced to order, 
thinned out, and decently fenced apart by wedges of con- 
ventional gradus phrasing, such as anyone could pick up in 
any Petrarchian workshop. Even in this revised and emas- 
culated version the genius of Michael Angelo shines through : 
the tone is different from that of the ‘vulgar amourist.’ 
Still, the alterations are quite enough to vitiate the text, and 
it cannot be used by anyone who knows Guasti’s edition. 
Its comparative ease and fluency are dearly bought at the 
cost of the suspicions of tampering, which vex the reader 
from page to page, in every line and word. It is unpleasant 
to be always testing for alloy. 

The edition of 1863, with its learned introductory discourse, 
and elaborate illustrative and critical apparatus, is one of the 
most valuable of recent contributions to the history of art 
and poetry. To Italian literature especially it is all clear 
gain; the literary works of one of the greatest of Italians 
are restored to their proper place among the achievemexts of 
the poets. 

Michael Angelo never published his verses, further than to 
his own friends, yet in his lifetime they were well known 
and appreciated. He was not careless about them either, 
and evidently took a great interest in poetical composition ; 
though—or perhaps because—‘ writing was not his trade,’ as 
he wrote once to Vasari. In many of his letters he shows 
anxiety about the correctness of his poems, and entrusts 
them to the judgement of Luigi del Riccio or Donato 
Giannotti. ‘Messer Luigi, you have the poetic genius; 
‘mend me one of these two madrigals, for I want it to give 
‘to a friend of ours.’ ‘Choose the one which Messer 
‘ Donato judges to be the less wretched (il manco tristo).’ 
And again he sends greeting ‘to Messer Donato, mender of 
‘ things ill-made.’ Criticism, at that time, it should be re- 
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membered, exercised the minds of artists almost as much as 
their own proper work. There was an immense and con- 
tinuous production of opinion on general and particular 
artistic matters. Michael Angelo read Varchi’s treatise on 
the comparative merits of painting and sculpture, and gave 
judgement in his own manner—authoritatively enough. He 
had a certain finite amount of respect for the literary man’s 
point of view. It was not for nothing that he had walked 
in the garden of Lorenzo the Magnificent, along with the 
philosophers and scholars. He could talk on abstract ques- 
tions of esthetics as well as the best of them. ‘ Let Painting 
‘and Sculpture be at peace with one another, and leave 
‘ wrangling,’ he says, ‘ for there goes more time to that than 
‘ to the making of figures.’ Varchi had before this given a 
remarkable indication of the importance of Michael Angelo’s 
poems in the estimation of the doctors of literature. On 
the second Sunday in Lent, 1546, he had read before the 
Florentine Academy a discourse on Michael Angelo’s sonnet, 
‘Non ha I ottimo artista aleun concetto;’ and this Lent 
sermon was printed afterwards by its author, and published 
along with the essay on painting and sculpture, and was 
greatly admired. Michael Angelo himself used very courteous 
language about it, and wrote to the author that Donato 
Giannotti could not have enough of reading it. Thus it 
is plain that the sonnets, even though unpublished in the 
ordinary sense of the word, were fully recognised and appre- 
ciated by the literary tribunals, and that the author of them, 
however lightly he may have spoken of his rhymes, did not 
keep them to himself or refuse the praise that was accorded 
them by those instructed in such things. His best friends 
were men of letters; the society in which he lived was occu- 
pied quite as much with philosophy and literature as with 
art. There were other ways also in which his poems became 
known outside the circle to which he communicated them. 
His madrigals were set to music by different composers. 
And there was one poem which at once struck the imagi- 
nation and was remembered. That poem is the quatrain 
belonging to the statue of Night—‘ Caro m’ é ’] sonno, e pit 
‘’ esser di sasso.’ It is this, and not any more philosephical 
poem, that keeps alive, in the general reader and the general 
tourist, a knowledge that Michael Angelo wrote poetry. It 
is printed in Baedeker, and the custodian of the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo recites it to the passing generations. 

Not many of the more elaborate poems can rival the Greek 
simplicity of this one. Most of them, and not least those in 
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which the originality and individuality are most strongly 
marked, belong to a school—one of the strangest, and for 
centuries one of the most powerful in Europe. Mr. Taylor’s 
essay describes it, and traces its influence in different rami- 
fications. It is the school, or rather the university, of the 
idealist lovers. The Provencal poets belong to it; so do the 
Minnesingers, and generally every one in the Middle Ages 
who, between the Tagus and the Danube, felt called upon to 
join in the service of the Adorable and Distant Lady. The 
magic garden of the Rose is one of the principal French 
colleges, with several notable masters of the art of love— 
Machault, Deschamps, Froissart, and the English Chaucer. 
The Italians have their own ritual. The friends of Dante 
are a group by themselves; Petrarch is the founder of a 
large and flourishing order, which, however, like some other 
fraternities, has incurred the reproach of coldness and for- 
malism. His rule was adopted in France by Ronsard and 
the Pleiad. The British graduates are a considerable and 
varied body: after the Chaucerians, English and Scottish, 
come the Tudor sonnetteers, and after them many an elo- 
quent and learned lover, till the muster is closed by Cowley 
and his ‘ language of the heart.’ Nor must the Easterns be 
passed over; Mr. Taylor gives them their due. English 
readers find, in the only Persian book they possess, in the 
translations from Jami appended to Fitzgerald’s Omar Khay- 
yam, passages that excite wonder and curiosity about that 
unknown Eastern world of the Middle Ages which, like the 
West, had its Troubadours and Minnesingers, and, like Guido 
Cavalcanti and his greater friend, studied the Greek philo- 
sophy as well as it could; though it made Aristotle, uncere- 
moniously, into ‘ Aristo,’ and Plato into ‘Iflatun.’ The 
strange thing is that in the East, as in the West, the lectures 
of the philosophers were turned into poetry. 

There are two specific varieties of the idealistic love poetry 
which in Europe took its beginning from the courts of Pro- 
vence. The first, which might be called the Provencal type, 
simply turns the object of adoration into a remote personifica- 
tion of cruelty and disdain, and of excellence unmatched by 
Helen or Iseult. The second class, of which, perhaps, the first 
examples are to be found in the poetry of Guido Guinicelli, 
of Bologna, is that to which the term Platonic may most 
properly be given. The poets of this school are not content 
with simple idolatry, with offerings of sighs and tears and 
furnaces to the unimpassioned divinity of stone or ice. They 
adopt, whether from study of the school authors, or by some 
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quicker way of appropriation, the theory of the ‘ Phedrus’ 
and the ‘Symposium.’ They are servants of the unseen idea 
of beauty, whose vestigia they worship in the fairest of 
created things. In the later schools of amatory poets these 
two kinds are often represented in the works of the same 
author, and this is the case with Michael Angelo. A con- 
siderable number of his poems must be regarded as exercises 
in the established manner of lyrical composition, employ- 
ing all the stock phrases and ideas which had so extra- 
ordinary a vogue through such a length of time. Michael 
Angelo’s sonnets and madrigals contain the usual images of 
fire and frost, the usual extravagance of sighing and weeping. 
One specimen may be given of this sort of conceit from the 
poem in terza rima, ‘ On the Death of his Lady :’— 


‘ E similmente il cor che s’ innamora, 
Quand’ el superchio ardor troppo |’ accende, 
L’ umor degli occhi il tempra che non mora.’ 


Imagery of this kind was no one’s property. The amount 
of it in existence, in all the languages of Europe, may 
possibly be calculable, but can hardly be known to many 
students. lLandor’s epigram ‘On Cowley’s Style’* may be 
taken as the final judgement upon the strange fashion, dis- 
posing of it at any rate for the present cycle of history :— 


‘ Dispenser of wide-wasting woe, 
Creation's laws you overthrow. 
Mankind in your fierce fames you burn, 
And drown in their own tears by turn. 
Deluged had been the world in vain, 
Your fire soon dried its clothes again.’ 


When Michael Angelo wrote in this manner, squandering 
his flames and tears, he was competing at a great dis- 
advantage with the skilled Petrarchians, who had all the 
advantages of leisure, educated style, and absence of genius. 
Many of Michael Angelo’s poems, it is safe to say, may be 
considered as exercises merely, not meant for publication. 
He had to practise writing: he had evidently a great 
curiosity about the problems of literary composition—that 
art which was not his own. Among the pedantic finished 
stylists of that time, he appears as a rustic and untrained. 
He had ‘small Latin.’ His classical knowledge was probably 
got by oral tradition from the scholars of the household of 
Lorenzo. His spelling is not that of a classical purist: 





* ¢ Last Fruit,’ p. 569. 
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sonecto, cactivo, obrigato, vachoncatore for racconciatore, diaccio 
for ghiaccio, are examples of his licenses. His ideas are pre- 
sented without selection or order, the lines are overburdened 
with meaning ; and the grand-nephew obviously thought he 
was doing his best when he thinned them down. So that it 
was not in competing with the Petrarchian stylists—the 
vendors of the patent images and phrases—that Michael 
could succeed. Those of his poems which stand out beyond 
the rest are those which belong to the second, more esoteric, 
more Platonic kind, which are likest to the poems of the 
circle of Dante. One must distinguish between the idolaters 
of the extravagant, Provengal, not too serious sort, and the 
idealists, who follow Plato and Dante. Michael Angelo 
belongs to the second and smaller company. 

There is a very natural prejudice among artists against 
any theory which magnifies the unseen idea at the expense 
of the sensible antitype of it. Instinctively, it is felt that 
the pursuit of the pure idea of the beautiful is fatal to arts, 
which are busied for the most part with the senses and 
matter belonging to the senses. Platonism, like all modes 
of belief that make a divorce between the soul and the body, 
the unseen and the seen, might be expected to be incom- 
patible with art, as inducing distrust of the means employed 
by the artist. A theory which offers a general idea as an 
object of pursuit, which encourages contempt of bodily de- 
tails, is not likely to be favoured in any art school where the 
masters wish their pupils to be modest, painstaking, and 
accurate. Idealism may be an easy refuge for the bungler 
and the impostor, or for innocent foolish persons. The 
* Platonic’ manner of poetising has a fatal fascination for 
people who never ought to be allowed to write a verse—who 
have no imagination, except in the belief that they are artists ; 
or passion, except in hankering after unattainable powers of 
poetry. Its abstract character commends itself to minds that 
are destitute of the artistic faculty. Those who have failed 
in art retain the consolation that they have been inspired by 
a divine universal idea. When one has been baffled by the 
intricate particular details of execution in any art, it may be 
a relief to decide that those details are unimportant, irrele- 
vant, and shadowy in comparison with the idea. That is the 
worst of this sort of idealism: it is far too easily imitated. 

Michael Angelo stands separate from the crowd. He, at 
any rate, is not open to the reproach of choosing the easier 
way—he who, according to his own humorous description of 
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his Sistine experiences, had bowed and cramped himself out 
of all human likeness, through years of a daily contest with 
those same despised particular details—the terrene paint 
and plaster in which his ideas were expressed. With Michael 
Angelo the idealistic way of thinking is not a short cut, a 
bypath meadow to escape the heartbreaking labour of the 
highway of art. It comes after the labour, after the victory, 
not before it. His mystical language proceeds out of the 
depth of a long experience, and is weighted with the 
solemnity of his noble and devoted life. That gives his 
poetry its incomparable force of character. There are not 
many artists who can use the language of idealism with 
perfect sincerity, having accomplished their apprenticeship, 
and mastered all the real difficulties of their craft. Among 
those few are Dante and Michael Angelo. 

It is not possible to fix with certainty the place of all 
Michael Angelo’s poems in the history of his life. All the 
available evidence of this sort has been collected by Guasti. 
It is certain that some of the poems were written in early 
life. Later, the critical time of the siege of Florence and 
the disappearance of liberty found its record in the notable 
epigram of the statue of Night. Many of the most valuable 
of the poems were written in old age, and, fortunately, dates 
are more frequent in this part of the history. 

Michael Angelo was born in 1475. He worked under 
Ghirlandajo at the frescoes in Santa Maria Novella, where 
Orcagna’s designs from Dante may possibly have suggested or 
encouraged his first adventures in the study of that great 
poetic master whose authority he recognised to the end. He 
was patronised by Lorenzo the Magnificent. Inthe gardens 
of St. Mark he became acquainted with men of letters 
and philosophers; and when he was about sixteen he 
received from Politian such friendly instruction in mytho- 
logy as served him for his marble relief of Hercules and the 
Centaurs. In 1494, the year of the expulsion of the Medici, 
he went to Bologna and found a patron there, Messer Gian 
Francesco Aldobrandini, who delighted in hearing him read 
the Italian poets—Dante, Boccaccio, Petrarch, and others. 
There is plenty of authority, then, for believing that his in- 
terest in literature had room to develope, and that he made 
up for his want of the ancient and orthodox humanities by 
recourse to the authors who wrote in the vulgar tongue. 

Condivi, his friend and pupil, author of the biography on 
which all the others depend, has set down that, after the 
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completion of the great statue of David in 1504, Michael 
Angelo ‘ remained some time without working at anything 
‘ in painting or sculpture, but gave himself to the study of 
‘Italian poets and prose authors (poeti ed oratori volgari) 
‘and to the composition of sonnets for his own pleasure,’ 
until he was summoned to Rome by Pope Julius Il. What 
those sonnets were, and whether they have been preserved 
at all, it would be hard to say. The earliest poems that have 
a date attached to them belong to his stay in Rome about 
the year 1506,and seem to accord well enough with the 
splenetic and disdainful temper which in that year found the 
life of a courtier unendurable, and led to the memorable 
quarrel with the Pope. Im one sonnet he addresses the 
Pope without any disguise, reproaching him for his neglect 
of honest service, giving a direct challenge to the overbearing 
oldman. In another he attacks the Pope’s love of war, and 
the profanation of religion by worldly ambitions. Michael 
Angelo at last took flight from this sacrilegious Rome, and 
finally brought Julius II. to terms at Bologna, with great 
credit to both personages in this strange comedy. They 
were well matched in obstinacy and anger—the two proudest 
men then living—and the conflict was like that between two 
irresistible forces. But the younger man won, and then they 
understood and appreciated each other. 

Those early Roman sonnets, being satirical and libellous, 
are distinguished from the great majority of Michael Angelo’s 
poems, which are meditative and idealistic. One feels, how- 
ever, that indignation is a passion which it is natural for him 
to express in poetry; the wonder is rather that he kept it 
within bounds, and expressed it so rarely. His reading in 
Dante might have encouraged him toa more liberal use of 
criminous iambics against the many adversaries of his ideas 
and ideals. But he understood the virtue of those who keep 
silence in the evil time. His lightning was not used every 
day against every ordinary hypocrite. He took refuge 
generally in ‘ the stormless bay of deep contempt,’ and only 
now and then made a sally against the evils that annoyed 
him. This condemnatory and indignant poetry is too im- 
portant, considered as the personal utterance of the poet, to 
be lightly passed over. Michael Angelo belonged to the 
tribe of poets who find hate no less inspiring than love or 
reverence, and who are marked off from the ordinary profes- 
sional satirist by their equal capacity of admiration and of 
scorn. This is no particular school, or, at any rate, represen- 
tatives of it may be found in any age. In Italy especially, 
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from Catullus to Giusti and Carducci, the prayer of many a 
poet has been of a double sort :— 
‘ — dammi un fiore 
Per l’amore 
E per I’ odio una saetta.’ 


The Provengals were as fond of the gibing sirventes as of the 
more refined, courtly, and conventional forms of verse. It 
was probably Sordello’s political satire and not his love- 
poetry that gained him his exaltation at the hands of Dante. 
Dante himself is the greatest instance in all history of the 
way in which the two styles may be united. Petrarch, more 
than once or twice, turned away from his lover’s reveries to 
send poetical commination against the oppressors and dis- 
gracers of Italy. 

Besides Michael Angelo’s two solemn and impressive 
curses upon Rome, there are, belonging to this same time, 
some other poems of his of a satirical sort, but lighter and 
more grotesque. The most famous and interesting of these 
is the poem written to commemorate the work on the roof 
of the Sistine Chapel, and the havoc it had wrought on 
the painter’s constitution. He was bent backward ‘like a 
‘ Syrian bow,’ he says, ‘ with a breast like a harpy’s.’ It is 
a good-humoured piece of comic description—his revenge on 
the wearisome nature of things which gave him such trouble, 
alone there on the top of his scaffold, cramped and anxious, 
carrying on his laborious creation of beauty, which had so 
long to wait for its Sabbath. There is another scolding 
poem, against Pistoia, which perhaps was written about the 
same time. Generally it may be said that in the earliest 
poems of Michael Angelo of which the date is ascertained, 
there is a marked absence of the idealism or mysticism 
characteristic of most of his poetry, and a preponderance of 
descriptive details very unlike the vagueness of the more 
abstract later poems. The sonnet written in Bologna in 
1507 to the garland, dress, and girdle of his lady (whoever 
she was), is more luxuriant and mundane in its language 
than is at all common in the other sonnets. If the others 
remind an English reader of the collections inscribed ‘ Delia’ 
and ‘Idea,’ by Daniel and Drayton, this, on the other hand, 
recalls rather some of the glowing unphilosophical love 
poetry of Greene or Lodge. This sonnet to the garland has 
a place by itself. 

The painting of the Sistine Chapel was finished by the 
beginning of 1513. For many years after that poetic docu- 
ments are wanting in the life of the artist. The tomb of 
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Julius IT., the facade of San Lorenzo in Florence, which he 
was commissioned to execute by Leo X. (though the Pope 
afterwards released him from the contract), then the sacristy 
of San Lorenzo and the tombs of Giuliano and Lorenzo de’ 
Medici—these tasks occupied him pretty fully, and wore him 
out with vexation. In 1527, with the sack of Rome, began 
the most critical and eventful part of his life. The prelude 
to the tragedy was the disturbance in Florence, in which the 
arm of the ‘ David’ was broken by a bench flung out of the 
palace for the damage of Medicean partisans in the square 
below. The author of the great statue had likewise to take 
part and to suffer in the last struggle of Florence against 
tyranny. 

Michael Angelo owed a good deal to different members of 
the family of Medici, and had no unfriendly feelings to the 
house which had first recognised his genius and promoted 
him. But he kept his personal regard subordinate to his 
public duty. It is to the credit of Clement VII. that he ap- 
preciated the position of Michael Angelo, and recognised that 
the sculptor was not ungrateful to old patrons when he took 
a side opposed to them in a great political crisis. 

The sculptor of the tombs of the Medici was an important 
person when Florence came to be abandoned by all her allies 
and left alone against the Pope and the Emperor. He was 
made one of the nine military commissioners who were subor- 
dinate to the ‘ Eight for War.’ That was in January 1529; 
and in April he was appointed Director-General of the fortifi- 
cations of Florence—not of the city only, where he fortified 
San Miniato, but of the whole Florentine state. With his 
wonted energy he flung himself into the study of military 
defence, and amongst the manuscripts and drawings still to 
be seen in the Casa Buonarroti none are more curious than 
the numerous designs of redans, demilunes, and caupo- 
niéres traced by the hand of the great sculptor. He went to 
Pisa and Leghorn to see that they were capable of defence, 
and then to Ferrara, to study the fortifications there, under 
the courteous explanations of the Duke, who did that, and 
would do no more than that, for the safety of Florence. On 
returning to the city he gave his attention to the work he 
had left behind, and very soon found considerable reason 
for dissatisfaction. The Florentine general was Malatesta 
Baglioni, of Perugia, a captain and prince of average reputa- 
tion. Michael Angelo saw evidence that this condottiere was 
plotting to betray Florence. He was amazed at the careless 
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way in which Malatesta seemed to be disposing his artillery 
round the walls of the hill of San Miniato, that part of 
Florence to which Michael Angelo had given special atten- 
tion. Another of the captains was consulted, who had a ready 
explanation—‘ the Baglioni were all traitors’—which was 
trueenough. The gonfalonier was informed of the suspicious 
circumstances, but he took things very easily, apparently, 
and ridiculed the nervousness of the great architect, whose 
works were to be exposed this time to a severer and more 
violent test than usual. Michael Angelo rebelled against 
this, despaired of the cause altogether, and fled to Venice, 
suffering outlawry in his absence, along with other fugitives. 

This flight to Venice, nobly made good by a speedy 
repentance and strenuous labour up to the day of the sur- 
render of Florence, is one of the difficult points in the 
biography. It seems a sudden and inexplicable suspension 
of an heroic and consistent course of action. Fear is not a 
probable explanation. Anger and self-will are more likely 
motives, more consistent with the rest of the story. Michael 
Angelo was a responsible magistrate, who found his most 
serious expostulations rejected and ignored. He knew there 
was treachery somewhere, and might be pardoned for refusing 
to sacrifice himself in what promised to be an ignoble scuffle 
of venal bullies and politicians, rather than a Thermopyle. 
Michael Angelo’s isolation, which is dwelt upon by every 
student of his life, is never more apparent than here. His 
participation in the defence of Florence is like the return of 
a disembodied spirit to help his brothers in the flesh. There 
is some caprice mingled with his devotion, and he finds it 
difficult sometimes to realise the magnitude of the stake. 
Michael Angelo was an artist above all things, though in 
1529 and 1530 he fought like a born man of action. His 
mind was occupied with its own matters, its own super- 
natural realm of imagination. He had not in his life that 
unity which belongs to the born practical man, and which in 
the highest form of practical life makes it possible for a man 
to sacrifice himself absolutely to an unselfish end. Michael 
Angelo was divided between two interests—between the 
ramparts of San Miniato, and the white blocks waiting for 
him in the city down below. It was his art, his absorption 
in his own thoughts, that made him sometimes too disdain- 
ful of the life of ordinary citizens, with their meagre and 
shabby politics; too proud and abstracted, like the great 
angel whom Dante describes as passing through the ‘ miry 
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‘street’ of Hell, and giving no heed to what was about 
him :— 
* Poi si rivolse per la strada lorda, 
E non fe motto a noi, ma fe sembiante 
D’ uomo cui altra cura stringa e morda, 
Che quella di colui che gli é davante.’ 


Michael Angelo was not inclined to neglect or undervalue 
the claims of ordinary life. His correspondence shows what 
sacredness he recognised in his family duties, duties to his 
father and his brothers, and kinsfolk less nearly related. 
But one constituent in his disposition, the accompaniment 
of much that is most impressive in his art and writings, 
was a melancholy which might easily have turned into mis- 
anthropy. He was saved from that by many things, chiefly 
perhaps by his pursuit of art, his constant occupation, 
which gave him no time to invent libels against humanity. 
His charity, however, was not boundless, and he found it only 
too easy to believe ill of his neighbours, especially of neigh- 
bours who were both politicians and Florentines. He was 
inclined sometimes to take Dante’s view of his townsmen, 
and think of himself as Florentinus natione non moribus ; 
perhaps too readily inclined to follow the example of the 
banished poet, and form a party of his own, consisting of 
himself. Whenever his two sonnets to Dante were written, 
they express a constant feeling, which might at any time be 
awakened, of anger against the capricious inhabitants of the 
ungrateful city. 
‘ Di Dante dico, che mal conosciute 
Fur I’ opre suo da quel popolo ingrato 
Che solo a’ iusti manca di salute.’ 


Writing to his father in the year 1512, the year of the sack 
of Prato and the former restoration of the Medici by the 
Spaniards, Michael Angelo says that he never had any deal- 
ings with people more ungrateful or arrogant than the 
Florentines. He was thoroughly in earnest about the liberty 
of the city, but it needed little to rouse this old-established 
ill-will towards those for whom he was fighting, and it was 
in such an access of spleen and of scepticism about the cause 
of Florence that he fled to Venice. 

The bad mood passed away; it was only a lovers’ quarrel ; 
and Michael Angelo went back to the walls of San Miniato. 
If it had depended only on Michael Angelo’s fortifications, 
the city would never have been taken. But Malatesta 
was still there, more dangerous than the Prince of Orange 
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and his beleaguering forces. His treason—not of a very 
showy or sensational kind—spoilt all the efforts of the 
Signory and their Director-General of Fortifications. The 
defence of Florence was a noble one—free from the reproach 
of slackness and vacillation incurred by Italian warfare 
generally in comparison with that of Swiss and Spaniards. 
In this last enterprise of the Republic there was a courage 
and perseverance recalling the old times before wealth and 
idleness had corrupted the warlike spirit of Italy. Ferruccio, 
the general outside the walls, was as indomitable as any 
ancient Roman out of the first decade of Livy. This un- 
aided defiance of the Emperor and all his men seemed to 
purify Florence from the sophistications of centuries. She 
was restored to her pristine and simple strength, and fought 
with an almost barbarian hardihood. It was a piece of 
business in which Michael Angelo could take interest. He 
did not usually trouble himself about statecraft, but this 
work was what he could understand. It did not require 
any diplomatic training, but mainly a setting of the teeth 
and hardening of the heart, such as the natural man could 
attain to. David at the gate of the Palazzo Vecchio might 
have stood for the patron of Florence in those days, rather 
than St. John Baptist. 

Ferruccio was killed, and the victory snatched from him ; 
Malatesta Baglioni remained alive. Florence surrendered in 
August, 1530, after a defence of ten months, and Michael 
Angelo, when he had evaded the first pursuit of the enemy, 
went back to the monuments for the sacristy. 

The defence and the fall of Florence are recorded, though 
not directly, in his poetry; most notably in the quatrain 
upon the statue of Night. This was not a voluntary 
utterance, but an answer drawn from his brooding silence by 
the quatrain of an ingenious flatterer. An ordinary com- 
plimentary poem had described how this statue was the work 
of an angel, and was alive: ‘ Waken her, if you doubt, and 
‘she will speak to you.’ Michael Angelo would have kept 
his thoughts to himself but for this. His answering poem 
revealed the secret, showed in what spirit he was working 
for the family that had murdered the Republic :— 

‘ Tis sweet to sleep, and to be stone even so, 
While wrong and infamy possess the year ; 
And great good fortune not to see or hear; 
Then wake me not at all: speak low—speak low! ’ 


‘Mentre che’! danno e la vergogna dura’ was the continuous 
burden of his thought, then and afterwards. Another poem 
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is less restrained and plainer in indicating the source of the 
wrong. Itis a dialogue between Florence and her lovers, 
the exiles :— 


The exiles speak— 
That many a lover should be blest by thee, 
Thy form angelic, lady, first was given : 
Is there sleep now in heaven, 
That one should hold our heritage in fee ? 
Unto our litany 
Restore the sunlight of thy face, that fails 
The men despoiled of that for which they long! 
Florence speaks— 
O keep your holy loves untainted, free ! 
For who usurping on your right prevails, 
In his great fear enjoys not the great wrong : 
The lovers’ fortune is less sure and strong, 
Which, overglad, is to a surfeit grown, 
Than wretchedness fulfilled with hope alone. 


Most of the descriptions of tyrants in classical or modern 
literature are summed up in one line here: ‘Col gran timor 
‘non gode il gran peccato.’ This renders the whole character 
of the man who is ‘full of a multitude of all varieties of lusts 
‘ and fears,’ as Plato represented him in the ‘ Republic.’ In 
the proud and unrepentant, though defeated, champions of 
liberty, the feeling of loss turns into fortitude; and Michael 
Angelo—here, as in all his works, more austere than other 
men, more in love with defeat than with ease—makes a 
watchword outof their grief, and chooses for himself a share 
in their fortune, ‘ una miseria di speranza piena.’ He is on 
the side of the beggars, outcasts, and rebels, along with 
Prometheus. 

Michael Angelo had to endure domestic as well as public 
griefs. His favourite brother Buonarroto died in 1528; his 
father, Lodovico, in 1536. The two deaths are comme- 
morated in a touching poem in terza rima, left unfinished 
by the author. Michael Angelo’s relations to his family are, 
from one point of view, of a very intelligible and simple 
nature. Most of the family letters have to do with money, 
and the money passes in one direction, from Michael Angelo 
to his father and brothers. Lodovico seems to have been a 
narrow-minded, illiberal man. His son, however, esteemed 
him; the father was an old friend, though occasionally 
rather annoying. Michael Angelo apologises in one letter 
for having written crossly ; they knew that his temper was 
not very good. ‘That temper was sometimes sorely tried, 
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when the family conceived entirely groundless suspicions of 
him, in spite of the very real proofs they had received of his 
good faith and good will. Lodovico Buonarroti, it is true, 
had occasionally reason to complain of other members of the 
house. His son Giovan Simone was wanting in Michael 
Angelo’s piety. One of the most interesting letters in the 
whole correspondence is that in which Michael Angelo comes 
to the help of his father against the bad brother. He writes 
direct to Giovan Simone—a thundering letter :— 

* Words would be wasted on you. I tell you shortly that you have 
nothing in the world but what | have given you. I will teach you to 
threaten your father, and to destroy what you never earned. If I 


come I will make you weep hot tears, and show you what your 
arrogance is built on.’ 


This is the strain throughout, though Giovan Simone is 
told that if he conducts himself properly he will be helped 
like the rest. As in many of Michael Angelo’s letters, there 
is a postscript more emphatic than what goes before :— 

‘I cannot help writing you two lines further. For twelve years I 
have gone wandering about Italy, enduring humiliations and hard- 
ships, wearing myself out and putting my life to a thousand risks, 
and all to help my family. When I have begun to do some good, 
you come and want to muddle and ruin in one hour what I have 
accomplished with all those years and labours: by the body of Christ, 
but it shall not be so! for I am ready to make short work of ten thou- 
sand of the like of you, if it should come to that. Now be prudent, 
and give no provocation to people who have other thingsto vex them.’ 


This letter belongs to the year 1508. Giovan Simone took 
the warning apparently; at any rate, there was no lasting 
breach made by this plain speaking, and Michael Angelo was 
sorry when his brother died. The poem on his father and 
on Buonarroto is pure elegy. There are other memorial 
poems in the book, but this is singular, and was written in 
a mood of personal grief such as produced no other of the 
various compositions of Michael Angelo. 

Pope Clement VII. died in 1534, and the work at San 
Lorenzo was stopped. Michael Angelo went to Rome and 
began the fresco of the Last Judgement in the Sistine Chapel. 
It was in Rome, probably about the year 1536, that he tirst 
came to know Vittoria Colonna, Marchesana di Pescara, 
whose friendship, whether or not it was the origin of his 
most philosophical sonnets, at any rate brightened his life in 
‘a season of calm weather,’ which followed on the distresses 
and anxieties of the years since the sack of Rome. 

There is extant one remarkable account of a conversation 
VOL. CLXVIII. NO. CCCXLIII. c 
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in which Vittoria and Michael Angelo took part. <A certain 
‘ Francesco d’Olanda,’ painter, was at that time in Rome, in 
the service of the King of Portugal. A manuscript narrative 
of his, dated 1549, describes in a very lifelike manner a dis- 
cussion on various matters, in the spring of 1537, at which 
he was himself present. The original seems to be still in- 
edited, appealing to some Lisbon copyist to get it printed. 
Select passages from it, however, were translated into French 
for a work on Portuguese art by Count A. Raczynski (Paris, 
1846), and these have been used by different writers since, 
such as Reumont, and Grimm in his ‘ Leben Michelangelo’s.’ 
Dialogues were a favourite species of literature at that time, 
and the writers of them were not compelled to be unremit- 
tingly accurate in their details. This one, however, does not 
appear to have been doctored to such an extent as to obscure 
the original character of the speakers. They are brought 
out, in the written report, as they were actually apprehended 
by the observant note-taker. Francesco d’Olanda had made 
acquaintance with most of the important artists in Rome, 
among others with Michael Angelo, whom he came to reve- 
rence in a very marked and enthusiastic manner. One Sun- 
day it happened that he went to call on Lattantio Tolomei, 
who had gone out, leaving a message that he was in the 
church of San Silvestro, on the Quirinal, with the Marchesana 
di Pescara, listening to an exposition of the epistles of St. 
Paul by Fra Ambrogio, of Siena. 

Francesco went there and found the reading going on. 
When it was over, Vittoria said: ‘I think Iam right in 
‘ guessing that Messer Francesco would sooner hear Michael 
‘ Angelo on painting than Fra Ambrogio on the epistles.’ 
This put the other on his defence, and finally, after some 
encounters of wit, a messenger was despatched to bring 
Michael Angelo, who very speedily appeared, having been 
met not far off as he was walking along talking to his servant 
Urbino. 

It is possible that all this may be composition, after the 
usual manner in the imaginary conversations of that day. 
Some points, however, are unmistakeably true history. In 
the talk that follows, Michael Angelo has naturally the 
largest share, and here Francesco had recorded opinions that 
one may well believe to have been really expressed. One 
topic dealt with is the accusation against Michael Angelo of 
singularity and reserve. Artists, he replies, are as human 
as other men, only they have no time, when they are en- 
gaged in their own work, to make sport for idle people. 
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They are not surly, but they object to be compelled to share 
in an idle clatter of tongues when they have serious business 
on hand. Pope Paul III. is the least exacting of men, and 
does not insist, as lesser people do, that the artist shall sacri- 
fice his true vocation in order to perform amateur duty in 
the antechamber. That, or something like that, is the 
apology for artists’ neglect of the proprieties. There is one 
detail which is obviously from nature—Michael Angelo for- 
getting himself in the heat of conversation with Paul IIL., 
and putting on his hat, without being appealed of high 
treason and beheaded for the crime. Then the dialogue 
proceeds to the central interest: 


‘ Messer Lattantio,’ said Vittoria, ‘give me a piece of advice! 
Might I ask Michael Angelo now to give us some explanation on the 
subject of painting? or would he, do you think, prove that, in spite of 
all he has said, great men are capricious and inexplicable in their 
conduct ?’ 





So Michael Angelo is brought to confess his submision to 
the lady’s will. Vittoria asks his opinion about the Flemish 
school of painters. ‘ It seems to me more pious than the 
‘Italian,’ she says. 

The answer is a remarkable one :— 


‘ The Netherland school,’ he replied slowly, ‘ will satisfy all people 
who call themselves pious, more than the Italian. The Flemings will 
bring tears to their eyes when we leave them cold and unmoved. But 
the cause is not in the power of the pictures, but in the weak sensibili- 
ties of those who are affected. The Flemish school is agreeable to 
women and girls, clergymen, nuns, and certain people of quality, who 
have no sense for the true harmony of a work of art. The Nether- 
landers set baits for the eye—they represent either pleasant objects, 
or such as are revered—saints and prophets. They like clothes, ruins, 
rivers and bridges, landscapes with trees and figures. All this is at- 
tractive, but there is nothing there of true art; neither symmetry, nor 
careful selection, nor proper grandeur. It is a school of painting with- 
out substance or vigour; I will not say that they paint worse than 
elsewhere. What I blame them for is that they bring into one picture 
a crowd of things, of which one would be subject enough for a whole 
work by itself, so none of them can be treated in perfection. The 
Italian art is the only true art, though, if other countries painted so, 
the name would have to be changed. True art is noble and pious, 
through the spirit in which it works. For those who understand, 
nothing can make the soul so pure as the labour to produce something 
perfect; for God is perfection, and who seeks perfection seeks the 
Divine. True painting is only a copy of the perfection of God, a 
shadow of the brush with which He paints. Only a quickened under- 
standing, however, can feel wherein the difficulty lies, And therefore 
is true art so rare, and so few those who attain to it. 
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‘It is only in this country that good painting is possible. Compare 
a master from some other land with a pupil who has studied in Italy. 
You will find that the Italian scholar, as far as true art is concerned, 
will beat the foreign master. So true is this that even Albert Diirer, 
with all his ability and sensitiveness, could not, if he tried, paint 
anything that would pass for an Italian work ; good or bad, it could 
be told at once for something that no Italian and no Italian school had 
produced. 

‘ Our art is the art of ancient Greece. But it is not because a paint~ 
ing is Italian, it is because it is good and correct, that people say it is 
painted by an Italian hand. Art belongs to no country, but descends 
from heaven. It is to us, however, that art has come. Nowhere are 
there such relics of the old glory. I believe that with us true art will 
perish.’ 

The remarkable thing about this piece of art criticism is 
certainly not that Michael Angelo should have spoken it, 
but that it should have been preserved in this fortunate 
manner by the quick-witted stranger who made such good 
use of his stayin Rome. Francesco-d’Olanda does not take 
up much room in the biography of Michael Angelo. There 
is one letter from Lisbon, dated August 15, 1553, in which 
he does his best to keep himself remembered by Michael 
Angelo, trying, rather pathetically, to revive the old interests 
and acquaintances belonging to the bright time of his Roman 
studies, when he had been admitted to the company of 
Lattantio Tolomei and of the Marchesana di Pescara. His 
genuine admiration of Rome, of Michael Angelo, of all art, 
ancient and modern, and of all scholarship, his unmistakeable 
enjoyment of life—these qualities give no small value to his 
record. The.opinions put in the mouth of Michael Angelo 
may not, indeed, have been expressed in that way exactly, 
they may have been to some extent common property of the 
critics—ideas caught up by the inquisitive note-taker and put 
out under the most distinguished of all artistic names. But 
the general dramatic description of the circle of Vittoria 
Colonna, and of her way of life and manner of speaking, may 
be taken for true history. 

It is probably better also to believe that the ideas about 
art contained in the dialogue are really Michael Angelo’s. 
We know from Condivi how he found fault with ‘ Alberto 
‘ Duro’ for want of science in his treatise on the proportion 
of the body. The doctrine that art does not work for the 
edification of the pious, is one which requires enunciation by 
the greatest authority, Michael Angelo or Goethe, before the 
general public can accept it or pretend to accept it. The 
distinction between the art which tries to touch the hearts of 
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soft-hearted people (‘ Ach, die ziirtlichen Herzen! ein Pfuscher 
* vermag sie zu riihren!’) and the art which knows what is 
beautiful and follows perfection through close study of the re- 
sources of art—this distinction may have been more congenial 
in Rome in 1537 than in some other places and times, but it 
can never have been obvious or commonplace or unworthy of 
the advocacy of Michael Angelo. In connexion with his own 
art and with his poetry it has a curious suggestiveness. For 
it has been the fortune of Michael Angelo, as was maintained 
above, to impress the puritanic and ascetic Northern imagi- 
nation in that very manner which he despised—that is to 
say, by the ‘ lesson’ or ‘ meaning’ of his works, by the tragic 
character shown in the ‘ Moses’ or the ‘ Pensieroso’ of San 
Lorenzo, rather than by the art of his statues or paintings. 
His poems in like manner are not valued, as those of Petrarch 
are, for their perfection, but for the ideas that make such 
havoc among the poor words, the words incompetent to hold 
the meaning, the aspiration, of the poet. The great danger 
attending on his works is that they may be taken to encou- 
rage the artistic careers of people with designs upon the 
sensitive heart, people who can recognise the sublimity of the 
Titanic figures, and think it is attained by neglect of details ; 
people who trust in their good intentions to produce some- 
thing terrible, passionate, and immortal. This fragment of 
conversation on the difference between the art which knows 
its business and the art which knows its sentimental patrons 
should be kept in evidence, to prove how far Michael Angelo 
was from condoning any remissness in execution for the sake 
of any laudable unrealised good wishes. 

The friendship of Vittoria and Michael Angelo, as repre- 
sented by this observer, was of the kind which one would 
expect from the few records left in their correspondence. 
That religion went for something with them is beyond a 
question, though too much has been made by some writers 
of the relations between Vittoria and the unorthodox party 
of Ochino—with whom Michael Angelo, at any rate, can have 
had no very close sympathy. Both Michael Angelo and the 
Marchioness of Pescara were to a great extent outside the 
turmoil of theological controversy. It was not theology that 
engaged them; it was the religion which had grown up in 
the grave years of their withdrawal from the multitude. 
Vittoria in the retirement of her widowhood, Michael Angelo 
in his solitary occupation with the fresco of the Last Judge- 
ment, held similar opinions about life and death. External 
influences need not be made to count for too much. She 
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was acquainted with the members of the Oratory; he had 
listened in his youth to Savonarola—the subject of one of 
his earliest letters home—and had read much in the Bible. 
All these accidental circumstances, we may imagine, were 
less powerful with them than the temper which had been 
moulded by years of sorrow and depression, and which had 
made them alike melancholy, alike resigned. Their letters 
and the notes of Francesco d’Olanda represent them, it will 
be remarked, as reasonable persons, not as ‘ Platonic ’ lovers. 
Michael Angelo, past his sixtieth year, was not likely to 
revive the fantastic devotion of some of the vainest of the 
Troubadours. In a few poems he expressed his deep and 
sincere regard, escaping in verse from the conventionalities 
that in prose and daily life concealed and hampered his true 
feelings. In these poems he left the memorial of the secret life 
of his soul, as he realised it to himself in the rarer moments 
of insight. These poems of vision were widely different from 
the extravagant rhymes of Provence, inasmuch as they grew 
out of a sober and rational friendship, which could last from 
day to day, while the raptures of Peire Vidal and all his 
companions, down to the immortal lover of Dulcinea, were 
best elaborated in the absence of the divinity, and, indeed, 
required a minimum of acquaintance altogether. Vittoria 
Colonna treated Michael Angelo as a friend who could be 
trusted, whose mind was always ready to help her, and who 
himself might be in want of support and strengthening. 
She was not one of the learned ladies who exact punctilious 
homage from their literary or artistic vassals and courtiers. 
She wrote once from the convent at Viterbo, where she was 
staying, to warn him against spending too much time in 
writing to her, and encroaching on that which ought to be 
spent with his paintings in the Pauline Chapel in the Vatican. 
She says that she knows how steadfast their friendship is, 
their most sure affection, close knit in religion; that she 
needs no further proof of it, and will not, by her letters, give 
him further occasion for replying, but will wait till she can 
do him substantial service. It is a letter which could only 
have passed between friends who were very confident in one 
another. Between less cordially related persons, such a pro- 
hibition might have roused a suspicion of coldness. Here 
there can be no mistake about the sincerity of the motive, 
the true solicitude of Vittoria for her friend’s progress in his 
work and his religion. 

In a letter to his nephew Lionardo, in 1550, Michael 
Angelo mentions some of the gifts of the great lady, who 
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had died three years before, in February 1547. She gave 
him, he says, a parchment manuscript containing a hundred 
and three of her sonnets, and from the cloister in Viterbo she 


.sent him forty more, as they were composed. That Michael 


Angelo sent her poems of his own is proved by a sonnet in 
his own hand, followed by a letter of thanks for presents— 
presents, whatever they may have been, which, when they 
came into his house, came, he says, not as guests but as lords, 
and turned the place into a heaven. The sonnet is only an 
occasional poem, on the same subject as the letter, arguing 
the baseness of those people who try to show their gratitude 
by repaying favours, as if they found it burdensome to be 
indebted to any benefactor. It is a courteous message, sent 
probably near the beginning of their friendship by the hands 
of the faithful Urbino. It is not easy to say which of all 
the other extant poems were addressed to Vittoria. It is 
certain enough that none of the later poems, many of which 
are definitely religious in subject, can have been independent 
of the friendship for Vittoria. But of only a small number 
of poems can it be affirmed that they were written for her, 
and for no imaginary and no less noble lady. Of these the 
finest and most significant is that in which he describes him- 
self in his present nature and condition, as a mere rough 
sketch or model, from which the lady, an artist of virtue, 
will fashion him into perfection :— 


‘ When the divine and perfect art has conceived the form and mien 
of a certain one, it makes first of all a model out of some gross sub- 
stance ; and this is the earliest birth of its imagination. The second 
is when out of living stone the promises of the mallet are accomplished, 
and the image is born anew, so beautiful that no power can set a 
bound to its eternity. In like manner was I born, first, the model of 
myself, the model, to be fashioned afresh, into a thing more perfect, 
by you, most high and noble lady. Your pity moulds me, taking 
away here and supplying there: ah! what chastening, what reproof, 
is set as penance to my wild nature!’ 


Metaphors drawn from painting and sculpture—especially 
sculpture—recur frequently in the poems, and always seem 
to bring with them an increase of passion and insight. The 
great sonnet on which Varchi commented may or may not 
have been written for Vittoria—there is no evidence; but, at 
any rate, it stands naturally by the side of that poem of the 
model, as another poem in which the processes of art are 
transferred by a mystical analogy to the way in which the 
soul is influenced, as if by some plastic artist. Here the idea 
is that all the shapes of art are potential in the matter from 
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which the artist extricates them ; and that, in a similar way, 
it lies with the lover, as artist, to bring out of the soul of the 
beloved the image corresponding to his desire. But some of 
those artists find that their work rebels against them; in- 
stead of the answering image of love, their art produces an 
image of desolation and dismay. 


* * There’s no idea of the sculptor’s mind, 
Which marble does not in its mass contain : 
The artist’s hand, serving his wit, will gain 
The image in superfluous stone confined. 

The death I flee from, with my life combined, 
Thou keepest, lady of the high disdain, 

As in the block the god; and J would fain 
Shape love and life, but all my art is blind. 


a 


Then neither chance, nor fate, nor power above, 
Nor thy great beauty, lady, nor thy scorn, 

Is guilty of the wreck that followeth, 

If in thy soul thou guardest death and love, 
And all my pitiful base craft forlorn, 

For all its labour, shape not love but death.’ 


These two sonnets are the two most striking instances of 
the manner in which Michael Angelo turns his art of the 
chisel and mallet into an allegory of the soul. Besides these, 
there are many other variations of the same conception, 
sometimes with a curious suggestion of scholasticism, as in 
the twelfth madrigal, where there is a repetition of the appeal 
to the artist, who is to purge away the gross encumbering 
matter from his soul. There it is said of sculpture that it 
creates by taking away; a view repeated again in the letter 
to Varchi about art-criticism, and probably acceptable to 
scholars not so much from its literal truth as from its sug- 
gestion of Aristotelian matter and form and scholastic catch- 
words like tollendo ponens. It will not fail to be observed, 
either, how well this idea lends itself to the ascetic imagina- 
tion of the purifying and refining of the soul from dross—an 
imagination which is anything but unpoetical, though it may 
seem, at first, to belong to the puritanic spirit that p-o- 
scribes poetry and the vanities of art. But poetry and art 
do not need any officious defence against the Puritans, and 
can sometimes take for their own the language of the 
mystics and the Neo-Platonists :— 

‘ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool’d by these rebel powers that thee array ; 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ?’ 
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To Shakespeare, as to Michael Angelo, the thought was 
familiar that the soul may possibly advance and grow through 
negation of the flesh, which itself is negative and an encum- 
brance :— 


‘ So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.’ 


The metaphor from sculpture is not the only one used in the 
poems to Vittoria. More simply he writes to her, in one of 
the madrigals : ‘ Doubting and uncertain where my advantage 
‘ lies, I give myself a blank sheet to your pen, that you may 
‘ write the truth there.’ Instruction, guidance—that is the 
boon he seeks to have granted him. 

There are four sonnets and a madrigal written in memory 
of Vittoria Colonna. The most touching of them is that in 
which he complains of his long life; his ill fortune in sur- 
viving her. Death should have come to him, he says, before 
the sun went down. In many another place he complains of 
the weariness of long life. At the death of Vittoria Colonna 
he had seventeen years to live. He was made architect of 
St. Peter’s in that year, being nearly seventy-two, and had 
several other tasks to finish before the end. 

None of the other idealistic poems have the same personal 
interest as the appeals to Vittoria for help in his overbur- 
dened pilgrimage. There are, further, two distinct classes, 
before mentioned—the poems made out of artificial conceits, 
and the poems which celebrate the artist’s worship of the 
idea of beauty. Again and again he returns to the old 
Platonic myth of the heavenly true beauty, of which all beauty 
on earth is a reflection. This philosophy has come to sound 
almost meaningless, or worse, in the ears of modern No- 
winalists, who associate it with futile and perfunctory eclec- 
ticism in philosophy, with rhetorical treatises on the True, 
the Good, and the Beautiful. That the theory should have 
been adopted and passionately believed by one of the greatest 
of artists may, however, suggest problems to those who 
would shut their ears to the lecturing of a professional phi- 
losopher. That the man who laboured harder than any 
other artist at the preliminary drudgery out of which beauty 
is evolved, and who expressly scorned the easy way chosen 
by the Netherland artists with their pious sentiment—that 
this man should have believed in the vague mystical philo- 
sophy of an ideal unseen beauty is a crucial instance against 
the Nominalist objectors. The Nominalist objectors say it is 
only very youthful or very well paid and comfortable philo- 
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sophers who now believe to any extent in the wisdom of Dio- 
tima in Plato’s ‘Symposium.’ But Michael Angelo believes 
in that wisdom, in spite of all his hatred of pretence in art, 
and of calculated assaults upon the pious heart of sensibility. 
Strong as is his belief in the duty of the painter to paint 
good pictures that will stand scientific criticism in detail, 
his belief is stronger that this command over the materials 
and the exact science of painting is valueless apart from the 
maintaining and inspiring idea of beauty, which is eternal. 

In Blake, one of the greatest of modern idealists, there is 
a similar apparent contradiction, between his contempt of 
what he called the ‘ vegetable’ world, and his insistence on 
perfect command of minute particulars in all the different 
ranges of man’s activity. The ideal, whatever it is, is not a 
general notion or an abstraction. 


‘ Imagination is the real or eternal world of which this vegetable 
universe is but a faint shadow, and in which we shall live in our 
eternal or imaginative bodies, when these vegetable mortal bodies are 
no more.’ 


But imagination does not gain its victories by getting 


away from the variety and multiplicity of the ‘ vegetable’ 
world. 


‘ He who would do good to another inust do it in minute particulars ; 
general good is the plea of the scoundrel, hypocrite, and flatterer. 
For art and science cannot exist but in minutely organised particulars, 
and not in generalising demonstrations of the rational power. The 
infinite alone resides in definite and determinate identity.’ * 


The most positive of philosophers must recognise the 
genuineness of Michael Angelo’s philosophic creed, and not 
less the strength he derived from it. His idealism was not a 
weak and luxurious dream, but the very passion of artistic 
creation, which drove him to ceaseless work. In finding 
expression for the ideal, he was expressing the unseen 
beauty which was to him the most real of all things, being 
the essence of himself. With all bis long and crushing 
labour, he has still the first freshness of hope such as inspired 
those about Dante in their praise of ‘the brave translunary 
‘things.’ Like Dante, he remembers, even in the heights 
of the ideal vision, all the real details which it is his busi- 
ness as an artist to know and to use. 

If it is difficult to interpret aright the more philosophical 
poems of Michael Angelo, another difficulty presents itself with 





* Blake’s ‘ Jerusalem,’ quoted in Gilchrist’s Lite, vol. i. pp. 235-6. 
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regard to the unphilosophical love poems, which seem very 
often to be made of mere average phrases and ideas, common 
property of the rhymers. When were those conventional 
poems written, and why? ‘There is no answer to that ques- 
tion. Some of them, doubtless, were written as experiments 
in composition; others have sprung from attachments or 
fancies of which all other traces have been lost. Many of his 
madrigals were set to music, and may have been written for 
that purpose, to satisfy some friend, without any very serious 
meaning. In the biography by Gotti, some specimens of the 
music are given, as recovered after careful search in old col- 
lections. One of them, set by Bartolomeo Tromboncino, 
comes from a song book printed in Naples in 1519. The 
music of the other two is by Archadelt, a Fleming, whom the 
Italians called Arcadente, and whose book of ‘ Madrigali a 
‘quatro voci’ was published in Venice in 1565. Those 
madrigals for music were not work of his early years only. 
Archadelt did not come to Rome till about 1530; he was 
made master of the children of the choir of St. Peter’s in 
1539, and in 1542 a letter from Michael Angelo to Luigi del 
Riccio conveys the poet’s thanks to the musician. 

Though many of the poems have the appearance of exer- 
cises in the favourite style, not essentially different from 
that of the unwearied Court poets of the early Provencal and 
Sicilian schools, there are others which are neither philoso- 
phical nor yet conventional, though they are full of thought. 
One of the favourite ideas of Michael Angelo, as of Shake- 
speare, is that of the power of art to withstand the en- 
croachments of time. It is not to his verse that Michael 
Angelo looks for security against ‘death and all oblivious 
* enmity.’ 

‘Tis strange, Madonna, yet we know ’tis so, 
From long experience, that all forms endure, 
More living, in the sculptor’s stone secure, 
However with the years the sculptors go ! 

Thus effects rise, though causes be brought low, 
And art outshines all natural things obscure ; 

I know this, and my proof has been made sure, 
In works that time nor death can overthrow. 


Thus, length of days to us my art will give, 

In painting or hewn marble, putting on 

The likeness of our faces, thine and mine: 

A thousand years will pass, and we shall live :— 
“ How fair she was, and he how woe-begone! ” 
They’ll say, and read my wisdom in that sign,’ 
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Then, again, he has a fancy which recurs to him in his 
meditations on the way to outwit Time and ‘that churl, 
* Death ’—‘ il tempo ingiurioso aspro e villano.’ How, if the 
old theory of the Greek philosopher be true, that the soul is 
born again in future ages in a new body? Then when he 
and his lady are born again into the world her soul will 
surely have learned something of compassion, and in that 
new time will be gracious to him, as hitherto she has never 
been. On other occasions he uses the old rebellious lan- 
guage of the Troubadours, and of Aucassin. He will choose 
rather hell with his love than heaven alone. Some of the 
first Italian poets had been of this opinion :— 


‘ Senza Madonna non vi vorria gire, 
Quella ch’ ha bionda testa e chiaro viso,’ 


says Jacopo da Lentino, in the time of Sordello and Frederick 
II. And in spite of centuries of sophistication and civilisa- 
tion, in spite of the lectures of the Platonists, and the 
sermons of Fra Girolamo, Michael Angelo finds it possible 
to sympathise with the beautiful unreasoning old blasphemy. 
Elsewhere, giving a new turn to the thought, he says that in 
heaven his lady would take away his mind from God. It will 
be evident that the sonnets and madrigals are very far from 
being all in one strain. There is a considerable interval 
between the sonnet to the Garland, in 1507, and the artificial 
arrangements of fires and sighs in other poems; between the 
simple hyperboles of native and uncultivated poetry, such as 
those just mentioned, and the ecstatic visions of the sonnets 
to Vittoria Colonna. 

There are many other kinds of poetry, besides the different 
kinds already noticed, to be found in Michael Angelo’s 
collected writings. The number of personal poems increases 
as his life goes on: Luigi del Rizzio, Vasari, Monsignor 
Lodovico Beccadelli, Archbishop of Ragusa, all are addressed 
by him in rhyme on one occasion or another. Luigi del 
Riccio was one of his closest friends, in spite of a quarrel 
recorded in a stormy letter, and fortunately made up before 
Luigi’s death in 1546. He corresponded with Michael 
Angelo constantly, made a collection of his poems, and 
tended him once when he was ill. He was very intimate 
with Donato Giannotti, the Florentine patriot, and these two 
seem at one time to have been Michael Angelo’s chief allies 
—standing nearer to him, for instance, than his own relations, 
or the painter, Sebastian del Piombo. Giannotti in 1545 
wrote two remarkable dialogues on Dante, in which he him- 
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self, Michael Angelo, and Luigi del Riccio appear. These 
dialogues are probably more literary and less authentic than 
that reported by Francesco d’Olanda, but they belong to the 
records of Michael Angelo’s life, and testify, if to nothing 
more, at least to the estimation in which his friends held 
him. In 1544 a curious literary correspondence took place 
between Michael Angelo and Luigi del Riccio. A young 
kinsman of Luigi’s, Cecchino Bracci, died in Rome early in 
that year. Michael Angelo wrote not one epitaph but a 
whole series, and sent them to his friend. This series is 
almost as strange to modern habits of literature as the long 
elaborate discourse of Varchi upon the text of a single 
sonnet. But the piety of friendship and of regret which 
produced this elaborate monument needs no explanation. 
One of the epitaphs may be here set down, on account of its 
likeness to the pathetic funeral poem addressed by Catullus 
to Calvus: ‘Si quicquam mutis gratum acceptumve sepul- 
cris :’"— 
Cecchino speaks— 
‘ More than in life, more dear shall I remain, 

Though dead, more near to thee; and if the longer 

Our severance is, thy love shall still be stronger, 

And death be good to me, and loss be gain.’ 


In the last seventeen years, during which he was working 
chiefly as architect of St. Peter’s, Michael Angelo’s sonnets 
and madrigals cast off a good deal of their Platonism and 
became simpler. They are the lamentations in which he 
complained of the vanity of human wishes, the ejaculations 
of his desire to escape from the tempests of earth. Many of 
them were, like the earlier and less religious poems, circu- 
lated among his private friends, and some have direct refe- 
rence to events in his life. He felt most keenly the attacks of 
his enemies, which embittered his days, though they did not in 
the least diminish his courage or alter his purposes. He had 
endured libellous reproaches during great part of his career : 
in 1545 the master blackguard Aretino had galled him with 
his impudent admonitions about the impropriety of the 
picture of the Judgement, and his deadlier insinuations of 
dishonesty, in failure to perform the contract about the 
monument of Julius II. After having read Aretino for in- 
struction in manners, Michael Angelo had to listen to the 
detractions of his envious architectural rivals. They tried 
to displace him from his post, but Michael Angelo stood 
firm ; and, when the enemy got the Pope to listen to them, 
told Julius III. that he would not admit any criticism or 
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give any account of his designs, and described the Pope’s 
duties in regard to the architecture of St. Peter’s as being 
limited to finding the money. But though he showed in this 
way the old spirit of defiance, he was not proof altogether 
against the adversary. He could not, as he put it himself, 
see the work spoilt and given over to a pack of thieves; 
but the fight was a severe one. ‘If vexation and shame 
‘could kill, I should not be alive now,’ he wrote to Vasari. 
It was in this period of anxiety and hard work that he 
poured forth his latest elegies, his indictments against the 
world. 

One of his finest sonnets is sent to Vasari in a letter begin- 
ning with a gibe at his enemies: ‘ My dear friend Messer 
* Giorgio,— You will say that Iam old and doting, to have 
‘taken to making sonnets. But many people will have it 
‘that I am getting childish, and I have decided to act ac- 
‘cordingly.’ The sonnet was printed in Vasari’s ‘ Lives of 
‘the Artists,’ and is representative of most of the poetry 
written by Michael Angelo about this period; though in no 
other piece is there the same weariness, not only of the 
temptations of the mortal life, but of the art which he had 
made idolo e monarca :— 


To Giorgio Vasari. 


‘ The voyage of my life is all but done: 
Over a stormy sea my shallop frail 
Draws to the common haven, where the tale 
Is counted of the works of every one. 
“ What freights of error!” (thus the reckonings run) 
“ Desires that in a man’s own spite prevail, 
And vain imagination, crying hail 
To art the tyrant on his idol throne!” 
‘ Of early amorous longings, light and gay, 
What resteth, if the twofold death be mine ? 
(One death is sure, and one has sore alarms :) 
Painting nor sculpture can have power to stay 
The soul appealing to the Love Divine, 
Who on the cross to save us stretched his arms.’ 


The date of this is September 19, 1554. Many of the 
religious poems which belong to this period resemble other 
undated poems which may very possibly have been written 
earlier. References to old age are not much of a criterion, 
for Michael Angelo had a right to call himself old long 
before he began to think of putting the dome on St. Peter’s. 
The undated poems, ‘De contemptu mundi,’ are, whatever 
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the time of their composition, to be taken along with the son- 
nets to Vasari and the Archbishop of Ragusa, written about 
the eightieth year of the author’s life. 

In some of the madrigals he cries to be released from the 
trouble of living :— 


‘ By keenest ice beset, by burning fire, 
By years and woes, and now by shame harassed, 
The future in the past 
I mirror, and my hope is sorrow and pain ; 
The joys that swift expire 
A burden are, like curses that remain ; 
Of fortune, good and evil, of them twain 
That weary of me, I would have release : 
The blessing of the years is that they cease, 
And time is best approved when time is flown 
Since sorrow is assuaged by death alone.’ 
Madrigal lxxxiii. 


He finds small profit in length of life, which is subject 
continually to storms and snares of the passions :— 


‘ Led by so many years to my last day, 
Full late, O world, thy flatteries I divine ; 
Thou holdest out a peace that is not thine, 
And rest, that ere its dawning dies away. 
The shame and the dismay 
Of years that draw to closing, 

One thing alone renew, 
The old sweet fatal sway, 
Though all therein reposing 
Destroy the soul and small delight ensue ; 
I say, and hold it true, 
As of myself, that he is chiefly blest, 
Who being born makes ending speediest.’ 
Madrigal Ixxviii. 


The depression, the self-reproach of this are exchanged in 
another poem for prayer and self-surrender :— 


‘ Under what sharpest file, 
O stricken soul, comes wasting and decrease 
To thy tired carcase? When will Time release 
Thee from thy bondage, and restore to heaven, 
Where thou wert pure erewhile ? 
Though my old slough be riven 
In these last years, soon sped, 
I cannot change my antique habitude 
That daily plagues the more, and overpowers, 
Love, may I be forgiven, 
For that I bear such envy of the dead ! 
Confounded and subdued, 
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My soul is fearful for herself, and cowers: 

Lord, in the latest hours, 

Around me let thy pitying arms be thrown ! 

Teach me thy will: defend me from mine own.’ 
Madrigal xcvii. 


The three madrigals here paraphrased may serve as illus- 
trations of the biography and of certain sonnets which refer 
to definite events. One of the greatest griefs suffered by 
Michael Angelo in his old age came from the death of his 
attached follower, Urbino. Urbino, the stonecutter, came 
to be the trusted friend of his master: in Francesco d’Olanda’s 
narrative, Michael Angelo is walking with Urbino when Vit- 
toria Colonna’s message reaches him; Urbino shares with 
Michael Angelo the good wishes with which Vittoria con- 
cludes her letter from the convent. Urbino died in Decem- 
ber 1555. Michael Angelo shortly after wrote a very touch- 
ing letter to Vasari, describing his own state: his great 
sorrow for his loss, and thankfulness for the good example 
which the loyal servant had given him. ‘ Death pained him 
‘less than having to leave me behind in this treacherous 
‘ world; though indeed the better part of me has gone with 
‘him, and nothing remains to me but an infinite wretched- 
‘ness.’ A letter of 1558 to Urbino’s widow is, like all the 
other letters of Michael Angelo when any good deed has to 
be done, full of consideration aud kindliness; and matter- 
of-fact at the same time, as if it were quite a natural thing to 
take trouble for the sake of others. The year after Urbino’s 
death Michael Angelo for a time went into the mountain 
country of Spoleto, and appears in that solitude, and in the 
company of the hermits there, to have discovered a mode of 
the contemplative life which he had not before imagined. 
The charm of the forest came upon him, for once at least in 
his life, and blended with his sad meditations. He was loth 
to return to the city. 

The death of Urbino is connected with a sonnet addressed 
to another friend of higher rank—Monsignor Lodovico Becea- 
delli, whose portrait by Titian is in the Tribune of the Uffizi, 
and who, in 1555, had gone, somewhat against his will, to his 
Adriatic cathedral. The archbishop, apparently, had at one 
time hoped to receive Michael Angelo and Urbino. But the 
distance and the obstacles to travelling were too great. The 
Archbishop of Ragusa, perhaps remembering Ovid among 
the Goths, wrote a sonnet to Michael Angelo from his banish- 
ment—not the first which had passed between them. The 
Alps were bad enough, he says, when he was coming down 
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into Italy; the ‘mountain gloom’ is intolerable when he is 
kept in a foreign land :— 


‘ If hopefully I crossed the German snow, 
Crossed the high Alps in hope, and left my home 
To see you, Michelagnolo, and Rome, 
And spite of hoping, found it pain to go: 
Consider, now my westering sun is low, 
And all before me is the great sea’s foam, 
And round me mountains, and rude heathendom, 
What comfort is there that my heart can know ? 


“ 


A voice celestial is my only guide, 

That speaks within my soul from day to day, 
Saying: “ Take this new cross; let it abide 
A ladder up to heaven, that so you may, 

If safe you cross the narrow earthly tide, 
Have with your Buonarroti joyous stay.” ’ 


To which Michael Angelo sent the following answer, con- 
taining the thoughts which he had already put into his letter 
to Vasari :— 
‘ God’s cross and grace, my Lord, and many a pain 

May give us hope to meet in Paradise : 

Still, ere the last breath go, might some device 

Bring us together here on earth again ! 

Though seas and Alps and stony ways detain 

One from the other, yet no cowardice 

Gains on the soul, for any snow or ice; 

The wings of thought have neither leash nor rein. 


‘ With those wings I can always fly to you, 
And with you mourn Urbino, who is dead, 
Who might have helped me, had he lived, to win 
Your home, as we proposed; but I pursue 
Another course, and by his death am led 
Where he awaits my coming at his Inn.’ 


After this it does not seem possible to fix the date of any of 
the poems. The letters to Lionardo his nephew continue till 
within two months of his death. The last of them is given 
in facsimile by Gotti. It thanks the nephew for a present 
of cheeses—a Christmas present, for the letter is written on 
December 28, 1563—and explains the reason why some 
letters have been left unanswered. ‘ My hand is failing me, 
“and in future I shall make other people write for me, and 
‘sign the letters. No more at present.’ In spite of the 
complaint of difficulty in writing, there is only a slight shaki- 
ness visible in the lines, and the words are almest as care- 
fully formed as in the handwriting of thirty years earlier. 
VOL. CLXVilI. NO. CCCXLTII. D 
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July, 


He was known, however, to be growing very frail, and on 
February 18, 1564, Michael Angelo died—per resolutione, as 
it was put by one witness—from old age and general decay. 

His poetical work can never be widely popular, even among 
those who read old books. It is impossible that it should 
ever be forgotten: it is a different thing from the ‘ flattery 
‘and fustian’ of decadent Italian literature. Its ideas and 
style may often be hard to understand, and may in many 
cases be derived from a bad school of artificial and affected 
poetry. There is little danger, however, that Michael Angelo 
will ever come to be confounded with the unendurable Pe- 
trarchist rhetoricians. After the labours of the editor of the 
poems and of the other eminent scholars who since the be- 
ginning of the century have illustrated the history of Michael 
Angelo, very little study is needed to get rid of the accidental 
hindrances to proper comprehension. But it may be that 
the best security for Michael Angelo’s poetical fame is the 
popular recollection of the four lines of the ‘ Night,’ which 
are the key to almost all the verses he ever wrote. 





Arr. II.—Mémoires @un Royaliste. Par le Comte bE 
Fatitoux. Deux tomes, 8vo. Paris: 1888. 


HESE volumes are to us the most interesting and instruc- 
tive that have issued from the press in France for many 
years. They are a posthumous record (for the author died 
on the completion of his work, and before the publication of 
it) of the opinions and the conduct of one of the noblest 
men who have taken part in modern French history. They 
relate in detail the incidents of the short but eventful period 
which succeeded the Revolution of 1848, including the first 
months of the presidency of Louis Napoleon—a period com- 
paratively little known and somewhat obliterated by subse- 
quent occurrences, but most important because it was the 
first attempt of the combined party of order and legality to 
maintain the principles of liberty and toleration on the basis 
of republican government. They are marked by a singalarly 
acute and impartial portraiture of each of the leaders of 
that extraordinary time, and in the long annals of the 
French Revolution no time was more remarkable for the 
patriotism, the eloquence, and the parliamentary strength of 
those leaders than the three years which elapsed between 
1848 and the coup d'état of 1851. M. de Falloux’s estimate 
of the characters of his colleagues, and even of his oppo- 
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nents, appears to us to be always candid and just, marked 
by that conciliatory and considerate temper which was the 
mainspring of his policy and of his life. The latter portion 
of the work contains a very minute and authentic narrative 
of the measures taken by the Royalist party to restore 
Henry V. to the throne, after the fall of the Empire in 1871 
and the resignation of M. Thiers in 1873, and it reveals, to 
an extent previously unknown, what were the hopes of the 
party and what the infatuation of the prince. It throws, 
therefore, a clear light on two of the most singular and 
obscure passages in contemporary history, and we are 
reminded of the dramatic scenes which took place in this 
country: on the demise of Queen Anne, when it seemed 
that the Pretender was within a few hours of recovering his 
throne. 

Amidst the crowd of eminent and accomplished French- 
men who did honour to their country between the fall of the 
First Empire in 1814 and the establishment of the Second 
Empire in 1851, during an epoch of constitutional liberty 
which called forth all the genius and greatness of their race, 
three names occur to us as the representatives of the noblest 
qualities of the French character, M. de Montalembert, 
M. de Tocqueville, and M. de Falloux. Other men played 
more conspicuous parts, wielded power longer, and may 
claim an ampler page in history ; but for nobility, not of 
birth alone, but of character, they stand in the first rank of 
the gentlemen of France. Their patriotism was disinterested ; 
their love of freedom sincere. Their religious convictions 
were strong, and their most earnest hope was to reconcile 
the democratic spirit of the age with the eternal truths and 
institutions of Christianity ; for they held that a nation 
which should repudiate its faith in God would abandon the 
very foundation of morality and civilisation. They were 
Royalists by tradition and by sentiment, but with none of the 
subserviency of the courtier ; with no lingering attachment 
to the ancient abuses of the monarchy; but firm in the 
belief that a free government on a monarchical basis afforded 
the best security for the peace and prosperity of the country. 
They were attached to the Catholic Church, and they upheld 
the authority of her Supreme Pontiff, not because they 
shared his bigotry or intolerance, but because they re- 
garded the union of the friends of religion with the friends 
of liberty as an indispensable condition of human pro- 

ress. 
' In M. de Falloux these religious sentiments were even more 
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strongly marked than in his friends. He was a statesman, 
he might have been a saint. He had not the combative 
genius which burst forthin the eloquence of Montalembert, 
or the philosophic mind of Tocqueville. But his piety was 
fervent, his charity inexhaustible ; his ear was ever open to 
the cry of the needy, and his most earnest desire was to 
bring the light of sympathy, of faith, and of knowledge to the 
hearts of the poor. It will be seen in these pages how far he 
succeeded and how far he failed. Perhaps the aim of his 
life was too lofty and too pure to be realised. But he pur- 
sued it to the end; and as he survived until the years 
immediately preceding our own, his greatest sorrow was to 
discover that the Third Republic violated and outraged every 
principle which he had laboured to maintain in the Second. 
The cause he served with so much zeal was a hopeless one. 
The prince he would have placed upon the throne was 
incapable of filling such a position, and bestowed his confi- 
dence on less worthy counsellors than M. Berryer and M. de 
Falloux. One by one the loyal delusions which had animated 
them faded away ; and they lived to witness the fulfilment, 
not of their hopes, but of the darkest forecasts of the 
calamities impending over their country. 

Count Alfred de Falloux was born at Angers on the 7th of 
May, 1811, by the place of his birth and the traditions of 
his family a ‘ thoroughbred Vendean.’ The extremity of 
the province of Anjou to the west, called the Pays de Segré 
or Le Craonnais, was still a dense and impenetrable forest, 
without roads, without means of transport. The only convey- 
ance was a bullock cart, on which were placed the secular 
fauteuils of yellow velvet, then the appropriate furniture of 
every French chateau. In this region the village of Bourg 
d’Iré was one of the most picturesque and the most primitive. 
The peasants spoke, and still speak, the language of the 
thirteenth century. Their customs and ideas were not more 
modern than their language. Amidst these scenes the early 
years of M. de Falloux were spent. The period of violent 
resistance to the Revolution was past, but throughout the 
province the same passionate loyalty to the House of Bourbon 
remained. ll the neighbouring gentry were what we 
should call Jacobites. Not a few of them had taken part 
in the Vendean war. The father of M. de Falloux had 
emigrated when he was fourteen; he took part in the 
Quiberon expedition, and though he escaped with his life, 
he had lost the greater part of his fortune when he was 
allowed to re-enter France. His mother was a daughter of 
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the Marquise de Soucy, and a granddaughter of Madame de 
Mackau. These ladies had been successively the gouvernantes 
of the children of Louis XV. and of Louis XVI., and they 
clung to Marie Antoinette until the fatal 10th of August drove 
them from their post. 


‘My childhood, therefore,’ says our author, ‘ was spent amongst 
persons who had lived at Court, but only to make any sacrifice to 
the Royal Family, or with persons who shared their sentiments, 
without having seen or wished to see the Court at all. Thus, local 
history, narratives of the splendour and the munificence of Versailles, 
or of the courage and the afflictions of the Royal Family, all concurred 
to keep alive at Bourg d’Iré the Royalist faith. I cannot recall my 
earliest years without tracing to them the source of the whole spirit 
of my life—honour before interest, patriotism under a noble and 
touching form, a heart united to a good understanding, a soil which 
spoke its own language, and a province faithfully beloved for itself as 
much as the country to which it belonged. ‘The first scenes of my 
childhood, the first kind faces of my boyhood, left an impression on my 
heart that nothing has rivalled or will rival to my latest hour.’ (P. 15.) 


The education of M. de Falloux was picked up at the 
Lycée of Angers, but it was limited. His tastes were early 
shown by a love of preaching from a mock pulpit—a habit, 
one might say, not altogether lost in after life. But he was 
not destined to the Church, and an improvement in the 
fortune of the family by a considerable legacy from a cousin 
enabled them to repair to Paris. There a passion for the 
classical theatre, and especially for Talma, took possession of 
him. Such was his enthusiasm for the great actor, whom 
he had only beheld on the stage, that he was seized with a 
desire to see him in private. Escaping one day from school, 
he rushed to the house of Talma in the Rue de la Tour des 
Dames, and was easily admitted to the great tragedian. 
Once in his presence the boy could say nothing, and burst 
into tears. Talma was most gracious, and said, ‘ My child, 
‘I have received many compliments, but none touches 
‘me more than yours.’ Some nights afterwards, Talma, 
having played Macbeth, recognised his visitor in the vesti- 
bule after the performance, and addressed him, ‘ Well, my 
‘ little friend ! are you pleased to-night ? Then the whole 
story came out. 

M. de Falloux was but nineteen years old when the 
catastrophe of 1830 swept from the throne the dynasty to 
which his life was devoted. But he had entered early into 
society, and the friendship of the Duchesse d’Uzés for his 
mother opened to him the most aristocratic salon of the 
Faubourg St. Germain. The Court of Charles X. he saw but 
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once. It was at the memorable ball given by the Duke of 
Orleans to the King and Queen of Naples, at which M. de 
Salvandy said, ‘ We are dancing on a volcano.’ The old 
king stood on the gallery of the Palais Royal, contemplating 
the beauty of a starry night, and rejoicing that the fair 
weather was wafting his fleet to Algiers. Oddly enough, 
the ‘ Muette de Portici’ was the opera brought out in honour 
of the King and Queen of Naples—a representation of a suc- 
cessful rebellion in their own dominions ; and in the agita- 
tion of the following months the popular airs of that charming 
piece became the signals of revolution—unwelcome to the 
ears of M. de Falloux. 

After the Revolution of 1830, the young Vendean would 
willingly have joined in any form of resistance. But he was 
restrained by the prudence of his father and the moderation 
of the king. The mad attempt of the Duchesse de Berri to 
rekindle civil war ended in her own ignominious captivity, 
and those who knew the Vendée best were aware that for 
military purposes it had lost its power forever. It had been 
what the Highlands of Scotland were to Charles Edward, 
but the roads that now intersected it and the progress of 
civilisation extinguished the possibility of a successful in- 
surrection. The spirit of the people was quelled, not by 
violence, but by the increase of trade, of wealth, of comfort. 
The Faubourg St. Germain went into mourning during the 
captivity of the Duchesse de Berri, that is to say, it gave no 
balls, but the winter of 1833 was not without the attractions 
of society, in which M. Eugéne Sue, M. de Balzac, and 
M. Sainte-Beuve figured for the first time. 

The prosecution of M. de Chateaubriand for one of his 
Royalist pamphlets was the great event of theday. M.de 
Falloux contrived to get into court in the dress of an advo- 
cate, when he heard one of M. Berryer’s magnificent 
orations. Chateaubriand himself was present, and on the 
delivery of the verdict of acquittal was thrust into the arms 
of Falloux, whom he did not know, but who escorted him to 
his carriage, and afterwards restored his papers to him. 
That was the beginning of their acquaintance. M. de 
Chateaubriand in society was generally silent ; but Madame 
de Chateaubriand, whose relations with her husband were 
not of the most friendly character, made up for it. There 
she sate in a low chair, with a huge Angora cat, given her 
by the Pope, purring over her shoulders, and launching her 
tart repartees. ‘ M. de Chateaubriand,’ she said, ‘is so 
‘dull, that if I were not here, he would not speak ill of 
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‘anybody.’ But the great man reserved his wit and his 
eloquence for others than his wife. 

The best resource of a young Royalist in 1834, when his 
entry into public life was stopped, was to travel. That is 
what sent M. de Tocqueville to America, and M. de Falloux 
to pay his devoir to the exiled Court at Prague, where he 
saw the king, the venerable Duchesse d’Angouléme, and the 
young prince on whom his hopes were fixed ; but nothing 
could be more dull and mournful than the Hradschin, where 
there were already signs of the disputes arising in the royal 
circle round the Duc de Bordeaux. M. de Falloux found 
a more congenial society at Vienna and at Rome, of which 
he gives a lively picture. He travelled homewards with 
Marshal de Bourmont, whom he had met at Rome. The 
old Chateau de Bourmont is within six leagues of Bourg 
dIré. The families had long been intimate ; and in the 
course of this journey the marshal spoke freely of the inci- 
dents of his very varied career—accused of treachery at 
Waterloo, the conqueror of Algiers, a prisoner at Besancon, 
defeated and rejected by Portugal, settled at last in Italy. 
But we can only make room for one of his anecdotes. 


‘M. de Bourmont began to speak of Waterloo himself, and seemed 
pleased to tell his story. “Inever,” said he, “ had the slightest inten- 
tion of taking service during the Hundred Days. But having acci- 
dentally met Fouché, then Minister of Police, he opened a conversation 
which decided my conduct. ‘The Emperor,’ said Fouché, ‘ is mad, 
and we will not allow him to throw France again into the abyss. The 
army yielded to a first moment of enthusiasm ; but it now under- 
stands that patriotism must prevail over ill-timed excitement. The 
marshals themselves hold this language to me every day, and will bring 
this terrible adventure to a close before Europe has rendered it irre- 
parable.’ Fouché supported his assertion by proper names and evi- 
dence, which left no doubt on the mind of Bourmont, and persuaded 
him that in resuming his post in the army as a lieutenant-general he 
would be aiding a near and pacific settlement. But the advance of 
Europe was more rapid than was expected. The army and its leaders 
were less disaffected than Fouché supposed ; and M. de Bourmont 
was driven to the fatal alternative which blasted his career—either to 
separate himself from his brothers in arms under painful circumstances, 
or to march against the allies of the king, who called themselves the 
allies of France. As for any communication with Bliicher and 
Wellington on the eve of the battle, or any indiscretion which would 
aggravate the positicn of the army he was about to quit, M. de Bour- 
mont repelled the insinuation in terms and with proofs which de- 
molished the charge.’ 


The defence is a very lame one. We can believe anything 
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of Fouché, who, no doubt, was eager to betray the Emperor. 
But a man can hardly meet with the persistent ill fortune 
which attended Marshal de Bourmont without very serious 
defects of character, insight, and even honesty. 

M. de Falloux’s next journey was to England. He was 
presented by General Alava to the Duke of Wellington, who 
had not forgotten the cavalry school of Angers ; and he saw 
with greater sympathy Mr. O’Connell. He enjoyed the 
aspect of English country life, and he admired Oxford and 
Edinburgh. But, unlike his friends Tocqueville and Monta- 
lembert, it is evident that M. de Falloux formed no ties 
whatever in this country, and remained an entire stranger 
to it. The only one of our countrymen mentioned in the 
remainder of the work is Mr. Monsell, afterwards Lord 
Emly, who paid a visit to Bourg d’Iré, and distinguished 
himself by falling asleep and snoring when he ought to have 
listened to Montalembert’s melodious elocution. One ac- 
quaintance, however, M. de Falloux did make in London, 
which had a singular effect on his after life. Inthe drawing 
room of Grillon’s Hotel he was introduced to M. de Persigny, 
who found himself in want of funds to enable him to rejoin 
Prince Louis Napoleon in Switzerland. M. de Falloux 
immediately opened his purse to him, and Persigny, ever 
eager to win a convert to the Imperial cause, began to 
enlarge on the glory and greatness of the coming Empire. 
These two men had nothing in common but their nation- 
ality, and the strong sentiment of fidelity, but to two distinct 
causes, absolutely incompatible and opposed—the Monarchy 
and the Empire. But this sentiment, which amounted to a 
passion, inspired them with mutual esteem, and led to 
mutual services on several occasions in the vicissitudes of 
life. Persigny soon perceived that he could not convert 
Falloux into an Imperialist, but he added, with that inspired 
air which he sometimes assumed, ‘ I respect your sincerity, 
‘and I know your patriotism. Your eyes will be opened. 
‘ Prince Napoleon will reign, and you will form part of his 
‘ first administration !’ 


‘In spite of the emphatic language of the prophet, I burst out 
laughing at his prediction, and replied joking, “ Then promise me, sir, 
that you will give me my portefeuille.” “I promise,” said Persigny. 
The pity is that the destinies of France have been so agitated that this 
idle wager between two young men of five and twenty should literally 
have been fulfilled by both of them. When I took office in December 
1848, I found on my table, sent by M. de Persigny, the portefeuille he 
had promised me in 1835. I have kept it still, and I never look at it 
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without the melancholy reflexion that unhappy is the country in which 
such an adventure could occur, not in romance, but in reality.’ 


When the history of the conspiracies which led to the 
re-establishment of the Empire is fairly written, M. de 
Persigny will fill a large and, we must add, an honourable 
place in them. He was a man of humble birth, for his 
parents were peasants in the Lyonnais, and we have heard 
him allude, without affectation, to the lowly condition of 
what he called ‘his people.’ He was without education, or 
political experience, or eloquence. It is one of the most 
singular incidents in the French Revolution, that so common- 
place a person should have had an important influence on 
the destinies of France, though less perhaps than he himself 
supposed, for he boasted to M. de Falloux that it was by his 
energetic impulse that Louis Napoleon was led to return to 
France, to enter the Chamber, to reach the Presidency, and 
to proclaim the Empire. We ourselves have heard him say, 
after the death of the Emperor, ‘ J’ai été moi-méme un 
‘ moment le Bismarck de la France.’ But with due allowance 
for personal vanity, it is certain that his resolution and 
fixity of purpose did much to strengthen the vacillating 
resolutions of his Imperial friend. He was honest and he was 
enthusiastic. He stooped to no mean personal advantages ; 
and he was daunted by no failures till his end was attained. 
Let us add, that, being well acquainted with England and 
attached to this country, he regarded the English alliance 
as one of the safeguards of the Empire, and invariably op- 
posed any measures calculated to interrupt it. It is not a 
little to his credit that he obtained and retained the respect 
and confidence of M. de Falloux, in spite of their radical 
differences ; and it is a characteristic trait of the two men 
that towards the close of his life M. de Persigny is stated in 
these pages to have become a sincere Catholic. He pressed 
M. de Falloux to be the godfather of his son, in preference 
to all the great personages of the Empire. 

In the autumn of 1839 the Comte de Chambord, then in 
his twentieth year, made his first public appearance in the 
world and at Rome. His youth had been passed in frigid 
seclusion, under influences the least favourable to the part 
he might be called upon to play in the world—a bigoted 
exiled Court, and such instructors as the Duc de Levis and 
the Duc des Cars. This event summoned the leaders of the 
Legitimist party to Rome, and amongst them M. de Falloux, 
who, singularly enough, paid his respects to Marie Louise, 
then Duchess of Parma, on his way. In her palace not a 
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trace was visible of her former greatness ; not a bust or a 
picture of Napoleon or of her son : all was forgotten. 

‘I expected to find Rome in that state of respectful tranquillity 
which surrounded Gregory XVI. ; I found it, on the contrary, greatly 
agitated by the unforeseen arrival of the Comte de Chambord. The 
Austrian Government was piqued that it had not been consulted. The 
French Government no less so at the appearance of the young prince 
on so great a theatre. The Pope would have been glad to escape the 
appearance of connivance, of which he was wholly innocent. In fact, 
it was to relieve the pontiff from all responsibility that the prince had 
not informed him of his intention. As for calling upon the Pope to 
proscribe the head of the House of Bourbon, no one dreamed of it. 
Rome had ever been the refuge of fallen greatness. It had received 
the Stuarts in spite of the House of Hanover, and the Bonapartists in 
spite of the Bourbons. But little was said on the subject. M. de 
Flahaut was then in Rome. He met the prince, not undesignedly, in 
a picture gallery, and afterwards spoke in praise of him to the 
Comtesse de Menou. “ You must admit,” said she, “that it is much 
to be regretted that such a prince has so many enemies.” “ Ah, 
madame,” said the diplomatist, “ if he had only his enemies !”’ 


The truth was, both then and afterwards, that the prince 
had most reason to dread his nearest friends. The Duc de 
Levis had brought him to Rome, but once there his obiect 
seemed to be, as it was through life, to narrow the circle 
round his royal pupil; to establish a sort of quarantine 
about him, through which no ideas or suggestions were 
allowed to pass without fumigation. His vigilance became 
exclusive, and at last his exclusiveness became fatal. The 
visit to Rome therefore produced no result; but it was 
characteristic of the dark and narrow policy which clung to 
the prince throughout his life, and became darker and 
narrower in presence of the events of his later years. Already 
the rift was visible between the Royalists, like M. Berryer 
and M. de Falloux, who sought to bring the elder branch of 
the House of Bourbon into harmony with the liberal opinions 
of France and of the age, and those who fostered its super- 
stitions and its follies, and even secretly cherished the delu- 
sion that the monarchy could eventually be: restored by 
force of arms. It results from every page of this book that 
the Duc de Levis was the evil genius of the Court of Frohs- 
dorf, and that the Royalists who were contending for the 
cause of the monarchy in France had no worse adversaries 
than the men who surrounded the titular king. 

It appears also (which we were not aware of) that M. de 
Villéle, the former Minister of Louis XVIII., still exercised 
a certain amount of influence over the exiled Court, and it 
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was on his suggestion that a Legitimist Committee was 
formed in Paris to conduct the business of the party. 
M. Léo de Laborde was the principal member of this bureau, 
and M. de Falloux belonged to it. But even at this early 
period the inherent differences which existed between the 
Royalists were apparent, and the work before us might be re- 
garded, from first-to last, as the history of a struggle, that 
lasted for thirty years, between the enlightened members of 
the party led by M. Berryer, who based their action on par- 
liamentary principles, and the incurable prejudices and 
obstinacy of their royal master. The Comte de Chambord 
had not only the fate, but the mind, of Charles X. and James 
II. ‘I have never,’ exclaimed the Bishop of Orleans in the 
last paroxysm of the monarchy, ‘ witnessed such a psycho- 
* logical phenomenon of moral blindness.’ And it will be 
seen in the conclusion of these pages that it was the prince 
himself who in 1871 and in 1873 gave the deathblow to his 
cause, in defiance of the direct opposition of all his best 
advisers. 

On one occasion M. de Falloux met with a singular adven- 
ture in passing through Strasburg on his return from 
Germany. That night, an acquaintance, who like himself 
was no Bonapartist, but a Breton and a Royalist, informed 
him that M. de Persigny was secretly in the town and 
would be glad to see him. The hour was midnight, but that 
was the very time to pay a visit to a conspirator. Falloux 
assented, and leaving the populous quarters of the town he 
was conducted through narrow streets and a low doorway to 
a sort of grange, where he found half a dozen young fellows 
round a flaming bowl of punch. This was the staff of Prince 
Louis. The surprise of Persigny was extreme: he flung 
himself on his friend’s neck, and exclaimed, ‘ May we reckon 
‘on you at last?’ ‘ As a friend always, as a Bonapartist 
* never,’ was the answer. 

‘ But the spirit of proselytism never forsook M. de Persigny. He 
continued, “ Be sure it is Providence that sends you tous. Prince 
Louis is here, close to the frontier. The garrison is ours; in two or 
three days we shall be received with the acclamations of ail France.” 
“ No,” said I, “ you will all be hanged, and you should admire my 
courage in remaining here after what you tell me. In a minute per- 
haps the police will be here. I shall be caught, and share your 
wretched fate without deserving it.” The conversation became more 
serious ; M. de Persigny and his friends endeavouring to prove to me 
the grandeur of their enterprise, I endeavouring to convince them of 
its absurdity. We could not agree, for my convictions were as stout 
as their delusions. After an hour’s debate I took my leave, embraced 
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Persigny with melancholy affection, returned to my inn, and left 
Strasburg at five the next morning. A few days later Prince Louis 
was a prisoner in Strasburg. Persigny contrived to escape across the 
frontier, saying, like Barbés in 1848, “ Better luck next time.”’ 
(P. 156.) 

He was, however, captured after the affair of Boulogne in 
1840, where he was tried with the prince, imprisoned at 
Doullens, whence he was transferred to the hospital at Ver- 
sailles, where M. de Falloux saw him again and succeeded 
in obtaining for him a considerable mitigation of the rigour 
of his sentence. Indeed, if Persigny would have consented to 
ask the Government, in any form, for his liberty, it would 
have been granted him. But this he positively refused to do. 
His answer to M. de Falloux in 1847 was this : ‘ Remember, 
‘ that in a year we shall be in their places.’ 

M. de Falloux was returned for the first time to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1846, when M. Guizot was still 
at the height of his power. The criticisms of the young 
Royalist deputy on the Minister are not without foundation. 
Austere and disinterested in his own conduct, living simply 
and dying poor, M. Guizot had shown too much indulgence 
to followers who were swayed by meaner motives, and above 
all he never applied himself to those practical reforms 
and ameliorations, unconnected with politics, which other 
countries had adopted and the French nation had a right to 
demand. M. Guizot remained to the last unconscious that 
he had done but little for the country except to enrich it, 
and to extend its influence abroad. His solicitude was 
chiefly directed to the foreign relations of France ; he relied 
on his colleagues M. Duchatel and M. Dumon, who were men 
of considerable ability, to conduct the internal administration 
of the country, but they lacked originality and enterprise. 
Even so simple and useful a reform as that of the letter 
post was resisted. M. de Falloux judiciously saw his oppor- 
tunity. He got up the question of postal reform, and suc- 
ceeded in carrying, with some restrictions, the scheme which 
has rendered such services to France and the world. But 
within a few months another revolution had swept away the 
Ministers, the Chambers, and the Throne. The catastrophe 
of the 24th of February, 1848, arrived. 

It has been said that the Revolution which hurled Louis 
Philippe from the throne was an effect without a cause. 
The effect was out of all proportion to the cause, and is felt 
to this hour; but the event was brought about obviously by 
the extravagant violence of the Opposition, which, seeking 
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to upset a ministry, overthrew a throne, and by the weak- 
ness of the king at a moment when two or three hours of 
resolute action and two or three reasonable concessions 
would have saved the monarchy. No one expected a revo- 
lution. After a stormy discussion at a meeting on the 22nd 
of February, in which M. Odilon Barrot and M. de Lamartine 
distinguished themselves, but in which M. Thiers took no 
part, that eminent personage left the room with M. de 
Falloux, and they crossed the Place Louis XV. together. 


‘ As we went alongI said to M. Thiers, “ Are you not alarmed at all 
we have just seen andheard?” “No, not at all.” “ Yet this is un- 
commonly like the eve of a revolution!” He shrugged his shoulders 
and replied in a tone of complete confidence, “ A revolution! a revolu- 
tion! It is easy to see you are a stranger to government and do 
not know its strength. I know it well ; it is ten timesas strong as any 
conceivable insurrection. With a few thousand men, under the hand 
of my friend Marshal Bugeaud, I would answer for everything. 
Forgive me, my dear M. de Falloux, for saying with a frankness which 
cannot offend you, the Restoration perished by stupidity, and I promise 
you we shall not die the same death. The National Guard will give 
Guizot a good lesson, The king has a quick ear, he will listen to 
reason and yield in time.”’ (Vol. i. p. 265.) 


Two days afterwards all was over, and M. Thiers was as 
little master of what followed the event as M. Guizot had 
been of what preceded it. 

The Revolution of 1848 differed essentially in its imme- 
diate consequences from all the revolutions which have 
occurred in France before or since. It was instantly fol- 
lowed by the strongest determination on the part of the 
nation to resist the anarchy caused by the mob of Paris. A 
powerful combination of statesmen of all parties was formed. 
Unlike any of the other revolutions which have occurred in 
France, it was marked by a strong religious spirit, and was 
entirely free from that anticlerical passion which has been 
the disgrace and the curse of the last French Republic. The 
clergy put themselves at the head of the reactionary move- 
ment, and were followed with enthusiasm by the people. 
The name of the liberal Pope, Pio Nono, then recently 
elected, was hailed with applause. The Royalist party 
threw its whole strength on the side of a Conservative Re- 
public, and the circulars of M. Ledru Rollin and the 
harangues of M. de Lamartine encountered a resistance they 
did not anticipate. The part played by M.de Lamartine has 
been misunderstood. He aimed at the Presidency of the 
Republic ; he refused to break with the Radical party ; and 
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it now appears that the celebrated speech in which he de- 
nounced the red flag and lauded the tricolour as the standard 
of France was the exact reverse of what he had intended and 
proposed to say, but he was outvoted by his colleagues in the 
Provisional Government, and yielded with a good grace to 
their opinion. 

The result of this first appeal to universal suffrage showed 
beyond all doubt what were the sentiments of the nation. The 
Assembly elected on the 4th of May was the most complete 
representation of the country which had existed since the 
States-General of 1789. It included all the principal states- 
men of the last reign, except M. Guizot and M. Thiers: a 
large number of Royalists and men of the highest rank and 
character, such as the Duc de Luynes and the Marquis de 
Vogiié ; the Bishops of Langres and of Orleans, not a few 
seminary priests, and P. Lacordaire, a Dominican monk ; M. 
Molé and M. de Montalembert, and a host of others united 
in a patriotic resolution to defend society and save the 
country. Their labour in the next three years was not in 
vain. We remember to have heard a Breton lady say, 
‘ Cette petite République était bien respectable.’ 

In this Assembly, M. de Falloux, from the interest he 
took in the working classes, was placed on what was termed 
the ‘ Comité de Travail,’ a post which assumed the greatest 
importance, for it was there he had to encounter the wild 
theories of Louis Blanc, and to deal with the frightful peril 
of the ‘ Ateliers Nationaux,’ which had cast the maintenance 
of 100,000 workmen on the State. M. de Falloux proposed 
to meet the difficulty by a variety of institutions calculated to 
relieve the working classes, such as benefit societies, exten- 
sion of savings banks, protection of children in factories, 
sanitary measures, improved lodging houses, &c. His col- 
leagues stood aghast at such a flood of innovations. But 
time was wanting for these measures. Meanwhile the great 
insurrection of the ‘ Ateliers Nationaux’ broke out, the people 
rose, and Paris was deluged with blood in the terrible days 
of June. Cavaignac crushed the rebellion, which was directed 
against the National Assembly itself, and the Executive 
Government resigned. M. de Falloux betook himself to the 
hospitals, which were crowded with the wounded. Even 
there the ferocity of the insurgents showed itself. They 
sprang from their beds to bite their wounded fellow citizens. 
It was necessary to separate them from those who wore the 
uniform of their country. The worst enemies of the Re- 
public were the Republicans. The first act of General 
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Cavaignac, called momentarily to supreme power, was the 
dissolution of the National Workshops. 

The decisive moment of the election of the President ap- 
proached, and with a curious want of foresight Louis 
Napoleon was supported by M. Thiers, by M. Molé, by M. 
de Montalembert, and M. Barrot, for the same reason that 
he was chosen by the nation as the most emphatic protest 
against the Republic, and in the belief (which was tempo- 
rarily justified) that the prince would form a Conservative 
Parliamentary Government. At this time (1st of November, 
1848) M. Thiers said to M. de Falloux :— 


‘I had thought of the Presidency of the Republic for myself, but it 
must be given up. We must allow Louis Bonaparte to be carried, and 
even help to carry him, without putting on his livery. If I were to 
fail, it would be a serious blow to the cause of order ; and if I suc- 
ceeded I should be obliged to espouse the Republic, and truth to tell I 
am too steady a fellow to marry such a wench.’ 


M. Thiers lived long enough to overcome his repugnance to 
so strange an alliance ; but in 1848 he was an energetic 
supporter of Louis Napoleon, and he allowed himself to be 
duped by a completely erroneous estimate of the man. Louis 
Napoleon was elected by the people for his name, and by the 
statesmen for his presumed incapacity, but in point of fact he 
was as much superior in policy and resolution to the concep- 
tion they had formed of him as the Comte de Chambord 
was below the imaginary standard ascribed to him by his 
enthusiastic supporters. M. de Falloux did not share the 
illusion of the parliamentary leaders. He told M. Thiers 
that he was deluded, and expressing his opinion in few words, 
he said, ‘ The first day will be better with Prince Louis than 
‘with Cavaignac, but the morrow will be detestable.’ That 
prediction was fulfilled. 

The first Ministry formed by the President was to consist 
of representatives of all the sections of the party of order, 
and M. de Falloux was pressed, as a Royalist, to take office 
in it as Minister of Public Instruction. He did so with ex- 
treme reluctance, chiefly because it was held that his refusal 
would be regarded by the prince as a declaration of war, and 
would compel him to fal! back on the Radical Opposition. 
Thus it came to pass that the promise made by M. de Persigny 
fourteen years before was fulfilled, and M. de Falloux found 
upon his table the ministerial portfolio sent him in the name 
of his friend. Not many days elapsed before the rift became 
visible between the Imperialist views of the President and 
the parliamentary views of his ministers. Demands were 
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made which led to more than one resignation. The cele- 
brated letter of the President to Edgar Ney on the affairs of 
Rome was to be secret and confidential : the publication of 
it was a breach of faith. But these difficulties were over- 
eome by timely apologies. The Ministers did not resign on 
that or any other ground. They were simply turned out of 
office by the President at the end of ten months, when it 
suited the future Emperor to form an Administration of men 
entirely subservient to his will. 

The duration of M. Barrot’s Administration was brief, but 
it was marked by considerable events and by the anticipation 
of greater changes. It was felt by all to be a transitional 
Government. To M. de Falloux political life presented 
three leading objects : the possibility of a restoration of the 
monarchy ; the maintenance of the authority of the Pope in 
Rome and over his temporal dominions ; and the establish- 
ment in France of a system of entire liberty of public instruc- 
tion, in place of the exclusive monopoly of the University and 
the State. 

To the first of these questions we shall have occasion to 
return, in speaking of the chances which appeared to be 
more favourable than they really were, but it may be worth 
while to quote in this place one or two striking incidents. 

‘ As for my personal relations with the President,’ says our author, 
speaking of the time when he held office, ‘ they had gradually become as 
cordial as they could be under the reserve which on either side we 
observed. He never spoke before me of ambition or Napoleonic 
designs. One day he even said to me, “‘ Show me the House of 
Bourbon united, and you will find me ready to take my hat and stick.” 
I did not let the phrase drop, and hastened to repeat to those who 
were in communication with the princes, adding, ‘‘ The tone appears to 
be sincere; but even if the man be less so, it is worth while to take 
note of it.” Meanwhile I never lost an opportunity of saying to him 
with entire frankness, “‘ We are travelling towards monarchy, and on 
the way you will find me a trusty and resolute Conservative. When 
we attain it I shall separate myself not less resolutely from any govern- 
ment which is not the monarchy.” On these terms we felt at our ease, 
and I think his liking for me was not counterfeit, as I had occasion to 
observe when, many years afterwards, I waited upon him i: the name 
of the Academy.’ 


King Louis Philippe, in the two years which intervened 
between his fall and his death, expressly recognised the right 
of the Comte de Chambord to the throne. 

‘ Living at Claremont, surrounded by his family and visited by his 
friends, he spoke without excitement of the events which had dethroned 
him. He willingly repeated that he had been most reluctant to allow 
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the crown to be placed on his own head, and had only consented 
because a regency was impossible, and because his accession appeared 
to be the only means of preserving a monarchical government. But 
whilst he thus defined his conduct in 1830, Louis Philippe gladly 
concluded that henceforth no such circumstances existed : that the 
crown of France had never ceased to belong de jure to the head of the 
House of Bourbon ; and that de facto the Comte de Chambord was now 
in a position to claim and wear it ; that the interest of the country and 
the legal right to the throne, since the 24th of February, 1848, were as 
closely united as they had been separated on the 7th of August, 1830. 

‘The Duchess of Orleans was of a contrary opinion. She conceived 
that her duties as a mother and as regent required that she should not 
determine the conduct of her children until they were of an age to 
decide for themselves. One day, in London, M. de Montalembert said 
to her, “ What are, in the opinion of your Royal Highness, the rights of 
the Comte de Paris to the throne, save in the traditional conditions of 
hereditary monarchy ?” The princess replied with warmth, “ My son 
has no right, but he has claims (des titres) ; that is enough.” ’ 


If at that time there were any serious chances of a re- 
storation, they were in the hands of General Changarnier, 
who might have played the part of Monk. He commanded 
the army of Paris, and lived in the Tuileries on the side of 
the Rue de Rivoli. He had recently put down an abortive 
émeute. He was master of the situation, in intimate relations 
with the parliamentary leaders, and he spoke of the President 
in the most open and contemptuous language. M. de Falloux 
breakfasted with him, which led to the following conver- 
sation. 


‘The present state of affairs cannot last long,” I said; “ the Assembly 
will shortly be threatened. You will be dismissed, and we shall then 
be tossed into fresh adventures, and powerless unless we can hold forth 
the monarchy, ready and able to save the country.” “ I think exactly 
as you do,” replied the general, “‘ except on one point. France needs 
a transition, which can only be effected by a military government. 
Our unhappy country requires a dictatorship, which, however moderate 
it may be, will have to brave the unpopularity which must not be cast 
on the return of the monarchy. This temporary omnipotence is, 
believe me, a part of my sense of duty more than of my ambition. I 
give you my word of honour that I desire nothing but the monarchy. 
I mean the true legitimate monarchy. The Duchess of Orleans knows 
that very well. You are going to London, and I entreat you to repeat 
to her what I have just said, and to add, ‘ Your Royal Highness is a 
woman, and can do nothing with the army without Changarnier.’ She 
will have neither Changarnier nor the army for any other purpose than 
a frank restoration. Nor would she have the majority in the As- 
sembly. Her brothers-in-law will second you more than you sup- 
pose, and you will see whether, hand in hand, Changarnier is sincere.” ’ 
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Monsieur de Falloux had no intention of going to London. 
He believed in the sincerity of Changarnier ; but he attri- 
buted his failure to the presumption of the man, and to his 
confident belief that it was in his power to place the crown 
on the head of the heir. He omitted to take into considera- 
tion that it was in the power of Louis Napoleon, by a stroke 
of his pen, to deprive him of his command. This is what 
happened shortly afterwards. Nor is this to be wondered at 
if these were his secret intentions. It is very questionable 
whether at that time the Bourbon monarchy had any chances 
at all, but whatever they were they were speedily extinguished 
by a ‘ grandis epistola ’ from the prince at Wiesbaden, an- 
nouncing that without the slightest consultation with his 
ablest supporters he had taken the political direction of his 
party into his own hands, and that he peremptorily rejected 
the slightest deviation from the absolute traditions of which 
he was the representative. 

Second only to his enthusiastic zeal for the restoration of 
the king was M. de Falloux’s fervent desire for the restora- 
tion of the Pope, who had been driven into exile at Gaéta. 
He was therefore one of the most energetic partisans of the 
French expedition to Rome, of which he gives, in these 
volumes, full and minute particulars. But into this portion 
of his work we do not propose to follow him. To us it seems 
that his ultramontane opinions and his fanatical attachment 
to the Papacy rendered him absolutely blind to the true 
interests of France. His is a remarkable example of the 
fatal results of a divided allegiance to an alien Church and 
to a man’s native country. In oureyes the whole policy of the 
Roman expedition and the subsequent occupation of Rome 
for many years was a deplorable error, mischievous to Italy 
and more mischievous to France. Its consequences are felt 
to this day in the estrangement of the two nations; for 
although Italy owes her independence in a great degree to the 
armed intervention of France, that benefit is effaced in the 
eyes of the Italian people by the attempts of Frenchmen to 
re-establish the papal power against the national institutions 
of the country. The result has been that France has lost the 
support of a grateful neighbour, and that Italy has sought 
for alliances in other quarters. 

But M. de Falloux’s short tenure of office was marked by 
one real and important service to his country. The esta- 
blishment of a liberal and voluntary system of public educa- 
tion, by throwing open what had hitherto been the closed 
doors of the University of France, was one of the chief objects 
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of his life. As Minister of Public Instruction and of 
Worship it devolved upon him to propose such a measure, 
and the circumstances of the time enabled him to break down 
the prejudices which had hitherto opposed it. He resolved 
to deal with the question on the broadest liberal principles, 
without reference to his personal opinions ; and for this pur- 
pose he invoked the indiscriminate assistance of men of all 
parties, pledged only to the cause of freedom. The contro- 
versy was an old one ; M. de Falloux appealed to the com- 
batants on both sides to meet him in a spirit of conciliation 
and peace. Thus on the 4th of January, 1859, a Commission 
of four and twenty members was appointed, which included 
M. Cousin, M. Saint-Mare Girardin, and others for the Uni- 
versity ; M. de Montalembert, M. de Melun, M. Cochin, the 
Archbishop of Paris, and the Abbé Dupanloup for the 
Catholic party; M. Thiers, M. de Corcelle, and M. Janvier 
for the State. Itis highly characteristic of the spirit of that 
time that the utmost concord prevailed in this mixed Com- 
mission. M. Cousin quoted the Gospel and the Fathers. 
M. Thiers hung with interest and approval on the words of 
Mgr. Dupanloup. The Catholic members declared that all 
they asked for was liberty and no protection. For the 
moment, and under these auspices, a reconciliation was 
accomplished between the leaders of the State and of the 
Church, and a law was passed in 1850 which bore the name 
of M. de Falloux, and which lasted until another revolution 
rekindled the anticlerical passions of the Republic. 

This was M. de Falloux’s chief legislative effort in his official 
career, which was about to close. His own health was 
broken by the exertions he had been called upon to make, 
and for the remainder of his life he suffered from nervous 
debility, which incapacitated him for vigorous action, and 
left him a permanent invalid. The Ministry to which he 
belonged was in an equally precarious state, and on the 24th 
of October, 1849, he received from the President a letter of 
dismissal, which was shortly followed by the dissolution of 
the Cabinet. Thus, after ten months of office, M. de Falloux 
quitted it for ever. He was then thirty-eight years of age. 
He retired to Nice for a few months, but was able to resume 
his seat in the Assembly during the critical debates which 
preceded the coup d’état of December 1851. A few days before 
that event, at a small dinner given by M. Molé, General 
Changarnier expressed his entire confidence in the security 
of the Assembly and hisown. ‘ My apartment,’ he said, ‘is a 
‘ little fortress. The people in the house are devoted to me, 
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‘ especially the pastrycook on the ground floor and all his 
‘lads!’ Those who heard this rodomontade listened in melan- 
choly silence, concluding that on the morrow the country would 
fall into the hands of whoever was boldest and most cunning. 
The general was taken in his bed a few days afterwards. 

On the morning of the 2nd of December M. de Falloux 
was roused somewhat earlier than usual by some account of 
the events of the night. His neighbours the Duc de Lynes, 
M. de Vatisménil, and others flocked into his rooms. The 
members of the Assembly resolved to hold together ; and 
they eventually met to the number of 300 in the mairie of 
the Xth Arrondissement, where they deliberated for three or 
four hours. M. Berryer took the lead in the measures that 
were adopted. General Oudinot, who was present, was to 


have the military command; but if much was said, nothing ~ 


was done. 


‘ The déchéance had just been voted by 300 members, when we saw 
troops collecting under the windows. The staircase was occupied, 
and an officer, with some soldiers, entered the hall. The two vice- 
presidents and General Oudinot addressed him with so much force and 
dignity that the officer withdrew. But reinforcements were at hand, 
and in short we were seized and marched along the Rue de Grenelle 
to the barracks on the Quai d’Orsay between two ranks of soldiers. 

‘I had left home without my breakfast and without the least pre- 
paration for such an expedition, and we had good reason to be grateful 
for the hospitality shown us by a regiment of lancers in the barracks, 
We were turned into the courtyard as they turn sheep into a meadow, 
and as night came on they thrust us into a large hall. Fortunately for 
me an officer of the regiment, who was an Angevin like myself, offered 
me his room, where I was joined by M. de Rességnier and M. Berryer. 
None of us knew anything of our fate. 

‘ About midnight a police agent requested us to come down and 
“ monter en voiture.” To our great surprise these “ voitures ” turned 
out to be not respectable jfiacres, but cellular carriages. To say the 
truth we none of us expected or desired the honour of martyrdom, and 
we supposed that these measures of constraint would be of short dura- 
tion. But we thought that M. de Morny, rarely guilty of an act of 
bad taste, might, without betraying his new master, have treated his 
colleagues better than convicts. 

‘It turned out that we had General Oudinot on one side, and 
Genera! Lauriston on the other; so in this good company the vehicle 
trotted on until the cells were opened, and we found ourselves in the 
fort of Mont Valérien.’ 


Their confinement was of short duration. Persigny, in 
this emergency, did not forget his friend, and returned the 
service formerly rendered to himself by coming to the for- 
tress. A friend at Court was of use, but M. de Falloux 
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declined his assistance until the whole party were set at 
liberty. 

The opinion of M. de Falloux on the successful aspirant 
who had seized the vacant throne of France was expressed in 
few words: ‘The conqueror of to-day bears within him 
‘ three mortal maladies—despotism, prodigality, war. If he 
‘ escapes one of them, he will infallibly perish by another.’ 
But neither the Royalist nor the constitutional party had 
formed a just conception of the duration of their trial. At 
that time they still cherished hopes that the spirit of loyalty 
or the spirit of liberty would again rouse the country. 
Twenty years elapsed before the catastrophe, foreseen from 
the beginning, recalled them for a moment to public life. 

Fortunately for M. de Falloux his strongest tastes were for 
the life of a country gentleman. His favourite residence was 
at Bourg d’Iré in his much-beloved province of Anjou; and 
here the greater part of these years was spent. He enlarged, 
or rather rebuilt, the chiteau; he applied himself to extend 
and improve the charitable and religious institutions of the 
department; he carried off prizes for his cattle at the agri- 
cultural shows; and he continued his literary pursuits. We 
have said nothing of his earlier works, a life of Louis XVI. 
and a biography of Pope Pius V., which do not appear to have 
had much success. But the papers of Madame Swetchine were 
placed in his hands after her death. He had been attached 
to that remarkable woman with more than filial affection. 
Their sympathy partook of the religious enthusiasm which 
was common to both of them. As Saint-Simon said of 
Fénelon and Madame Guion, ‘ Leur sublime s’amalgama; ” 
and in writing her memoirs M. de Falloux performed what 
was to him a religious duty. The result was one of the most 
remarkable records of piety and fervour which have appeared 
in our time; and by its literary merit it opened to M. de 
Falloux the doors of the French Academy, the honour to 
which of all others he would be most sensible, for indeed he 
never sought any other. The Academy is the only institu- 
tion in France which has survived the revolutions of two 
hundred years, and which afforded, and still affords, a refuge 
to the genius and eloquence of the nation. M. de Falloux 
was supported by all its most eminent members, with the ex- 
ception of M. Thiers, who declined to vote, and he succeeded 
to the fauteuil of M. Molé. 

The Second Empire had at least the merit of uniting men 
in opposition who had been disunited in power. Thus it fell 
out that M. Berryer on one occasion brought together at his 
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Chiteau d’Angerville a party of men who might well figure 
in one of the imaginary conversations of history—M. de 
Montalembert, M. Salvandy, the Bishop of Orleans, M. de 
Falloux, M. Mignet, M. Vitet, and (by his own desire) 
M. Thiers—a remarkable group, which M. de Falloux has 
preserved to us. 


‘The moated Chateau de Angerville, flanked with ancient towers, 
once belonged to the prevét des marchands, Lhuillier, who surrendered 
the keys of Paris to Henry IV. At the end of the gallery hung a 
portrait of Charles X., by Gérard, given to M. Berryer by the king. 
Thiers looked at it with attention and said : 

‘“ That face beams with loyalty and goodness. Now, Berryer, do 
explain to us what was the real intention of the king when he signed the 
Ordinances. Did he deliberately intend to break with the Charter, or 
did he sincerely believe in his right to act as he did under the X1Vth 
Article ?” 

‘“T will answer you with pleasure if you will tell us what were the 
intentions of the Duke of Orleans and your own in making the 
Revolution of July.” 

‘«“ By all means,” said M. Thiers, and he went on to tell his story, 
standing before the fireplace, a little in the attitude of Bonaparte. 

‘« T will confess at once that in the Revolution of July neither the 
Duke of Orleans, nor Laffitte, nor any one of us knew clearly how it 
would end. The Duke of Orleans had two fixed ideas ; one was not to 
overthrow the king, the other not to follow him into another exile. 
His sole objects were to stand independent, without complete submis- 
sion to the Court and without any premeditated design against it, and 
to secure his fortune. When, after the Three Days, we wanted to place 
the crown on his head, we had to tear him from his retreat as if it had 
been to go to the pillory, and to demonstrate that the alternative lay 
between the throne and proscription.” 

‘ “ Laffitte was a worthy commonplace man, detesting street disturb- 
ances, but eager to play a part, which he would have accepted from 
Charles X. as readily as from Louis Philippe, if it had been offered 
him. Casimir Perier roared like a lion when it was proposed to touch 
the dynasty, and Guizot was too faithful a disciple of Royer Collard to 
be much on our side. Lafayette alone was really hostile to the 
Bourbons, and had no liking for the Duke of Orleans. But it was 
necessary to convert him, that he might convert them. As for myself, 
I was really a son of the Revolution, attached to my parent; but all 
the less disposed to compromise her for nothing. I thought the Re- 
storation stronger than it really was or cared to be. The fidelity of the 
army was indubitable, and I could not suppose it would not be used. 
However, as we proceeded we gained courage. You may be certain 
that the Duc de Mortemart did really for some hours hold in his hands 
the destiny of France. If he had been more prompt, more resolute, or 
more able, he would have caused the abdications to be accepted ; many 
of the leading members of the Opposition secretly desired it ; and 
everybody would have submitted more or less unwillingly. Again, at 
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Rambouillet there was still time to save the monarchy, if the monarch 
had attempted it. We had no doubt that the confused mobs which 
pursued the king would be driven back into Paris flying. The regi- 
ments and the strong artillery of General Vincent, officers and men, 
would have acted instantly on a sign from the king. We made the 
Revolution of July because we were led to make it. If we had 
recovered the Charter with the Regency of the Duke of Orleans, we 
should have been satisfied.” ’ 


M. Berryer then took up the wondrous tale on the other 
side, in the following terms, which we are compelled some- 
what to abridge. 


‘ “ T have known no man at heart more amiable or more loyal than 
Charles X. He had the faults of his generation and his education, but 
he also had its merits. He loved France, and thought to save her by pre- 
serving above all things the rights and prerogatives of the Crown. If 
the Left had accepted the Ministry of M. de Martignac, the king would 
now, of his own free will, have changed his course. He was attached 
to several members of that Cabinet, especially M. Hyde Neuville and 
M. de la Ferronays, and he was not insensible to the charm of Martignac. 
Prince Polignac he did not regard as a great politician, and on this 
ground somewhat distrusted him. But he was carried away by the 
fatal predictions of Polignac and his allies in the Tuileries, that all con- 
cessions would be vain, and that the king would have to form an ex- 
clusively Royalist ministry to win the last battle of Royalty against the 
Revolution. The unpardonable fault of the Opposition in overthrow- 
ing M. de Martignac confirmed the king in this belief, and threw him 
without reserve into the arms of the reactionary party. Still a year 
elapsed before he could be induced with great difficulty and reluctantly 
to sign the Ordinance. Even then, if some members of that Cabinet 
had had the courage to resign, rather than yield to the disastrous doc- 
trine of passive obedience, the monarchy might have been saved. 

‘* As for Prince Polignac, he was full of the arrogant traditions of 
his family, and that was not his only danger. It must be confessed 
that he was a visionary in the strict sense of the word: he believed 
that he was in supernatural communication with Heaven. 

‘“ At that time,” said Berryer, ‘‘ I was presented to the Prime 
Minister, who even offered me the Ministry of Justice. I declined it, 
on the ground of my total political inexperience.” ‘‘ There are men,” 
said the prince, “who do not want experience.” Such language struck 
me painfully, the more so as I felt that he applied it to himself. 
I remonstrated, but he replied, ‘“‘ You think I am engaged in a rash 
enterprise, without wishing to tell me so. Yes! perhaps I should not 
have the strength to carry out my purpose if I werealone. But I will 
reveal to you what I have made known to very few of my friends. 
God aids me, day by day, by communications, the origin of which is 
indubitable.” 

‘“ At these words,” Berryer continued, “ I was struck with terror. 
I saw the ruin of the monarchy, and the era of revolutions burst open 
before me, and with a few incoherent expressions I left the room, 
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ordered post horses, and went to plead a cause in the country, full of 
the most dire presentiments for the future.” 


On the day which followed this remarkable conversation at 
Angerville, a confidentiai interview took place between the 
Royalist members of this gathering and M. Thiers. They 
of course defended their principles, and even said to him, 
‘ Beware lest your country should one day write on your 
‘tomb, “ M. Thiers, who clearly saw all the ills of France, 
‘ “ but would heal none of them.” ’ 


‘“No!” exclaimed Thiers, in a tone of strong emotion, “ my 
country shall never appeal to my patriotism in vain. Ifthe events occur 
which you desire, and which I too desire, more perhaps than you 
suppose, I shall not flinch from truths or even avowals. I am a 
monarchist, not perhaps as you are in some respects, but as much as 
youare. I am convinced of the superiority of the monarchical sys- 
tem; above all I am convinced that the French temperament and 
republican government are incompatible. When we have only to ad- 
just shades of difference, you will see me do for the monarchy what 
you have seen me do for religion, with you, and with my venerable 
friend the Bishop of Orleans.” The next day we all left Angerville, 
full of admiration for our host, and in close connexion and union with 
each other by ties which remained unbroken during the whole period 
of the Second Empire.’ 


The closing years cf the Empire were marked by events 
most afflicting to M. de Falloux. The dearest of his friends 
and the ablest of his allies, Father Lacordaire, General 
Lamoriciére, M. Berryer, and M. de Montalembert all died 
within a few months. No pages of this work are more 
touching than the chapter devoted to their memory. They 
were spared the mournful spectacle of the calamities of their 
country, which surpassed even the keenest pangs of personal 
affection and sorrow. 

The fatal results of the war and the fall of the Empire 
opened an entirely new era in the annals of the Revolution, 
and although another Republic had been proclaimed on the 
4th of September, the course of events appeared to be more 
favourable than it had ever been before to the Royalist cause. 
The nation, paralysed by defeat, by invasion, by the dissolu- 
tion of the army and of all constituted authority, turned to 
its natural leaders, and the aristocracy and gentry of France 
sprang once more into active life. From the prince to the 
peasant all ranks were confounded in the patriotic armies, and 
the ascendency of men of education, station, and tried valour, 
soon placed them in the front of the battle. The result was 
that when a National Assembly was convoked at Bordeaux, 
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it consisted mainly of a class of men who had been excluded 
from public life for many years. The popularity they had 
won by their exertions in the field carried the elections and 
sent them to the Chamber. No legislative body which had 
met for forty years was so favourably disposed to the 
restoration of the monarchy. It might have been carried 
at Bordeaux by acclamation. But that solution was met by 
the influence of two unforeseen but invincible obstacles—the 
will of M. Thiers and the no less inflexible will of the Comte 
de Chambord himself. The work before us contains, for the 
first time, a full and authentic account of these opposing 
influences, which were destined to extinguish the hopes the 
Royalist party not unreasonably entertained. 

Although the Executive Government at Tours was in the 
hands of M. Gambetta, the most important fact in the then 
state of affairs was the universally recognised ascendency of 
M. Thiers, who had been the consistent opponent of the 
declaration of war and the principal negotiator of the 
peace—that peace which was ardently desired and imme- 
diately ratified by the Assembly at Bordeaux. Undoubtedly 
M. Thiers rendered to his country in those transactions ser- 
vices which will ever reflect the greatest honour on his 
statesmanship and patriotism. He took the command of a 
sinking vessel, and saved her from the rocks. This can 
never be forgotten. But what answer had M. Thiers to give 
to the question addressed to him by M. de Falloux at their 
first interview, ‘What will you do with France on the 
‘ morrow of the peace ?’ The reply was evasive, and the sub- 
sequent conduct of Thiers was not calculated to throw light 
upon it. It was thought desirable by the Royalist party that 
the Republic should bear for a time the burden of the armies 
of the Empire and of the last Revolution, and that the king 
should not be brought back in the train of a defeated army 
and a humiliating peace. But how long was the interregnum 
to last? With a full knowledge of the facts now before us, 
it is impossible to doubt that M. Thiers was thinking more 
of his personal position and power than of the future consti- 
tion and welfare of his country. 

The predominant fault in the character of M. Thiers, in 
spite of all his versatility and patriotism, was that he knew 
not how to serve. He conceived that he was born to 
command, never to obey. In all things, small and great, 
abroad and at home, his own activity and will were to be 
paramount. The service even of the Crown was intolerable 
to him. His ambition was equal to his activity. The 
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Republic to him meant his own administration without a 
master. That power had been placed by events in his hands, 
and, intoxicated with his position, he meant to keep it. It 
is within our own knowledge that being asked by a friend 
how it came to pass that he had adopted the Republic, to 
which he had been all his life mortally opposed, he replied, 
‘La République! certainement la République! sans la Ré- 
‘ publique que serais-je moi? Adolphe Thiers, bourgeois.’ 
That feeling and that remarkable speech explain the part 
he played—not with success, for after a short term of power, 
not always wisely used, his Presidency of the State came to 
an ignominious close. He appears never to have foreseen 
that the permanent government of a great nation must rest 
on principles more solid and unchanging than the popu- 
larity of an orator or a minister. At Bordeaux his object 
was to keep the Royal Family in the shade, and to amuse 
the supporters of the monarchy with false expect.tions. He 
insisted on removing the Assembly to Versailles, although 
the insurrection of the Commune was imminent; and the 
first act of his administration was the siege of Paris. 

But in justice to M. Thiers it must be said that there was 
a moment when he favoured the restoration of the monarchy 
and the reconciliation of the Royal Family, although, as he 
phrased it, it is not pleasant to be second in a country in 
which you hold the first place; and it was not M. Thiers, 
but the Comte de Chambord himself who defeated the com- 
bination. On Saturday, July 1, 1871, M. de Falloux, being 
then at Versailles, learned that on that day the Comte de 
Paris and the Duc de Chartres were to dine with M. Thiers, 
and that on the following Monday they were to start for 
Belgium, where the Comte de Chambord was ready to receive 
them. The journey had been arranged by M. de Jarnac on 
the part of the princes, and by M. de la Ferté on behalf of 
the Comte de Chambord. The dinner took place and was 
highly successful. Legitimists and Orleanists crowded to 
the evening reception, and were presented to the princes, 
who produced a most favourable impression. Their intended 
departure for Bruges was announced. M. Thiers was de- 
lighted, and said to M. de Falloux, ‘C’est la Monarchie qui 
‘ recevait hier chez la République.’ Somebody observed 
that the Comte de Chambord was the only personage want- 
ing at the dinner. ‘ He would have been welcome,’ said 
Thiers, ‘ and I don’t despair of having that honour.’ Never 
were the hopes of the Royalist party raised higher, and 
apparently with better reason. In a few hours a frost, a 
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nipping frost, destroyed them altogether. A cold, we 
might say a repulsive note, written in the third person and 
dated from Blois, was placed in the hands of the Comte de 
Paris, in which the Comte de Chambord desired his cousins 
to postpone their visit until he had made known to France 
‘sa pensée tout entiére.’ That was the first blow, and it 
was severe. The journey of the princes was abandoned. 
It then transpired that the Comte de Chambord had spent 
twenty-four hours in Paris on his way to his own chiteau 
at Chambord, near Blois. He had visited some public 
buildings incognito, and seen his principal agent, the 
Marquis de la Ferté. To him the royal intentions were dis- 
closed. They were of such a nature that, although M. de 
la Ferté was devoted to the service of the prince, and would 
have laid down his life for his cause, he felt bound to 
expostulate in the warmest language. The interview ended 
in an altercation. The prince and his faithful servant 
parted, never to meet again. This intelligence, which was 
made known to the Royalist party by M. de la Ferté with 
tears in his eyes, filled them with consternation. A depu- 
tation, consisting of the Duc de la Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia, 
the Comte de Maillé, and the Vicomte de Gontaut-Biron, 
started for Chambord to remonstrate. Even the Bishop of 
Orleans was persuaded to follow it. ‘ Never,’ writes M. de 
Falloux, ‘ will there be more complete unanimity in despair.’ 
All was vain. The prince was inflexible. ‘We have lost 
‘ in twenty-four hours,’ said the venerable M. de Laurentie, 
‘ the fruits of twenty years’ prudence.’ On July 6 appeared 
the well-known manifesto of the prince, in which he de- 
clared his unalterable attachment to the white flag of his 
ancestors: ‘Je ne laisserai pas arracher de mes mains 
‘)’étendard d’Henri IV, de Francois I* et de Jeanne d’Arc. 
‘ Francais! Henri V ne peut abandonner le drapeau blanc 
‘de HenriIV.’? ‘Osang de Charles X!’ exclaimed M. Vitet 
as he read the proclamation. 

If it were not that the fate of the monarchy and of France 
was at stake, there is something invincibly comic and absurd 
in this incident. Very probably the white flag of the Bour- 
bons never was the flag of Francois I. or of Jeanne d’Are at 
all; and as for Henry IV. he made far greater sacrifices to 
gain the throne, since he changed not his flag but his religion. 
It was not the flag of the army alone that staggered the 
Comte de Chambord. There was another difficulty about the 
national cockade. A uniform had been secretly prepared for 
his royal highness to enter Paris in state, with a hat to match ; 
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but on that hat was—oh! horror of horrors !—a tricolour 
cockade! The prince had rather die in exile, and abandon 
his country to anarchy, than wear such an emblem. What 
strikes us as still more extraordinary is, that the Royalist 
leaders should have persevered in their infatuated devotion to 
their master, and in their efforts to place him on the throne, 
after this palpable demonstration of his character and capacity. 
A prince of such consummate obstinacy and folly would not 
have kept a minister three days or his throne three months. 
The only service the Comte de Chambord could render to 
France would have been to abdicate, and transfer his rights 
toanabler man. But of that, too, he was incapable. 

One result of this catastrophe was, that M. Thiers broke 
with the Royalists altogether, and threw himself upon the 
Republican, and even the Radical, party. M. de Falloux, in 
a long and warm conversation, pointed out to him the in- 
evitable consequences of this policy, both to himself and to 
the country; but the die was cast. ‘The man,’ says 
Falloux, ‘ most able to raise and guide France, was becom- 
‘ing the most obstinate in dividing and misleading her.’ 
The more M. Thiers inclined towards the Left, the more he 
estranged the Conservative majority of the Assembly which 
had placed him in power. It was painful to witness to what 
a low class of supporters and associates he had reduced the 
circle of his friends ; and at last the inevitable rupture came. 
On May 24, 1873, the Conservative opposition carried a de- 
claration of its principles against the Government by a 
majority of 362 to 348. M. Thiers, who never understood 
the distinction between the presidential and the ministerial 
office, immediately resigned. Marshal Macmahon was on the 
same day elected to the presidential chair; and on May 26 
the Moniteur announced that a Conservative Cabinet had 
been formed under the Due de Broglie. It is worthy of re- 
mark that on August 5 of the same year the Comte de Paris 
repaired to Frohsdorf, and the fusion of the two branches of 
the Royal Family was completed. 

The disclosures contained in these volumes prove beyond 
all doubt that the whole design of what is termed the 
‘ 24th of May ’ was not only to govern the Republic on Con- 
servative principles, but to restore the monarchy and to 
place the Comte de Chambord on the throne. The Duc de 
Broglie, with more sagacity than his Legitimist friends, saw 
where the difficulty lay. He wrote to M. de Falloux on 
August 24, 1873 :— 


‘ Well! we have certainly cleared the way, and there is no impedi- 
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ment to what you have all your life desired. But it is not everything 
to have the way open. Who will tread it? A nation cannot cast 
itself down before a man, however illustrious his birth may be. He 
must meet it at least halfway. Will that be done? Will even a step 
be taken ? Nothing authorises us to think so.’ 


The Duc de Broglie shared the opinion of the Royalists as 
to what was desirable for France, but he evidently did not 
share their confidence. The question of the Restoration was 
not brought before the Cabinet, but all the Ministers were 
united in desiring and promoting it. A curious incident 
marked the progress of the affair. Count Maxence de 
Damas, the Master of the Horse at Frohsdorf, was sent to 
inspect the Imperial stables at the Louvre, and gave his 
orders as if the king were about to take possession of them. 
A committee of nine members of the Legitimist and Orleanist 
parties was formed to conduct the negotiation, and after 
mature deliberation they agreed upon a form of words 
which was supposed to settle the difficulty of the flag. It 
ran thus : ‘ Le drapeau tricolore est maintenu. Il ne pourra 
‘étre modifié que par l’accord du Roi et de l’Assemblée.’ 
The meaning of these enigmatical words was, that after the 
return of the king it should be proposed and voted that the 
fleurs de lis be added to the tricolour flag. 

Meanwhile the Comte de Paris at Frohsdorf and the 
numerous missions sent to ascertain the intentions of the 
prince had been courteously received, but they failed to ex- 
tract from him any positive explanation on the main point in 
dispute. Perhaps their wishes led them to put too favour- 
able an interpretation on his ambiguous language. As for 
M. de Falloux, he thought it impossible that the Comte de 
Chambord should refuse a throne offered to him under the 
most favourable conditions, without foreign intervention, 
with no chance of civil war, supported by the existing 
Government, by the army, and by an Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage. Could anything more be dreamt 
of ? Ifthe Comte de Chambord asked for more, his preten- 
sions would exceed the limits of all known infatuation. 
M. Chesnelong laid before his colleagues a textual report of 
the engagements assented to by the prince. But neither 
he nor M. de Falloux had sounded the depths of the royal 
mind. On the 27th of October another verbose and incoherent 
letter arrived from Salzburg, in which the prince again 
declared his immutable resolution never to abandon the flag 
of Arques and Ivry. The effect of this letter was immediate, 
diastrous, and final. Tears rolled down the cheeks of 
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General Changarnier. M. Chesnelong exclaimed, ‘ I appeal 
‘from the king to God.’ Duc Audiffret-Pasquier (an 
Orleanist) murmured, ‘ All is lost.’ The effect on the public 
and the whole Conservative party was not less deplorable. 

The Comte de Chambord had not anticipated these conse- 
quences. He was rudely undeceived. He repaired at once 
to Paris and solicited an interview with Marshal Macmahon, 
which was declined. He saw but few of his friends. Such 
was his anxiety when the Assembly was deliberating on the 
prolongation of the power of the Marshal, that he stood at 
night, wrapped in his cloak, beside the statue of Louis XIV. 
in the great court at Versailles, to await the vote. The vote 
was adverse, and the next day he turned his back on France 
for ever. 

We remember to have heard at the time two of the leading 
French statesmen engaged in these transactions, who were 
themselves desirous of the establishment of a Liberal consti- 
tutional monarchy in France, express their asconishment and 
regret that the policy of the Government of the 24th of May 
was regarded with disfavour in England. The answer they 
received was that in the opinion of their English friends and 
wellwishers it appeared probable that this policy would 
defeat its own object. It might be possible in the then 
state of France to carry on the Government of the Republic 
on Moderate and Conservative principles, which is what 
M. Thiers had originally promised and intended to do. But 
an abrupt restoration of the monarchy in the person of a 
sovereign wedded to all the prejudices of his race, and full of 
extravagant conceptions of his own rights, was a different 
affair, and would probably not carry the country with him. 
The result would be a failure ; and a failure would throw the 
Republic into the hands of the extreme party, who would 
make an unscrupulous use of their power. This prediction 
has been fulfilled. The Ministry of the Duc de Broglie dis- 
solved the Assembly and appealed to the country ; the result 
was the triumph of the ultra-democrats. Marshal Macmahon 
(who had been declared President for seven years) resigned ; 
and the Government fell into the hands of men who have 
sought to prolong their precarious official existence by con- 
cessions to the revolutionary party and by systematic mal- 
administration, scarcely distinguishable from anarchy, and 
the worst forms of corruption. 

M. de Falloux completed these memoirs in 1880 and died 
in 1884. He lived long enough to witness the failure of all 
his hopes, and the realisation of all his fears. We know not 
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whether, if his life had been prolonged, he would have seen 
reason to anticipate greater evils or a brighter future. 


‘Thrown back without a pilot in the midst of storms, will France 
ever again enter the harbour, which we once deemed, for a moment, to 
be within her reach ? I will not despair of it. That is in any case 
the secret of her return to her former greatness, or her surrender to that 
decadence towards which she is driven by the treacherous currents 
that now sway her course. Be this as it may, I have endeavoured in 
these volumes to vindicate the faith and the patriotism of those with 
whom I have acted; and if they fail to save our country, they will at 
least save their conscience before God and their honour before men.’ 


These are his concluding words. The present state of 
France is an answer to his question. 





Art. III.—A Study of Religion. By James Martineav, D.D. 
2 vols. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press: 1888. 


[Ts the history of a long antagonism the names which 

characterise the opposing systems tend to lose their 
definiteness and become merged in vague and misleading 
connotations. ‘There has been an old-standing quarrel,’ 
said Plato, ‘between poetry and philosophy ;’ but he meant 
by poetry the art only of playful imitation, while philosophy 
covered for him all that was intellectual and moral both 
in the world and in man. The wadaid tis Svadopa between 
science and religion has suffered similar mutations in the 
meanings assigned to the words. To the modern agnostic 
thinker the word ‘science’ stands for all that is rational 
and true, while religion becomes the storehouse of dreams. 
To the theologian, on the other hand, while religion is that 
which corresponds to the need of his soul for some abiding 
unity, the word ‘science’ signifies whatever is phenomenal 
and transitory and meaningless. Some such confusion in 
terminology is inevitable when men approach a subject from 
opposite ends; for each of the disputants arrogates to 
himself as much of the disputed territory as he can grasp, 
and leaves to his rival the smallest margin of uncultivated 
remainder. But perhaps the religious thinker is more 
blameable in this respect than the scientific. For science, 
in modern times at all events, has always had one method 
and one animating spirit: what she knows, she knows 
always in the same way, and ‘the scientific’ is that which 
is ascertainable on certain regular modes of procedure. But 
religion has had a more fluctuating meaning, and been 
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applied to very diverse methods and presuppositions. What 
does religion mean? Does it mean a dogmatic creed, a 
theology? Ought the word to be applied strictly to that 
which is called supernatural religion? And if so, what is 
the position of that which, more often in the last century 
than in the present, used to be called natural religion ? 
Is there such a thing as natural religion? Shall we call it 
an intellectual creed or an emotional habit of mind; or, 
rather, shall we describe it as the union of the two—emotion 
tempered by thought and reason touched with enthusiasm ? 
If religion admits of such varying interpretations, there is 
reason and excuse for the confident rapacity of the scientist. 

It is one of the conspicuous merits of Dr. Martineau’s 
work, ‘A Study of Religion,’ that he is justly impatient 
with this want of precision in the leading terms of his 
subject. He rarely allows himself any tinge of bitterness, 
but even his unruffled temper is stirred by what he calls 
‘the limp tendencies of our age.’ One of these flaccid 
habits is to allow the word ‘religion’ to stand for any 
culture, whether literary or artistic, and to suppose that 
God is identical with nature. It follows from such a posi- 
tion that we can vapour about ‘ideals,’ and deem ourselves 
religious; that we can divorce emotion from belief, and feel 
affection for some fiction of our imagination; that we can 
therefore dispense with any object for our religion, and 
nurse ourselves with ‘sickly talk’ of admiration, though 
there be nothing to be admired; finally, that we can get 
rid of the word ‘atheist’ (for no one, if God be nature, can 
disbelieve his existence), or, if we retain the opprobrious 
epithet, make it the synonym for feebleness and cynicism. 
Dr. Martineau cannot away with any of these amiable weak- 
nesses. To him they are in truth the product of invertebrate 
thought. He is quite aware how they have originated. 
He knows that it is one of the characteristics of our age to 
get rid of violence in our altercations, and to see the con- 
spicuous virtues of an enemy. He confesses that such 
watering down of our conceptions is due to the laudable 
desire to live peaceably with all men and to agree with our 
adversary quickly while we are in the way with him. Hence, 
if the scientist is offended by the word ‘ God,’ let us by all 
means give up the name or call nature God; and if the 
term ‘religion’ be a stumblingblock, it is easy to suppose 
that it means nothing more than the worship of beauty, the 
devotion of the artist to his ideal. But revolutions cannot 
be quelled by rose water, and it is with a revolution that 
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we have to do here. For revolution it assuredly is when 
science either in the hands of Comte confines us to the 
region of phenomena, or in the language of Spencer desires 
us to call the object of our reverence and awe by the mean- 
ingless name of ‘the unknowable.’ Hence, at the outset of 
his work, Dr. Martineau lays down in precise and signi- 
ficant terms what he means by religion. ‘By religion,’ he 
says, ‘I understand the belief and worship of Supreme 
‘Mind and Will;’ ‘ belief in an ever-living God, that is, 
‘of a Divine Mind and Will, ruling the universe, and hold- 
‘ing moral relations with mankind.’* To the innermost 
seat of this belief in the constitution of the human mind 
he desires to lead his reader, and thence to draw out all the 
conceptions which have their birth in so fruitful a germ. 
This task he essays not wholly without misgiving, for he 
knows that it is not in sympathy with the prevailing ten- 
dencies of the time. He is aware that modern thought 
brings all its batteries to bear against that which is the 
essence of his view, the belief in a personal God. But the 
masterly execution of his task in the two volumes which 
we have placed at the head of this article proves with what 
rare steadfastness of aim and consistency of thought the 
problem has been attacked and conquered. Nor does it 
give less pleasure to his reader to find that he is led through 
paths adorned with the flowers of a poetical and graceful 
fancy, and that a style of grave and sustained eloquence 
carries on its strong wings the burden of a severely meta- 
physical system. 

If reason, as many philosophers have told us, demands 
the totality of things, the necessity of framing some general 
conception of this universe—its origin, its meaning, and its 
end—becomes more pressing in proportion as the mass of 
embarrassing detail becomes greater. As science every day 
adds fresh conquered provinces to the empire of our know- 
ledge, we desire the more ardently to know the nature of 
the central authority and the character of the government 
which it sways. The cry is perpetual for some creed, some 
body of dogmas which contain the essential principles of 
our cosmos. We are weary of the detail; we wish to find 
the data falling into some gradations of inferiority and 
superiority, so that from the lowest rungs of the ladder we 
may climb to the highest. The unity of science, which was 
the earliest aim of the scientific explorer, is an ideal which 
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is slow to leave us, and which bids fair, indeed, to tarry with 
us to the end. Is this perpetual straining after the primal 
and the real, which is the chief characteristic of our reason, 
also its chief delusion? So Kant thought; but the ten- 
dency cannot be stifled by stigmatising it as an error, and 
its baulked aims in knowledge became for Kant its guiding 
principles in morals. Let us attempt to classify some of the 
answers which are returned to such problems, in order that 
among the theories of the scope and meaning of the uni- 
verse, the key which Dr. Martineau has found to the riddle 
of this painful earth may have its proper place and its due 
appreciation. 

If science is always showing us the interdependence of 
phenomena, it must lay especial stress on the links which 
bind its groups of facts together. Thus phenomena are 
connected by the bond of cause and effect; they are held 
together by certain regularities which are called laws, 
among the more conspicuous being the laws of the con- 
servation of energy and the correlation of forces; and 
nature, as a whole, is found to exhibit uniformity. Theories 
serve to connect different groups of facts with one another ; 
hypotheses unite the present with the past and the future ; 
the unknown is interpreted according to the analogies of the 
known. Thus the heterogeneous mass is welded together 
by the discoveries of affinities, and the resolution of the 
complex into the simple leads the inquirer to ask for ‘ the 
‘fewest generalisations which being assumed, the frame- 
‘ work of nature will remain what it is.’ Have we here an 
answer to our quest? But what is the nature of the universe 
thus known? Had it a cause? Nay, but this is to travel 
beyond the region of known phenomena to some unknown 
thing which is not phenomenal. Has it some essential 
substance or reality? But this is an old-world theory, which 
has long ago been exploded. Had ita beginning? Will it 
have an end? Such creation theories and annihilation 
theories are unprofitable and, at all events, unprovable. 
Has it some final end or purpose, towards which it is work- 
ing? How can we tell? Being part ourselves of the cosmic 
order, we cannot transport ourselves out of that order to 
discover whereto things are tending. It is clear, then, that 
the creed of science is not encumbered with the answering 
of so-called ultimate questions. The world is the relation 
of phenomena to one another; there is no cause which is 
not also an effect of some other cause; and if we seek to 
retrace the steps of causation, the search is endless. Let us 
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be content with what we know, and refuse to trouble our- 
selves with a whence and a whither and a why. Such is the 
answer of what is termed Positivism or Phenomenalism, 
the creed of Comtism and of most scientific thinkers, an 
answer which is no answer, for it opposes to our obstinate 
questionings the dead blank of nescience. It leads us no- 
where, because it leads us to that agnosticism which is the 
clear contradiction of our reasoning faculties. To the 
reason, which bids us know the real, it answers that the real 
is the unknowable. 

To rest content with a world of related phenomena is 
impossible for any one who, in any measure, desires to see 
the cosmos of things sub specie eternitatis. It is, of course, 
possible for a man to be so occupied with the working out 
of some special hypothesis, or so engaged with the study of 
some special sphere of nature’s operations, that he has no 
time or wish to regard what Bacon called ‘the fabric’ of 
things. To him it is of no concern that the data of his 
inquiry, being unconnected with a general metaphysical 
theory, are hanging, as it were, in the air; for his intense 
preoccupation with his subject puts out of his mind the 
consciousness of any such position. Probably it is im- 
possible to be a successful scientist without a specialism of 
study and interest. But specialism, whether for the poli- 
tician, the practical man, or the student, means limitation 
as well as concentration. And sometimes even for such men 
the impulse is irresistible to ‘lift their eyes up to the hills 
‘ whence cometh their help.’ Darwin, with all his instincts 
so finely developed in the way of observation of detail, can- 
not sometimes help speculating on the bearing of his hypo- 
thesis on the relations between God and the world, though 
his modesty always led him to acknowledge that his intel- 
lectual training was not adapted to such ‘ abstract’ ques- 
tions. Even Comte, who above all wasa phenomenalist, and 
whose chief merit it is to have insisted on the positive 
spirit as the proper attitude for science, had his constructive 
moments, when he built his worship of humanity, though 
on a basis of simple agnosticism. Most thinkers, it is clear, 
are unable to acquiesce in an attitude of mere intellectual 
suspense. But what is the character of their ontology ? 
When once the step has been taken from the ‘ relations of 
* phenomena to one another’ to something behind and above 
them which is their essence or real being or cause, how is 
this essential reality interpreted? Ontology—the recog- 
nition of a real ground for all the things which are born 
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and appear to pass away—may be carried out either in the 
interests of materialism or idealism. The ‘real ground” 
may be an irrational force or a rational self-consciousness ; 
or, again, it may be the Father and God of usall. Itis 
needful to distinguish with some care between the different. 
forms which such ontological theories may assume. 

The materialistic form of the theory need not detain us 
long. It is above all the worship of force, for directly we 
seek to understand how and why the various combinations 
of material atoms pass through their changing developements, 
we leave the conception of matter as some dead thing or 
passive vehicle for mechanical ingenuity, and rise to the 
notion of an active side of matter, a universal energy which 
works through every wheel and joint of the machine. To 
this universal energy or world force Schopenhauer gave 
the somewhat deceptive name of ‘the will.’ This will 
must be construed not (as is the case witn our wills) as 
conjoined with intelligence and foresight, but asa monstrous 
irrational force, constantly rushing into life, and exhibiting 
itself in ascending forms of existence. At the last, it begets 
the consciousness of man, which serves to mirror its own 
devouring activities, but can in no wise control them; for 
conscious man is but the latest child of will, and is swept 
along the current of the natural forces which he is power- 
less to guide. An essential part of the conception of this 
world force is, that it is irrational; if it were rational it 
would not be materialistic, and could not, therefore, stand 
at the head of the material world as its author and inspirer. 
It follows also that intelligence is not that which explains 
the universe except in the limited sense that it can reveal 
the hideous turmoil of warring waters; it does not explain 
the universe in the sense that it is akin to the inspiring 
spirit which is the essence of the world and makes it what. 
it is. The theory, then, is a Moloch creed ; it sacrifices the 
best things of the spirit to a nature which, because emptied 
of intellect, is not God, nor even a devil, but the blank 
negation of all that we ourselves are. We are, therefore, 
orphaned in such a universe. Feeling that we are better 
than the secret Power of things—for do we not think and 
feel ?—we are yet left in the hands of that merciless Power. 
There is no light brooding over the tempestuous waters ; the 
universe is not rational, though instinct with tremendous 
energies. But such a conception is the deathblow of philo- 
sophy, which cannot proceed except on the assumption 
that the world is rational. If this is the God which the 
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scientific materialist worships, let us hasten to add that he 
does not consciously bow his knees to such a monstrosity. 
Still there the conception remains, as the final term of his 
speculations ; it is the only logical result of such ontology 
as he allows himself; and if he does not proceed to the 
legitimate conclusion it is only because he prefers to remain 
a Positivist, occupies himself with phenomenal relations, 
and resolutely abjures the ultimate problems of thought. 
He does not profess the Moloch creed, but only because he 
is without a creed at all. He has in truth a distaste for 
metaphysics, and does not see that metaphysics of some 
kind must underlie even the speculations of science. For 
those who are not blind to such consequences, and who feel 
the necessity of a metaphysic, the alternative is clear. If 
they are to be ontologists, they will have an ontology of a 
very different stamp. The ‘real ground’ of all phenomena 
cannot be material force, but a spiritual energy. And here 
we are approaching the position of those thinkers who in 
England are sometimes called Neo-Kantians or Hegelians, 
a position with which Dr. Martineau has some sympathy, 
but from which he very widely dissents in many essential 
principles. 

There is a spiritual principle in man, which alone explains 
his intellectual and his moral activity. If we start from the 
conditions of knowledge (which is the starting point of one 
of the most characteristic of these thinkers, the late Pro- 
fessor Green), we discover that all knowledge implies the 
existence of one permanent self, which is the focus, as it were, 
of all the rays, the centre towards which all the lines of 
knowledge run. If knowledge exists, it must be knowledge 
for some subject; and this subject, which is implied in all 
feeling and thinking, is the necessary and inevitable back- 
ground of every phase and activity of consciousness. Now, 
knowledge means the system of relations which for us holds 
the whole universe of things together. Without this system 
of relations the world would for us fall into a heterogeneous 
mass of isolated and disconnected particles, and, so far as we 
are concerned, cease to be a knowable world at all. Thus 
the knowable world implies a connected system, and the 
connected system implies a constant and abiding self or 
spiritual principle. And so we pass, by steps which it would 
be impossible to summarise without an intricate metaphysi- 
cal analysis, into the conception of a universal self or abso- 
lute spiritual principle as the real secret of things—a 
universal self which is akin to the self within each of us, or 
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rather which identically animates and inspires every indi- 
vidual thinking self. ‘This universal self-consciousness we 
may call God, or world-soul or spirit, but the essence of the 
conception is that, whatever else it may be, and however it 
may be called, it is spiritual and not material, it is rational, 
not arbitrary, because it is thought itself. However majestic 
this conception may be, and however arduous may be the 
terminology in which it is expressed,* we must not be daunted 
by its majesty or deterred by its technical nomenclature, but 
we must ask of it some of the questions which are most im- 
portant for us as individuals in a world larger than ourselves. 
What are the issues which are of most moment for ourselves ? 
As individuals, we desire to know what relation we bear to the 
Divine power which upholds the universe. We wish to know 
whether we as persons can speak to God asa person, whether 
His spirit can communicate with our spirit, and whether the 
relations upon which we enter in this life ave continued in 
some future existence. Is God a perscei? Are we im- 
mortal? These are the problems which vex us most, for if 
there be no kinship between us and the Divine, or if there be 
an interruption of such kinship at death, then for us the 
world is still unrationalised, it is still a lodging in which we 
are strangers, and not a home in which we are recognised as 
sons. It is when confronted with such persistent questions 
that the system which we are now examining exchanges its 
majesty for a somewhat shadowy mysticism. 

Are we immortal? Yes and no. The essential part of 
us is thought, for the ‘ spiritual principle ’ within us, which 
gives to all our actions and our conceptions their meaning as 
well as their meeting place, is defined asa self-consciousness 
which, if not a thinking consciousness, is nothing. Now if 
it be thought which for us makes a world of phenomena, on 
which thought is exercised, and which, in turn, wake its 
activity, thought is apparently the very condition of reality 
and life. As such it is plainly deathless, for it is-the very 
spirit of lite. But just as Plato, in the proofs of immortality 
which he details in the ‘ Pheedo,’ glides from the immortality 
of individual souls into the immortality of soul in general, 
so, too, the modern Hegelian cheats our personal desire for 
another life by laying stress on the deathless character of 
thought or spirit in general. We live and move and act 
because we are incarnated thought. Yes, but when the 
incarnation is over, will thought resume its universal 








* Cf. for instance, Green’s ‘ Prolegomena to Ethics,’ Bk. I. 
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existence, as though freed from the temporary bounds of a 
personal embodiment? And is this the immortality we 
crave, this shadowy existence in which personality ceases, 
and where there are no links of memory to connect the 
universal eternity with the individual life? If to this the 
reply be given that the case stands as it does with the pre- 
vious ante-natal existence, of which, indeed, we are not 
conscious, but which is also involved in the eternal existence 
of spirit, such an argument can be easily rebutted. We are 
not dealing with what a metaphysical system may or may 
not necessitate, we are only demanding an answer to a plain 
question. Am I, an individual self, whose essence, let it 
be granted, is a spiritual principle, to look forward to a life 
after death as an individual, or am Inot? For if the future 
life be no more wedded by links of recollection to the present 
than the present is to a possible past, in which also the 
spiritual principle may have had its being, then for me, as an 
individual, there is no immortality. For there can be no 
memory to connect the new phase with the old, no golden 
thread run through the diverse experience to preserve the 
sense of personal identity. 

So, too, with the other question, What is the relation in 
which man stands to God? or, if the proper terminology 
must be adhered to, What is the relation between the in- 
dividual self-consciousness and the universal self-conscious- 
ness ? The first is clearly a person. What is the second ? 
Is a God, so interpreted, a person also? To this, too, 
the answer is equally embarrassed. For from one point 
of view, the personality of God must clearly disappear. 
God is the universal, the infinite self-consciousness, and the 
universal and the infinite cannot be individual. But so 
conveniently elastic are these metaphysical conceptions, that 
from another point of view a kind of shadowy personality 
seems to emerge. The Universal Spirit is one with our 
spirit; he it is who inspires our spirit with such spiritual 
life as it possesses: so that so far as the spiritual principle 
within us is personal, to that extent God, too, is an apo- 
theosed personality. But this is not the solution we want. 
We do not desire to know whether the God in us be personal, 
but whether the God without us, the eternal omnipresent God, 
is personal. Can our spirits have communion with His; or 
are our spirits evaporated, as it were, into His? Here is 
the crucial question on which so many philosophies have 
suffered shipwreck. It is easy enough to have a philosophy 
of the individual, for have we not the line of English 
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philosophers from Hobbes to John Stuart Mill? It is no 
difficult task to havea philosophy of the universal since 
Spinoza reared his stately fabric of pantheism. But a 
philosophy of the universal plus the individual, that is the 
hard matter. Our individualities are real enough, at all 
events; their personality is pressing and insistent. But a 
metaphysical system which shall reconcile the personality of 
man with the universal God, which shall interpret a cosmos 
in which the spiritual principle includes, and yet does not 
cancel individual spirits, this is the goal which the English 
Hegelian has, indeed, set before himself, but which he can 
be hardly said to have attained. And short of this con- 
summation, the tendency in him is obviously in the direction 
of a pantheism. The God which he hypostatises is a 
universal Weltgeist in which personality is absorbed. The 
Hegelian has taken the universal form of thought and con- 
verted it into a substantial reality ; but such an object, even 
if real, is not the God with whose lineamer.ts we would fain 
make acquaintance. He has, indeed, preserved the spiri- 
tuality of his ontological principle; but he has done it at the 
expense of all that could make it a principle of religion.* 
It is here that the importance of Dr. Martineau’s opening 
definition becomes manifest. For he begins by professing 
his belief in ‘an Everliving God, that is, of a Divine Mind 
‘and Will ruling the universe and holding moral relations 
‘with mankind.’ He does not, indeed, prove this first 
principle; he assumes it as one of his postulates. All 
philosophy must begin with some assumptions. ‘ A philo- 
‘ sophy without assumptions must be a product outside the 
‘realm of thought, and inappreciable by human reason.’ ¢ 
He finds the belief within his own mind, and he is content to 
take his stand on it. In such matters he assumes the 
position of Reid. ‘ This is to return to what it has become 
‘ customary, in the esoteric schools, to call “the common 
* “ consciousness; ” in ignorance of any other, and unable 
‘to find myself in the sublimer experiences of the closet 
‘ philosopher, I cannot withdraw my natural trust from a 
‘guide that has never deceived me... . The first con- 
‘dition of a sound mind is to plant a firm trust on all 
‘beliefs and feelings involved in the very exercise of the 
‘ natural faculties.’{ But though Dr. Martineau accepts the 


* See some excellent remarks in Professor Seth’s ‘ Ilegelianism and 
Personality,’ especially in the epilogue. 
{ Study of Religion, vol. i. p. 135. ¢ Ibid, vol. i. p. 80. 
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principle on trust, he proposes to explcre the conception to 
see what it involves and what it entails. The result is seen 
in the volumes of religious philosophy now before us. 
Philosophical scepticism has assumed many forms and 
appeared in various disguises, but it never metamorphosed 
itself in more cunning fashion than when by its assertion 
that ‘ all knowledge is relative’ it led to the conclusion that 
we cannot know what we ourselves are, nor what the 
world is, nor yet what God is. For in each of these cases 
the exact meaning lent itself to an easy but inconsistent 
transformation into an apparent meaning. The apparent 
meaning of the assertion is an affirmation of what is now 
known as agnosticism; but the exact meaning was rather 
that all our knowledge, whether of God or world or self, 
must not be taken as an indication of what these three 
verities are in themselves or in their absolute character, 
but only of the way in which they appear to our consciousness 
and are construed by our intelligence. Understood in the 
latter sense there is no limitation of our knowledge, but 
only an affirmation of the indispensable conditions of our 
knowledge. We cannot know an object except by dis- 
tinguishing it, in some way or other, either from ourselves, the 
knowers, or from other objects with which it can either be com- 
pared or contrasted. This is the essential law of our intelli- 
gence: by affirming it I do not cast discredit on my intelli- 
gence, I only explain what it is. Thus it is quite clear that 
I can only know the world in which I live by distinguishing it 
from myself who live in it, justas I can only know God 
because I start from my own consciousness, with which I 
contrast His. But because all knowledge thus implies at 
least two terms, it does not follow that either of these is 
untrustworthy. Apart from knowing other things, I cannot 
know myself. Granted; but it does not follow that therefore 
I do not know myself. Unless I start with myself, together 
with all my powers and feelings and aspirations, God is for 
me unknowable ; but this condition does not necessitate the 
conclusion that my knowledge, such as it is, of God is un- 
worthy of reliance. That ‘I know by distinguishing’ does 
not mean that ‘Ido not know at all.’ And yet this is the 
implied doctrine contained in much of the philosophy of the 
so-called ‘relativity of knowledge,’ a condition of knowledge 
being turned into a condition of its annihilation. But when 
once I have made up my mind that I must accept the nature 
of my intelligence, and that I cannot ‘jump off my own 
‘ shadow,’ I can with better heart accept the truths in which 
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it undeniably leads me to trust. What, as a matter of 

experience, do I find in my intelligence? I find that, apart 

from all the different states and phases of my consciousness, 

I believe in my own personality and selfhood, as the indis- 

pensable permanent condition without which these states 

and phases could not exist. Therefore I believe in my own 

self as a reality. I find that the growth and progress of my 

ideas necessitates for me the belief that there is a settled 

order of things outside me with which I progressively get 

into communion. Therefore I believe in the world as a 
reality. I find that all my knowledge of the outside world 

leads me up to the conclusion that there exists some eternal 
Being as its source and its upholder, just as I also learn that 
my moral feelings of obligation within me lead to the con- 

clusion that there exists some eternal Power which ordains 
the obligation. Therefore I believe in God. All these three 
items of knowledge are, if you like, relative to myself. But 
that is only to affirm in other words that they are parts of 
my knowledge. They are, in the language of the schools, 
noumena. What they are apart from my intelligence alto- 
gether, of course I can never know; but then I need not 
concern myself wita knowing them in this absolute charac- 
ter.* They exist for me, and that is all I want. Ah, but, 
it will be said, if you can only know God as He appears to 
your intelligence, all your affirmations about Him will be 
guilty of the offence of anthropomorphism, and then what 
becomes of such attributes as eternity and infinity ? To this, 
however, there is a double reply. In the first place anthropo- 
morphism, like all other useful weapons of dialectics, is 
double-edged. itis possible through fear of anthropomor- 
phism to deny to God attributes of intelligence, power, and 
love; but what is the alternative? The substitution of a 
nature which works mechanically. You have got rid, there- 
fore, of a contriver, and you put in his place a contrivance ; 
you have abolished a machine maker, and you substi- 
tute a machine. Are you better off? Nay, but have you 
even so escaped anthropomorphism? For this view of the 
world as a cunningly constructed machine is also due to the 
working of your own intelligence, and bears the stamp of 
your own workmanship. How am I to understand a machine 
except on the analogies of my own mechanical ingenuity ? 
And in the second place, it is not necessary so to translate 





* Cf. Martineau, ibid. vol. i. p. 121, where a noumenon is distin- 
guished from an absolute. 
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infinity as to abolish man’s personality. On this point we 
cannot do better than quote Dr. Martineau’s words in an 
important passage, which though they perhaps do not alto- 
gether get rid of the difficulty, yet present it in a new and 
instructive light. 


‘ There are two ways of taking these words [infinite and absolute] : 
the infinite, the absolute, the all-acting may be construed monistically, 
as embracing and absorbing the finite, the relative, the passive; or 
dualistically, as antithetic to them and implying them as their opposing 
foci. It is in the latter form alone, as I have endeavoured to show, 
that they are given to our thought: the infinite which we cognise as 
the background of a finite is all except the thing: the absolute is the 
sphere of the relation we contemplate, so far forth as exempt from it: 
and the universal causality is apprehended by us only as that which is 
other than our own, and planted out in the non-ego, without displacing 
our personal activity. In all these cases, our thought holds on toa 
definite locus whence its survey is taken of all else: it sails in its little 
skiff and looks forth on the illimitable sea and the great circles of the 
sky, and finds two things alone with one another, the universe and it- 
self: the metaphysicians who, in their impatience of distinction, insist 
on taking the sea on board the boat, swamp not only it but the thought 
it holds, and leave an infinitude, which, as it can look into no eye and 
whisper into no ear, they contradict in the very act of affirming.’ 


Thus, according to Dr. Martineau, we are left with God 
and man, as two ultimate factors in our thought; and we do 
not sacrifice man to God, as the pantheist does, nor yet God 
to man, as is the procedure of the individualist. This is, it 
is true, to crown dualism as the proper philosophical creed, 
which Dr. Martineau boldly does, looking upon himself and 
Dr. Laurie as the only two dualists left. According to 
Fichte, on the other hand, it is the business of philosophy to 
deduce all the elements of existence from a single principle, 
because to rest in an unexplained dualism is to despair of 
philosophy. But greatas are the difficulties of dualism, yet, 
if the result of monism be to deprive us of that which is in- 
dubitably the most real thing for us, viz. our own real per- 
sonality, there are others beside Dr. Martineau who will 
cheerfully take upon themselves the reproach of incurring 
this kind of philosophical despair. And Dr. Martineau’s 
own dualism is not in all respects inconsistent with the 
belief in a single principle: for to him, too, though in a 
different sense trom that of Spinoza, God is all in all. 

It is impossible in treating of a work like the ‘ Study of 
‘ Religion,’ which is a metaphysical and ethical treatise quite 
as much as it is a religious one, to avoid entering upon such 
thorny paths as those through which in his company we have 
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just been travelling. Only thus can we see that though he 
accepts the doctrines of ‘the common consciousness,’ he yet 
does not incur the charge levelled at most commonsense 
doctrines of ‘taking things for granted,’ but honestly faces 
the position and explains what it entails. We can now, how- 
ever, pass to other characteristic parts of his work, which 
appeal to a wider class of readers and have a more general 
interest. Of these the most important are: God as Cause 
of the world, God as moral perfection, and the meaning of 
death and its bearing on the life to come. We will invert 
the order of topics, and as the last subject most nearly con- 
cerns us as individuals, we will begin with immortality, and 
from that pass to the philosophic creed of Dr. Martineau on 
the nature and character of God. 

If we have every right in framing a metaphysical system 
to start with that which has the most pressing and insistent 
reality for us, viz. our own personal and conscious identity 
as individuals, what is implied in this conception? Appa- 
rently three things: first, that this personal ego has a self- 
consciousness, which, under whatever name it appears— 
whether as mind or spirit or soul—is something distinct 
and separate from any or every of the material elements, 
which appear in our frame; second, that this self possesses 
a free activity of will, which cannot be brought under the 
scientific category of determination; and third, that in 
virtue of its specific nature it may confidently look forward 
to a life beyond the grave. The second of these points— 
the possession of free will—is of paramount importance in 
morality, and we knew from Dr. Martineau’s earlier work 
on ‘Types of Ethical Theory’ that it was the founda- 
tion on which the moral structure was reared. But in the 
volumes before us it is of equal importance in its bearing on 
the doctrine of God as Cause, the whole conception of causa- 
tion being derived by the author from the free relation in 
which we stand to our actions; and an integral portion of 
the book is therefore given up to the criticism of necessi- 
tarian and determinist theories and the elucidation of 
the doctrine of free will.* We need not, however, pause 
over this subject further than to point out the brilliant and 
suggestive criticism+ which Dr. Martineau passes upon the 
arguments derived by Buckle and others from statistics. 
The other two points are more nearly connected with the 





* Vol. ii. pp. 195-320. t Vol. ii. pp. 264-272. 
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subject of the duration of the individual life, which occupies 
the concluding part of the treatise. 

Is there such a thing as a soul; and if so, what is it? 
Let us listen to Dr. Martineau :— 


‘A personal being may remain the same (in contrast with a physical 
object) under a total change of all perceptible attributes: the identity 
consisting not in partial similitude at different times, not in a reserve of 
stereotyped phenomena, but in the unity of the ego or self to which all the 
attributes and phenomena belong—a unity undisturbed by the greatest 
contrasts of experience and revolutions of character. This durable 
self-dom attaches to us, not as conscious, but as personal (i.e. self-con- 
scious) beings; as is evident from our different treatment of domestic 
animals and of men, in case of injuries received from them... . 
This constant centre to which we refer all our acts as their source, and 
all our experiences as their receptacle, is what we mean by the soul. 
The conditions of which it is successively conscious are so many pheno- 
mena; but in its continuous capacity for being conscious of them as 
its own, it is itself an entity, which being deserted by phenomena, is 
not on that account lost as a possible subject of them. Hence the self 
or soul stands for us as the permanent term ina relation of change; 
abiding as the patient background, indifferent to the rates of succes- 
sion, now rapid, now tardy and interrupted, that pass across it; not 
therefore necessarily affected by long blanks of silence, be it in the 
suspense of a swoon, a sleep, or death.’ * 


The essence of the argument is, that because there is a per- 
manent self, a unitary ego, which abides while all the phe- 
nomena of conscious life change and pass, therefore it will 
exist even where there are no phenomena to appear to it. 
The argument is at least as old as Plato, though, of course, 
in his case the form of it was determined by the details of 
his metaphysical system of ‘ideas ;’ and it has been gene- 
rally met by two kinds of argument. On the one hand there 
is the pantheist or absolutist, who declares that personality 
is itself only a transitory phenomenon, and that it must re- 
lapse into the infinite or absolute. On the other hand there 
is the materialist, who refuses to believe in a mind or spirit 
apart from the physiological processes of nerve action and 
the material structure of the brain. To the first objector 
may be brought forward the argument to which we have 
before referred, which takes its stand on the belief in God 
and man, and not in a God which absorbs man; and to this 
may be added the consideration that in the case of per- 
sonality we are in contact, not indeed with the largest but 
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with the highest fact in the known cosmos, and that if it 
be absorbed or destroyed, then death can undo the utmost 
which the Divine will has wrought. 

The other, and more common, objection of materialism 
must be differently treated. It is not enough merely to fall 
back on the metaphysical distinction between the mental 
or that which thinks, and the material or that which is 
thought, though indeed that may be made to do much and 
manifold service. But it is necessary to scrutinise very 
closely the material processes which physiology offers as the 
equivalent of thought, and to see how far they explain what 
has to be explained ; and especially to watch the use made of 
the scientific law of correlation and transformation of energy, 
which is here employed to demonstrate the impossibility of 
there being a mental sphere as well as a physical. To do 
this within our present limits is obviously impossible, and 
the reader need only be referred to the chayter in Dr. Mar- 
tineau on ‘the physiological aspect of death,’ or, as he treats 
this important question somewhat shortly, further reference 
may be made, among other books. to the learned treatise 
on mental physiology which Mr. George T. Ladd has sent 
us from across the Atlantic.* There, after an exhaustive 
inquiry, the author strongly asserts his belief that physiology 
does not and cannot explain even what we mean by per- 
ception and sensation ; still less can it explain thought or 
destroy the reality of the self-conscious spirit. 

Yet even so we have by no means proved the immortality 
of the soul. We have at most ‘ warded off unfavourable 
‘ presumptions against the future life, drawn from alleged 
‘ canons of possibility.’ We are so far, then, left in a state 
ef suspense. There is nothing to forbid the future, but there 
is nothing as yet strong enough to prove it; and, as Dr. 
Martineau remarks, in such cases the intellectual balance is 
tantamount to practical negation. What, then, converts 
the attitude of suspense from its dubious balance into a 
decided and unmistakeable tendency? For the arguments 
hitherto, making only for.an eternity of thought or spirit, 
would lead to such immortality as Plato predicated of the 
eternal soul, in which the individual with his personal as- 
pirations and loves would be merged in a blank and colour- 
less infinitude. How am I to trust that not only for the 
principle of intelligence within me, but also for my own 
individual self-consciousness, there is immortality? The 
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answer is to be found by looking at the moral aspects of the 
question, which thus supplement the conclusions of the 
physical and metaphysical. And these moral aspects must 
be regarded in the most comprehensive way as ‘ relative to 
‘ the character either of God as the ordainer, or of man as 
‘ the self-knowing subject, of death.’ In other words, the 
question viewed in this aspect moves from the consideration 
of man by himself to the position of man in the universe, 
and especially his position in relation to the Author of that 
universe. 

A man who can look before and after, who is not limited 
to the present and the fleeting, but can view things, as 
Spinoza said, ‘ sub specie eeternitatis,’ is placed in a ditterent 
position from any and every animal in the created world. 
Shall we look at his intellectual achievements? The highest 
works of the human mind—an Iliad, an Agamemnon, a 
Divina Commedia, a Hamlet, a Faust, a Madonna di San 
Sisto, a Sinfonia Eroica—have nothing of the transitory or 
the perishable about them. On the contrary, they seem 
expressly designed not for the present, but for all time. 
Or shall we look at his moral character, and the nature of 
his conscience? Are the announcements of his conscience 
relative to a perishable and transitory scene? Is the notion 
of guilt and sin something which is only guilty and sinful 
relatively to the present conjuncture, or is it not rather 
sin and guilt for all time? On the other hand, virtue is not 
merely a moral excellence which is satisfied with the ful- 
filment of partial and transitory claims. It looks forward, 
as Kant allowed in his ‘ Critique of the Practical Reason,’ to 
an eternity of moral achievement ; it would be baulked of its 
sovereign rights if it could not claim an endless roll of years 
through which to pursue the satisfaction of its ideals. If 
even so we have hardly accounted for personal immortality, 
we have but to transfer the question from the power of 
thought or the power of conscience to the power of human 
love, and the individual character of the future life which 
we crave is brought home to us as an indispensable element 
of the question. It is a subject on which rhetoric is facile, 
but which yet ought not to be given up entirely to the per- 
orations of the orator. For as a mere matter of ordinary 
experience the force of human love reaches a depth and an 
intensity far beyond the exigencies of our present life, and, 
‘ after providing for them all, is capable of passing into a 
‘ transcendent, almost an infinite, function of character.’ 
In the touching correspondence which Mr. Martineau 
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quotes* between Schleiermacher and Henrietta von Miihlen- 
fels, we see not only the contrast between the notions of 
a mere immortality of thought and a personal immortality, 
but also the masterful power of the human affections to 
overcome the barrier of death. For to the bereaved young 
wife the husband whom she had lost by death was not 
really lost; ‘ his image, a little paler and a little graver, it 
‘ may be, but suffused with a diviner light,’ is nearer to her 
than before, and guides her into higher ways. The God to 
whom the human affections point is a God not of the dead, 
but of the living. The general conclusion which is reached 
on such lines puts before us the following dilemma: on 
the one hand we find everywhere indelible marks of a 
morally constituted world, moving towards righteous ends. 
On the other, we find nowhere the fulfilment of this idea, 
but only here and there a partial approximation. What 
should be the natural attitude of our minds? Should it not 
be that which is appropriate in dealing with an unfinished 
system—the confident expectation of a justifying and perfect 
sequel? For we feel that ‘we stand in Divine relations which 
‘ indefinitely transcend the limits of our earthly years.’ + 

In these considerations we have already passed to a second 
great topic of Dr. Martineau’s work—the idea of God as 
moral perfection. Based on the study of what our personal 
consciousness reveals comes the conception of an eternal 
Being, who is the infinite consecration, as it were, of all 
that is highest within us and all that that highest involves. 

If we analyse our moral nature, we find as its permanent 
characteristic a sense of obligation or law of duty. It is 
this which distinguishes the sphere of ethics from that of 
any other science, and preserves it in its essential validity 
as independent of either politics or biology, physics or the 
so-called science of sociology. It is on the ground of this 
law of duty that we are able to traverse the indictments 
alike of Hobbes and Hume, Mill and Spencer. But if we 
analyse the notion of duty, it involves, according to the 
system which Dr. Martineau expounded in his earlier book, 
a dualistic relation between obliged and obliger, that which 
is due and that to whom it is due. Thus, if conscience 
gives us the law of duty, it also implicitly contains the 
acceptance of a source of obligation, a Divine Being who 
gives us the law—in other words, God. For conscience is 
declared to be ‘ the inner sense of differences along the scale 
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‘of our impulses without regard to the quality or quantity 
‘ of each ;’ and if we ask for the origin of this scale which 
conscience reflects, we find that it is not due to conscience 
itself or the reason, as some intuitionists have declared, but 
it originates with God himself. The position of Dr. Mar- 
tineau is not, indeed, wholly free from ambiguities. For 
if we ask whether ethics is independent of, or dependent 
on, religious belief, or, to use the older form of words, 
whether good is made good by God’s will, or is good by 
an inherent necessity of nature, the answer is apparently, 
Both. We find, for instance, Dr. Martineau declaring, ‘I 
‘do not regard moral rules as depending upon religious 
‘ belief,’ and, ‘I do regard the consciousness of duty as an 
‘ originating condition of religion’ (i. 16); and in such 
sentences he takes up the position of moralists like Cud- 
worth and Clarke. But a little later on the tone is altered. 
‘ Righteousness is instituted by God’s will,’ we are told 
(i. 28), and, ‘ what we choose is from God’s possibilities” 
(i. 17), in which case the position comes nearer to that of a 
moralist like Paley. There can be no doubt, however, that 
the latter is, in reality, Dr. Martineau’s view. For ethics 
are declared to be incomplete unless they end in religion, 
and the point of contact between the two is declared to be 
analogous to that between the bondage of the Law and the 
freedom of the Gospel (i. 27). Moreover, the notion of 
conscience, as explained in ‘ Types of Ethical Theory,’ is 
clearly that of a more or less passive register of a divinely 
ordained standard. Accepting, then, this subjection of 
conscience to God, what is the testimony which this inner 
sense or register bears to the nature and character of God? 
What attributes can be justly ascribed to Him on the 
strength of our moral nature? God, relatively to us, is 
‘ identical with our highest, the supreme term in the hier- 
‘archy of spiritual natures; blending in Himself the super- 
‘latives of all that we reverence as great and good; the 
‘ eternal life of moral perfection.’ And from this conception 
flow at least three predicates, as attributable to God. In 
the first place, we cannot but ascribe to Him benevolence 
towards sentient beings ; in the second, we must recognise in 
the Infinite Disposer justice towards moral beings, i.e. a treat- 
ment of them according to character; in the third place, 
to God must be attributed amity towards like minds, how- 
ever vast the moral dimensions of their distance.* Such 
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appear to be the revelations of our conscience. But now 
comes the great moral difficulty of the universe. If God be 
all that our own moral nature authoritatively declares Him 
to be, how can He allow pain, which so emphatically con- 
tradicts His benevolence, and moral evil, which seems at 
once to overthrow the conception of the cosmos as a kingdom 
of God? If, as plain matier of fact, He does allow them, 
can our reason explain the why? 

These are old-world difficulties, which even the Stoics had 
to face, and which they answered according to the best of 
their lights. But perhaps the problem is even harder for 
one who, like Dr. Martineau, commences from the side of 
the individual and gives to the individual consciousness in- 
defeasible rights. If the religious creed be, like that of 
the Stoics, the assertion of a universal and impersonal 
system of reason as the central fact of the universe, then 
pain and evil, because finite and partial iv. their nature, may 
be declared to be unreal from the point of view of the 
whole. But if the individual is not to be construed as 
himself partial and therefore unreal (and only in a pan- 
theistic and universalistic system can he be so construed), 
then the pain and evil which appertain to the individual 
cannot be thus summarily dismissed as wanting in reality. 
They have to be faced as real facts, which can only be 
properly estimated as blots, and not merely as shadows, on 
an otherwise fair and sunny world. The fatal dilemma 
then presents itself: either evil is a semblance, or else God 
is not omnipotent. It is impossible to escape the dilemma, 
and the choice has to be made between the two alternatives. 
Dr. Martineau cannot choose the first, because his meta- 
physical system is constructed on the belief that the deliver- 
ances of the individual consciousness are trustworthy. And 
the second seriously interferes with the ascription of the 
whole created cosmos to the power of God as sole creator. 
As a matter of fact, he does choose the latter, though he 
gives it a somewhat novel turn. For if the scheme of Divine 
government is to give free play to a number of independent 
personalities, such as we understand men to be, and if God 
has pledged Himself to one course of action rather than 
another, and one evolution of the universe out of countless 
possible ones, then the full logical consequences of this 
limitation of possible courses of action must be accepted. 
It must follow that some unforeseen, or, at all events, un- 
designed, events should occur as parts or accompaniments 
of a scheme which only looks at large universal ends. 
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* Do you ask,’ says Dr. Martineau in an important passage,* ‘ what 
business have “ imperfections” in the work of an infinite Being? 
Has he not power to bar them out? Yes, I reply, if he lives out of 
his boundless freedom, and from moment to moment acts unpledged, 
conducting all things by the miscellany of incalculable miracles, there 
is nothing to hinder his will from entering “ where it listeth,” and all 
things will be “ possible to him.” But if once he commits his will to 
any determinate method, and for the realisation of his ends selects and 
institutes a scheme of instrumental rules, he thereby shuts the door on 
a thousand things that might have been before; he has defined his 
cosmical equation, and only those results can be worked out from it 
which are compatible with the values of its roots... . It is vain, 
therefore, to appeal to the almightiness of God, unless you mean to 
throw away the relations of any established universe and pass into his 
unconditioned infinitude; in the cosmos he has abnegated it; and 
there is a limit for what you may demand from it as within its com- 
pass. The limits, it is true, which are assigned to its play are sel/- 
imposed ; but in order to any determinate action at all, some limits had 
to be assigned; and unless you can show that to a different scheme 
better possibilities and a less mixed good would have attached them- 
selves, a tone of complaint which could only be justified by such com- 
parative criticism is out of place.” 


Thus, just as Leibnitz declared that God had to solve a 
problem in maxima and minima, so Dr. Martineau declares 
that the legislative volition of God narrowed the range of 
events previously open, it being the general characteristic of 
willing that it should render one set of conditions impossible 
when it selects the other. 

For the rest we travel over the usual lines of optimistic 
apology. Pain is the postulate of our moral nature, the struc- 
ture of which, in some of its essentials, would be absolutely 
unmeaning without it. Pain is further the discipline through 
which our moral nature gains its true elevation, for, albeit that 
‘ ease and prosperity may supply a sufficient school for the 
* respectable commoners in character,’ the greatest and best 
could not be ennobled without suffering. And, lastly, the 
existence of sin in a moral universe is a necessary condition, 
without which character could not be formed; for without 
responsibility and free choice there could be no character, 
and responsibility and free choice inevitably bring in their 
train the possibility of sin. For what is the alternative? If 
both the knowledge of the right and the power over it were 
secured for man, we should have not moral agents but 
machines. ‘ God might have certainly [made sin impossible], 
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‘but only by substituting mechanism for free agency—by 
‘ locking up, for example, his bills and money in an iron 
‘ strong room during his absence, instead of leaving them to 
‘ his cashier to meet and present his claims as they fall due: 
‘ at the cost, therefore, of barring out the honesty and the 
‘ dishonesty together.’* There is no stranger characteristic 
of Dr. Martineau’s style than his fondness for metaphors, and 
sometimes they are not only ingenious, but in the highest 
degree instructive. Yet here and there the metaphor ap- 
parently comes at the very pinch of the argument, and 
serves to cover the defect of stringent logic. We have 
already seen how, when the mystery of infinity coexisting 
with individuality is to be explained, we are referred to the 
image of a solitary boat on a wide sea, where those who 
merge the individual in the universal are likened to those 
who swamp the boat by taking the sea on board. So, again, 
the dreary gibe of the cynic that men be‘ake themselves to 
religion when they have lost all else is met by a metaphor of 
a workman in a cathedral who has no time to note the 
grandeur of its aisles, save when his activity is suspended.f 
And a still more characteristic metaphor is to be found 
where the author is accounting for the increase of pain due 
to the sensitiveness of our memory and our expectation. 
* The longest shadows of life are cast by the light of thought 
* from low altitudes above a far horizon, and disappear for 
‘ those who live always under the vertical sun of the present 
‘moment.’ { Doubtless this metaphorical tendency increases 
the general attractiveness of the work, and makes it more 
widely popular. But rhetoric sometimes confuses a clear 
thought instead of rendering it more perspicuous ; and if it 
be blame to Plato to have had recourse to myths when his 
hearers demanded dialectical argument, it is not possible for 
Dr. Martineau to escape some reproach when he leaves the 
clear issue for a flight into tropes and allegories. 

We have left to the last one of the most important (and, 
in our opinion, most successful) portions of the book—that 
which deals with the notion of God as cause, together with 
its sequel, the treatment of teleology in relation to nature. 
The contents of Dr. Martineau’s theism, as revealed in his 
‘ Study of Religion,’ are simple enough to satisfy the least 
dogmatic of theologians; for besides the notion of God as 
holy, with which we have been recently concerned, we have 
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only the notion of God as power, having, that is to say, in 
relation to the cosmos the command of all methods needful 
for the accomplishment of contemplated ends. It is to this 
second item in Dr. Martineau’s creed that we now have to 
turn. When we speak of God as the embodiment of power, 
or God as supreme cause, what is precisely the conception in 
our minds? One thing is, at all events, clear at the outset ; 
that we lay stress on the dynamical conditions of His 
supremacy and are not concerned with the statical. It is 
not enough for us that God should contain within Himself 
an infinitude of potential energies, unless He is found 
actively exerting them in reference to the universe which He 
has made. We expressly put aside the notion of some 
epicurean God who exists in the lucid interspaces of the 
sky, peaceful and untroubled by the storm and stress of 
events which are happening in the regions below Him. In 
ascribing to Him the notion of power, we do not merely 
refer to some initial act of creation, done once and done for 
ever, with the universe left to work out its history according 
to what are called secondary or mechanical causes. We 
believe rather in a Divine agency which is unweariedly active 
in the changing scene, in the midst of which our lot is 
east, and which ever works to some final end of good. But 
if this be our notion in calling God a power or a cause, are 
we using the terms in their proper scientific import ? That 
depends on the true meaning to be assigned to the word 
‘ cause —a word which has had so picturesquely varied a 
history, and which even now enjoys a sort of monopoly of 
protean shapes. A cause may mean some thing or object 
existing in space, as when Locke ascribed to the sun that 
productive force which he believed to be the essential part 
of the conception ; a productive force which led, for instance, 
to the melting of wax. Or cause may mean merely some 
prior phenomenon, as when Hume asserted that the causal 
relation was merely that of the sequence of impressions, one 
idea constantly observed to follow another idea, so that 
when the first appears we naturally expect the second to 
follow. But the later definitions of scientific knowledge are 
not content with the version either of Locke or Hume. A 
cause means, says Mill, the sum of antecedent conditions, 
both positive and negative, on which the effect invariably 
and unconditionally follows.* Nor is Mr. G. H. Lewes con- 
tent even with this sufficiently wide and vague formula. To 
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him there is no real difference between cause and effect, ex- 
cept an arbitrary distinction for convenience’ sake.* The 
real cause of any event is not a mere given sum of ante- 
cedent conditions, but in reality the whole antecedent 
history of the universe. Assuredly we have now a large 
enough conception of what cause is; but it is so large as 
to be confusing and useless. Still such is the logical and 
necessary sequel of trying to find cause amid the relations 
of phenomena; if cause be nothing but the relation of 
phenomena to one another, then our inquiry will go back for 
ever in an infinity of regressive steps without ever finding a 
first link in the enormous chain. Shall we, then, try to 
amend our conception of cause, and boldly give up the scien- 
tific definition? If cause be not the relation of objects to 
objects, or impressions to impressions, or of phenomena to 
phenomena, what shall we say it is? The real meaning will 
never be found if we confine ourselves to the world of 
phenomena, for the essence of the conception is dynamical ; 
and foree, as so many scientists are constantly repeating, 
must have nothing mysterious or dynamical about it, but for 
science merely mean the transformations of energy. If, 
however, the dynamical be the essential meaning of the term 
‘cause,’ we must throw overboard the scruples of the scientist. 
And now emerges a wholly different definition of cause. 
Cause is not ‘ the relation of phenomena to one another,’ 
but ‘ the relation of phenomena to something which is not 
‘ phenomenal but real.’ This definition is a distinct challenge 
to the Positivist conception of things; and so far as the 
scientific view of nature is grounded on the Positivist doc- 
trine, so far must we expect its strenuous opposition. How, 
then, can such a definition of cause as the last we have 
mentioned be justified ? On what isit grounded, and where 
are we to look for its support ? 

The answer is not difficult. We derive our notion of 
cause entirely from our own activity as personal agents. It 
is from our own personal experience that we first gain the 
idea of cause, which we then transfer as the key of the ex- 
planation to external phenomena. ‘ Were the world a 
‘ panorama and man an intellectual eye stationary before it, 
‘he would have no insight into this relation. Not till he 
‘ throws himself into the field as agent can he find the pro- 
‘ blem and try to solve it. Its very rudiments spring from 
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‘the activity of the ego.’* But further, it is because we 
are aware of our activity in the exercise of our will, and 
because will means the conscious choice between alter- 
natives, that we fill in the whole conception of cause. ‘If 
‘I know myself at all, it is in trying “with all my might” 
‘to do something needed but difficult, to heave away a re- 
‘ tarding resistance; nor does anything sooner bring home 
‘to one the poise and counterpoise between self and nature 
‘than the attempt to shut a door against a furious wind. 
‘When thus withstood, and resolved to persist rather than 
‘ desist, 1 am conscious of exercising a causal will to institute 
* or sustain efficient movement.’ t Now let us collect some 
of the consequences which flow from this conception. In 
the first place, I clearly discover an antithetic relation 
between self and not self, and thus get hold of my primary 
belief in man and the world. In the second place, my own 
activity I explain by the notion of myself as causal will, and 
attribute the various phenomenal acts which follow to the 
central power within me which is myself or my will. In 
the third place, when I attempt to explain nature, I apply 
the conceptions which I have already learnt from myself, and 
look upon the phenomena of nature as themselves due to 
some causal will. And inasmuch as, throughout, my view 
of cause is ‘ the relation of phenomena to something which 
‘is not phenomenal, but real,’ and this non-phenomenal 
cause within me is my will, so, too, I learn to speak of a 
non-phenomenal, real, causal will of nature, which is 
God. 


‘In thinking of causation, we are absolutely limited to the one type 
known to us; and so, behind every event, whatever its seat and what- 
ever its form, must post, near or far, the same idea, taken from our 
own voluntary activity. This, it is plain, is tantamount to saying, 
that all which happens in nature has One kind of cause, and that cause 
a Will like ours; and that the universe of originated things is the 
product of a supreme mind. And precisely thus, by no less immediate 
a step, are we carried, by the causal intuition, to the first truth of 
religion.’ + 

The question that follows is clearly, How are we to dis- 
cover the signs and evidences of God’s causal volition in 
nature? For is not this to view nature teleologically, and is 
not the teleological view one which has been discredited by 
great scientific thinkers and superseded by Darwin’s theory 
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of evolution? Doubtless it may be said that there is a low 
type of teleology which, so far from increasing our know- 
ledge of nature, actually retards it, and replaces a puerile 
conception of things for a scientific one. To ask with 
regard to any given natural product, what is the cause or 
end which it subserves, is often to disparage any real 
account of its nature, which can only be gained by studying 
its origin. It was from this consideration that Bacon first 
started, and so many thinkers of less authority have re- 
peated, the objection that final causes are like vestal virgins, 
which are barren. Yet, without laying stress on the dis- 
coveries which have been made by the use of the final cause, 
such as Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of the blood 
and Cuvier’s reconstruction of extinct animals, it can be 
confidently maintained that there is a higher teleology 
which is even necessitated by evolution itself. For if evo- 
lution means the developement of the better and higher 
form from the lower and the worse, it necessitates the con- 
ception of some grand presiding plan which the long 
histories of the world are slowly working out. Can such a 
plan or purpose be called an unconscious one? Certainly 
the attempt has been made, and we are familiar with 
theories of automatism, just as philosophers have had to 
take stock of Schopenhauer’s irrational wiil and Hartmann’s 
principle of the unconscious. But if, as has been just ex- 
plained, the key to the explanation of nature—causation, in 
short—is to be found in our own conscious volition, it will 
be impossible to accept these theories. ‘If will supplies 
‘whatever meaning there is in the word causality, and 
‘ must itself be taken to include intention, we are led by an 
‘ a priori necessity to look upon the universe, uo less than 
‘upon the person of a fellow man, as pervaded by intel- 
‘lectual power, and must assume purpose to be every- 
‘where.* Hence Dr. Martineau boldly takes up the 
challenge of science, and there are no more brilliant sections 
in his book than those in which he explains and justifies, in 
dealing with scientific criticisms in general and with the 
Darwinian hypothesis in particular, the teleologic attitude. 
It is not possible within our present limits to follow the 
details of his exposition ; it will be enough to draw attention 
to some of the most salient features. 

What are the marks of conscious volition or intention ? 
Clearly one mark would be selection, and, so far as its 
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activity is to be found in the world, it would*be shown in a 
determinate system selected from indeterminate possibilities. 
A second mark is concentration, the independent lines of its 
action converging upon an end for the sake of which they 
exist. Anda third mark is gradation—that is to say, the 
subordination of minor ends to major, framing the scheme 
into a hierarchy of good. Now is it possible to find these 
three marks in the world as we know it? Can we discover 
evidences of selection, of combination, of gradation in the 
processes of nature, so that we shall be justified in inferring 
the presence of design? Selection there plainly is, and we 
need not go further than the works of Darwin to prove our 
point. Further, to take only one example out of indefinite 
possibilities, we find the limbs of the vertebrate animals so 
constructed that they are adapted to the medium in which 
they live; and unless we adopt the absurd supposition that 
the medium can mould the organs committed to it into 
congenial shape, we have to admit that fishes have been 
designed to live in the sea, beasts on the land, and birds in 
the air, and that, though there might be endless variation 
in the proportions of the skeletal frame, as a matter of fact 
a presiding plan has selected that which is most appropriate. 
Is there not equal evidence of combination or concentration ? 
Yes, for Darwin himself has pointed out what he calls ‘a 
‘ correlation of growth’ in animals. ‘The whole organi- 
‘ sation,’ he says, ‘is so tied together during its growth and 
‘ developement, that when slight variations in any one part 
* occur and are accumulated through natural selection, other 
‘ parts become modified.’* And so it is that we find that 
the complex stomach of the ruminants is inseparable from a 
hoof: that modification of the teeth carries with it an 
alteration of the thigh and the claw: that the web-foot goes 
with the spoon-bill in the duck which discusses the mud and 
feeds on the soft ground, while it accompanies the sharp- 
pointed bill in the gull and the petrel that have to catch and 
hold their fish. In all these cases we recognise without 
difficulty ‘the confluence of several provisions to a single 
‘ type of life.’ If selection and combination be granted, 
does not gradation also follow? Is it not exhibited on a 
large scale in the change from the inanimate to the animate, 
from the vegetable to the animal, the animal to the man, 
the man to society and those social forms which we call the 
University, the State, the Church? Surely here, at all 





* Origin of Species, c. v. p. 143. 
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events, our judgement cannot go wrong. For nature is full 
of stages and resting places; and at each stage and resting 
place we catch sight of a fresh landscape which unfolds 
itself before our gaze, and scenes which would be incom- 
prehensible for us had not the stages been exactly what they 
were. The only possible alternative to this conception of a 
designed and purposeful nature is the assertion that the 
developement was due to chance—not, indeed, chance as a 
wilful and irregular agency, but chance disguised under the 
names of natural selection and evolution of the fittest. 
That such a view has recommended itself to scientists can 
only be due to the fact of their positivistic creed; for if 
we can only deal with the relations of phenomena to one 
another, we cannot ex hypothesi raise our eyes from the 
phenomenal scene to the eternal heaven of its Creator. But 
if cause be meaningless unless it designates a real volitional 
agency, then we can dismiss this possile empire of chance 
as an idle dream. As well might we suppose that types 
upset out of a compositor’s basket ‘might tumble at lasi 
‘ into the text of Shakespeare’s “‘ Macbeth.” ’ 

But are there not mistakes in nature? are there not use- 
less and noxious products, and a wasteful prodigality which 
is even criminal? It is not without humour that Dr. Mar- 
tineau replies to such objections. He takes, for instance, 
Lucretius’s complaint about the earth’s poles, or Comte’s 
suggestion that the moon should always be at the full, and 
points out that such criticisms of nature indicate rather an 
atrabilious than a scientific temperament. Helmholtz, it is 
true, declares that the human eye is so badly constructed 
that if such a product were turned out of a mortal workshop 
it would be indignantly returned to the maker. But Helm- 
holtz himself supplies the answer to his own attack. For he 
has ultimately to declare that ‘the adaptation of the eye to 
‘its function is most complete,’ and that ‘the result coin- 
* cides with what the wisest wisdom may have devised before- 
‘hand.’ No one has given more picturesque expression to 
the wastefulness of nature than Lange in his ‘ History of 
‘ Materialism.’ ‘If,’ he says, ‘a man, in order to shoot a 
‘ hare, fired off millions of gun barrels in all random direc- 
‘tions upon a great moor: if, in order to get into a shut 
‘room, he brought ten thousand keys at haphazard, and 
‘tried them all: if, in order to obtain a house, he built a 
‘city and abandoned the superfluous houses to wind and 
* weather—no one, I suppose, would call such an action an 
‘ example of design ; and much less should we suppose that 
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‘in this procedure there lay any higher wisdom, recondite 
‘ reasons, and superior skill.’ It is a strong impeachment, 
and it needs an answer. Dr. Martineau comments on such 
difficulties in the following passage :— 

‘Unless everything is to be condemned as abortive which, in leading 
to an ulterior nature, at present stops short of it, though carrying in it 
its own minor end, there is not the slightest resemblance between the 
real process of the organic world and the senseless actions with which 
Lange compares it. Take the maximum of what he calls failure in 
nature, and what does it amount to? Simply this: that a varia- 
tion of organ, occurring once, does not repeat itself, but, like a 
personal peculiarity—a mole spot or a white lock of hair—disappears 
with the individual; while other variations, chiming in with the pre- 
sent conditions of life, gain more or less persistence, and some embody 
themselves in permanent novelties of race. When regarded not in 
itself alone, but as part of a general provision for starting everywhere 
new possibilities of advance and enabling them to try their strength, 
its inutility at a particular conjuncture dissolves itself away in the 
beneficent intention of the comprehensive law. Evolution, rightly 
interpreted, sustains rather than contradicts Aristotle’s principle that 
“ Nature makes nothing in vain.”’ (Vol. i. p. 379.) 


Here we may take leave of Dr. Martineau’s ‘Study of 
‘ Religion.” We have been more concerned with expounding 
its contents than with arrogating to ourselves the right to 
be its critics. To criticise adequately is the privilege only 
of some thinker who is Dr. Martineau’s peer in range of 
speculative thought and depth of religious feeling. But if 
we do not criticise, we are not therefore debarred from 
admiring, so noble a work, so full of scientific insight and 
simple faith. His scheme is not indeed free from difficulties, 
such as a system of dualism would naturally suggest to a phi- 
losopher, and a system of realism bring at once to the lips of 
a psychologist. But whatever may be the problems which 
such dualism and realism may fail to answer, there can be 
no other feeling than gratitude to the veteran author who 
has so vigorously defended for us the sanctities of our creed, 
and restored to us the privileges of our faith. He has long 
been known as the philosophical champion of theism; in 
two closely argued volumes he has maintained the defence 
of ethics against empiricism and utilitarianism; but in the 
marriage feast between Reason and Faith, Science and Reli- 
gion, he has kept his best wine until now. 
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Art. IV.— L’Heptaméron de la Reine Marguerite de Navarre ; 
avec une Introduction, un Index et des Notes, par Friix 
Frank. 3 vols. 12mo. Paris: 1879. 


The Heptameron ; or, Tales and Novels of Marguerite, Queen of 
Navarre, now first completely done into English. Privately 
printed. 1886. 


N PzLY, a quarter of a century has elapsed since Le Roux 

de Lincy edited the ‘ Heptaméron’ for the Society of 
French Bibliophiles. That was the first edition which had 
the least claim to be regarded as authentic, being founded 
on early manuscripts of the work, of which there are no 
less than twelve in the Bibliothéque Nationale. So far, 
indeed, as the text of the book is concerned, this edition 
may be regarded as definitive. The editor was too well 
versed in his duties, as well as too careful and conscien- 
tious, to leave more than a few insignificant mistakes and 
oversights to be gleaned by those who came after him. 
But if the text of the ‘ Heptaméron’ was thus fairly esta- 
blished, there were questions relating to the authoress and 
her surroundings, literary and personal, which the editorial 
labours of Le Roux de Lincy, so far from solving, served 
merely to initiate and propound. It holds true of most 
worthy editions of classical works that their influence is as 
much prospective as retrospective. They kindle an interest 
in their authors and in their varied relations and environ- 
ments of every kind far transcending the scope of an accurate 
text. Such has been the case with Le Roux de Lincy’s 
edition of the ‘Heptaméron.’ It has been followed by 
essays, monographs, and biographies without number, as 
well as by improved editions of the remaining works of 
Marguerite of Navarre. Among the writers who have 
concentrated their attention on this portion of French 
literature a prominent place must be assigned to M. Félix 
Frank. Already favourably known as the editor of the 
Queen of Navarre’s poetical works—‘ Les Marguerites de 
‘la Marguerite des Princesses,’ to give it its punning title— 
as well as of other works having an illustrative bearing on 
the cycle of literature of which the ‘ Heptaméron’ is the 
centre, he has edited for M. Isidore Liseux the last-named 
work, and performed his task with a conscientious care, as 
well as a full grasp of his subject, which has obtained for 
his book the coveted distinction of being cowronné by the 
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French Academy, and will secure for himself the gratitude 
of all students of French classics. Leaving the text in the 
definitive and authoritative form of Le Roux de Lincy’s 
version, the editor has expended no small amount of suc- 
cessful labour on the personal and historical environment of 
the book. In the case of the ‘ Heptaméron’ this labour 
appears to us of even more importance than textual criti- 
cism. Both its personal and historical implications exceed 
infinitely those of Boccaccio’s ‘ Decameron.’ Marguerite’s 
fellow raconteurs are actually living men and women, not, 
like Boccaccio’s narrators, a series of masked figures—a 
haphazard collection of Florentine citizens with little or no 
distinguishing qualities except that of sex. Similarly the 
stories of the ‘ Heptaméron’ are, with a few trifling excep- 
tions, founded on actual events—occurrences which befell 
the narrators, or happened within the purview of their per- 
sonal knowledge, not mere reproductions, as are Boccaccio’s 
tales, of older fabliaux, contes, &c. Not unfrequently, indeed, 
the characters represented in Marguerite’s tales are well- 
known historical personages, whose identity can be esta- 
blished by references to contemporary writers. 

Now the singular merit of M. Félix Frank’s edition lies in 
his adequate appreciation of this living and actual environ- 
ment of the‘ Heptaméron.’ For the first time in the history of 
French literature the critic of this classical work accepts it not 
as a collection of fictions, but as an assortment of historical 
pictures, adventures, and narrations vividly and graphically 
recorded. It is scarcely needful to point out how immeasur- 
ably the interest and importance of the work have thereby 
been enhanced. Instead of being accepted merely as fictitious, 
or regarded as throwing light on a single isolated point, as 
e.g. the character of its authoress, the Queen of Navarre, 
the book must henceforth be esteemed as an authoritative 
record—all the more valuable for being indirect and inci- 
dental—of the thought, manners, and institutions of France 
during the reign of Francis I. It cannot be said to detract 
from its value in this respect if its general tone and spirit 
are intended to be amusing. The first editor of the book, 
Claude Gruget, said of Marguerite, ‘elle se joue sur les actes 
© de la vie humaine,’ and Nisard remarks that this characteri- 
sation of her genius is correct; but its especial importance 
consists in the recognition that it was the actual ‘human 
‘life’ by which she was surrounded, with its pursuits and 
amusements, its doubts and convictions, its joys and its 
sorrows, its wisdom and folly, its strength and its weakness, 
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which she transferred to her graphic pages. On a smaller 
canvas, and with a finer pencil and less gaudy colours, she 
forestalled Balzac’s attempt. She depicted in the ‘ Hepta- 
‘ méron’ ‘the human comedy’ of her time, just as the great 
novelist did that of the nineteenth century. 

Granting this historical significance of Queen Marguerite’s 
work, it is obvious that the demands it makes on a success- 
ful editor are more than usually great. Besides an intimate 
knowledge of the queen’s life and surroundings, he should 
possess a no less thorough acquaintance with the events of 
her time and the persons who took part in them. Probably 
few writers possess an ampler fund of this antiquarian and 
historical erudition than M. Félix Frank. Its extent and 
profundity are borne witness to not only by his preface, 
illustrative notes to the ‘ Heptaméron,’ but by similar addi- 
tions to the edition of Queen Marguerite’s poetical works to 
which we have already alluded. 

Among those editorial labours in which M. F. Frank has 
surpassed his predecessors in the same field must first be 
mentioned his identification of Marguerite’s fellow-narrators. 
The names of these personages are so evidently anagram- 
matic that it seems hard to guess why their respective riddles 
had not been solved before. No doubt the Bibliophiles 
Francais in Le Roux de Lincy’s edition made an attempt in 
this direction, but it went no further than the identification 
of the two persons about whose individuality there could be 
no reasonable doubt, viz. Madame Osile and Parlamente. 
The former is so obvious an anagram of Loise, that, 
coupled with the characteristics assigned her, and the 
reverence with which she is addressed by her companions, 
her identity with the queen mother, Louise of Savoy, is 
unquestionable ; while as to Parlamente, concerning whom 
editors have been more divided, her identity with Marguerite 
herself is, as M. Félix Frank points out, openly admitted in 
Nov. LXXII., so that the immense volume of circumstantial 
evidence on the point afforded by her self-disclosed character 
and sentiments is rendered needless. Of course, the identity 
of Parlamente being established, that of her husband Hircan 
follows; but inasmuch as Marguerite was twice married, 
commentators have to choose between the Duc d’Alencon 
and the King of Navarre. The French Bibliophiles, led by 
their learned secretary, Le Roux de Lincy, gave their pre- 
ference to the former; but, as M. Félix Frank well re- 
marks (i. lxxxvii), ‘rien, dans la série des entretiens, ne 
‘ révéle ce prince effacé ; tout y affiche la personnalité intelli- 
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‘ gente, railleuse, parfois un peu brutale, l’humeur pratique, 
‘les gots sensuels du roi de Navarre.’ 

The name Hamnric may easily be an abbreviation of 
Hanricus for Henricus, the king’s proper name, its actual 
form being perhaps determined satirically by the Latin 
word Hyrcanus, in allusion to his savage, untameable nature, 
or by Hircinus, as a covert reference to that amorous dis- 
position so often mentioned in the ‘ Heptaméron.’? But 
M. Frank does not rely only on the name for his iden- 
tification; he has collected with equal discrimination and 
industry a number of minute details and allusions pertain- 
ing to Hircan and Parlamente (i. lxxxvii-cii) which can 
leave no possible doubt that the former is the King of 
Navarre. Equal certainty may be claimed for M. Frank’s 
next identification. Gebuwron unquestionably is M. de Burye, 
a companion soldier of the King of Navarre—a man of 
strong Protestant tendencies who is frequently alluded to 
in Marguerite’s letters.* The remaining characters are 
discriminated and assigned with similar care as well as a 
fully adequate knowledge of the persons and surroundings 
of the Queen of Navarre during every period of her life. We 
have, however, only space for the bare results, and must 
refer the reader who delights in the solution of historical 
riddles to M. Frank’s interesting pages for the details in 
each case. Simontault is Francois de Bourdeille, the father 
of Brantéme, his pseudonym being based, to quote M. Frank, 
‘sur une double allusion au fief de Montauris possédé par 
‘la famille de Bourdeille et aux alliances fréquentes de cette 
‘famille avec celle de Montaut’ (i. exxxvii). His wife, 
Ennasuicte, is consequently Anne de Vivonne, her anagram- 
matic name being formed of Anne and swicte or swite—‘ qui 
‘ rappelle la situation de dame suivante d’Anne de Vivonne 
‘auprés de la reine Marguerite,’ as M. Frank says. This 
identification is confirmed by the evidence of Brantéme that 
his mother was one of the narrators, ‘une des devisantes,’ 
of the ‘Heptaméron.’ Saffredent and Nomerfide are identi- 
fied, for sufficiently valid reasons, with Jean de Montpyat 
and his wife, who was of the house of Fimarcon or 
Fiedmarcon ; Dagoucin is Nicolas Dangu, Abbot of Juilly 
and Bishop of Séez, one of the chief confidential advisers 
of Marguerite. Lastly, Longarine is clearly La dame de 








* M. Génin’s ‘ Lettres de Marguerite d’Angouléme,’ p. 393, note, 
and the still more frequent references in the ‘ Nouvelles Lettres de la 
Reine de Navarre,’ by the same editor. 
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Longray, the widow of the Seigneur de Fay and of Longray, 
in Normandy—a lady in whom Marguerite manifested her 
confidence by entrusting her with the education of her 
daughter, Jeanne d’Albret.* Now these personages, we 
must remember, are not isolated individuals with whom 
Marguerite became acquainted in the course of her private 
and official life. So far as we can gather, they represent 
her actual entourage at one particular period of her history, 
around which as a nucleus of reality the events and persons 
of the ‘Heptaméron’ seem to converge. M. Félix Frank 
has no hesitation in fixing this date at 1529-30, when, as 
he says, ‘elle était dans la plénitude de son bonheur, jeune 
* encore, mére pour la premiére fois (en 1528), aimant Henri 
‘ d’Albret et aimée de lui,’ &. We need not point out how 
the fundamental basis of the ‘ Heptaméron”’ is affected by 
this circumstance. Marguerite’s dramatis persone—for the 
‘ Heptaméron,’ as we have said, is bat a peculiarly con- 
structed comedy—must henceforth take their places as well- 
known historical characters, each individual enacting the 
part and manifesting those qualities independently assigned 
to him or her by contemporary history. A further proof 
of this, though not insisted on by M. Frank, seems to us to 
be derivable from the artistic persistency with which the 
individual characteristics of each of the narrators are sus- 
tained all through the ‘Heptaméron,’ as well as by the 
delicate care and dexterity of the authoress in making their 
various réles embrace all the principal thought tendencies 
of the time. 

This may be illustrated by the following conspectus of the 
representative significance of Marguerite’s fellow narrators, 
which we confidently invite our readers to test for them- 
selves. Thus, Madame Osile represents chiefly the religious 
aspect of the French Renaissance, so far as it was a com- 
pound of Protestant doctrine with Romish ritual. Parla- 
mente (Marguerite) seems to combine with her mother’s réle 
the literary phases and sympathies of the same movement. 
Hircan represents the Rabelaisian cynicism of the move- 
ment, the attempt to make nature and freedom the sole 
standards of human conduct. Geburon and Dagoucin re- 
spectively stand for two kinds of chivalry ; the former that 
of knightly experience, old age, and blunted passion; the 
latter the warm impulsive Platonic idealism of youth. 
Simontault and Saffredent may conjointly represent the 








* Comp. M, Génin, ‘ Lettres,’ i. 378, note. 
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blending of amorous license with chivalric devotion, sexual 
passion with romantic disinterestedness, so characteristic 
of the French Renaissance. Nomerfide and Ennasuicte seem 
to stand for the extreme Radical side of the movement, 
ie. that in which freedom from the religious discipline of 
Romanism declared itself by unseemly license of speech and 
indifference to high principles and honour; while Longarine 
is the amiable impersonation of invincible veracity, as well 
as of womanly modesty and virtue. In short, we have in 
Marguerite’s fellow narrators an authentic gallery of her 


contemporaries, in the selection of which her sole guiding 


principles seem to have been her intimate acquaintance with 
their dispositions, and her desire to secure all the interest 
she could obtain from strongly contrasted types of character 
and modes of thought. 

Indeed, we are firmly persuaded—the conclusion is no 
more than a corollary from what we have advanced—that 
the ‘ Heptaméron’ may be regarded, so far as its main plot 
and characters are concerned, as a record of actual oceur- 
rences, that the meetings and conversations narrated really 
took place, that the interlocutors manifested their characters 
and sentiments in the manner described. We know that 
it was a custom of chivalry for the knights, squires, and ladies 
of every great house to assemble after dinner in order to 
hear or relate stories and adventures, and it seems impos- 
sible to suppose that Marguerite, with her lively humour 
and literary tastes, took no part in a recreation so thoroughly 
congenial. We may, on the contrary, rest assured that 
the residence of the Queen of Navarre at Amboise, Alencgon, 
or Longray was the centre of a cultured society, accustomed 
to entertain itself in what we may now term, from its chief 
literary product, the ‘ Heptaméron’ fashion, and that the 
halls and courts of her palaces responded to the Biblical ex- 
hortations of Madame Osile, the brusque raillery of Hircan, 
the sly innuendos of Simontault, the Platonic aspirations of 
Dagoucin, and occasionally resounded with the laughter 
caused by the free stories of Nomerfide or Ennasuicte. A 
particular stimulus to this kind of recreation has, moreover, 
been occasioned by La Macon’s translation of Boccaccio’s 
‘Decameron.’ The author was one of Marguerite’s secre- 
taries, and undertook the work at her request. It soon ac- 
quired the reputation, which it has ever since enjoyed, of 
a French classic, and was undoubtedly the book which 
obtained most currency among Marguerite’s friends. ‘ Je 
* croy,’ says Parlamente to her ‘Heptaméron’ circle, ‘qu il 
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‘ n’y a nul de vous qui n’ait leu les cent Nouvelles de Bocace, 
‘nouvellement traduictes d’ytalien en francois.’ We need 
scarcely add that the ‘ Heptaméron’ was originally based 
on the work of Boccaccio, and that the curtailment of ten 
days’ entertainment to seven was caused simply by Mar- 
guerite’s death. 

To sum up our argument. The ‘ Heptaméron’ seems to us 
to have been the outcome (1) of the general system of story- 
telling which had long obtained in the feudal castles and 
great houses of France; (2) of the particular incitement 
‘furnished by Boccaccio’s ‘Decameron’ and similar Italian 
collections. The framework and characters of the book are 
real, Marguerite has merely transcribed her reminiscences of 
certain séances which actually took place under her super- 
vision, and of which she was the originator and guiding 
spirit. Her fellow devisants are well-known members of 
her courtly entourage, who are assigned stories and sentiments 
in harmony with their characters. All that Marguerite 
seems to have done in the way of fiction-moulding is that 
she has distributed the various tales among her confabu- 
lators, and that she has brought the anecdotal record of her 
age as nearly as possible ‘up to date’—some of the events 
narrated having happened only a short time before her 
death. 

Passing from the workshop with its tools and models to 
the work itself, we proceed to take advantage of M. Félix 
Frank’s definitive and classical edition to consider the 
‘Heptaméron’ in what appears to us its most important aspect, 
viz. as a specially illustrative exponent of the French 
Renaissance. In this respect only two authors could by any 
possibility come into rivalry with Marguerite of Navarre. 
These are Rabelais and Montaigne. Undoubtedly both are 
salient and indisputable products of the great upheaval, but 
they represent only a few of its many-sided aspects, whereas 
the ‘ Heptaméron ’ represents them all. We find there, in the 
modified colouring which is mostly nearer to reality than 
bizarre and extravagant tints, the gross humour and brutal 
cynicism by which Rabelais disguised his love of justice and 
humanism, as well as the frank naturalness and intellectual 
suspense of Montaigne’s ‘ Essais.’ But we also find, in com- 
bination with these well-known features of the French 
Renaissance, other characteristics no less typical of it. We 
find suggested, e.g., as a kind of undertone faintly discer- 
nible beneath the many-voiced clamour of the movement, the 
moral earnestness which in France rendered the Renaissance 
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a fitting cradle for a considerable developement of Protes- 
tantism. We remark also a stress on pure scriptural teach- 
ing, which was similarly a notable feature of the period, but 
of which we find no trace in the Italian Renaissance, or 
in Boceaccio’s ‘ Decameron’ as its literary exponent. In the 
‘ Heptaméron,’ indeed, the Bible and its teachings occupy a 
considerable portion of the space which in the ‘ Decameron’ is 
taken up by classical humanism and freethought. Not 
that the latter element is wanting in Queen Marguerite’s 
work, as we shall see further on—indeed, if it were, the 
‘Heptaméron’ could no longerclaim the high position to which 
we think it entitled as a complete exponent of the French 
Renaissance—but that the movement was on its spiritual side 
closely allied with and in part sustained by the influence of 
Calvin, Beza, and other less illustrious apostles of early 
French Protestantism. Further, the ‘ Heptaméron’ not only 
presents us with the constituent elements of the French 
Renaissance, but it does so more or less in the order of their 
importance. Any one endeavouring to form an idea of the 
movement from the works of Rabelais or from the ‘ Essais ’ 
of Montaigne would probably arrive at a distorted estimate 
of its products. He would conclude that its chief outcomes 
were a depraved naturalism—an unrestrained license in 
thought, speech, and manners. Now, the ‘ Heptaméron’ not 
only corrects such a perversion by presenting the factors of 
the Renaissance as complex and many-sided both in cause 
and operation; it does more, it exhibits its issues in what 
we may safely term their natural order of precedence, viz. : 

1. Humanism supplied and fostered by the classical revi- 
valism of Italy in the preceding century. 

2. Protestantism, or Biblical anti-Romanism. 

3. A growing conception of freedom suggested by natural- 
ism and attended occasionally by license. 

4, Common sense, or principles of justice and equality 
derived from the universal reason of humanity. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these new ferment- 
ing agencies exhaust the salient phenomena of the French 
revivalism as illustrated by the ‘Heptaméron.’ A geological 
upheaval will of necessity reveal not only the forces which 
caused it, but the older conditions of formation disturbed 
by them. Similarly the new forces of the Renaissance are 
found blended with prior conditions of thought and life 
whose activities are not yet wholly exhausted. As a result 
the actual products of the movement are extremely hetero- 
geneous. Thus we find the usages and traditions of chivalry 
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blended with those of modern society: we have freedom 
of speculation combined with abject superstition; devout 
religious observances with extreme license of conversation : 
external rites of Romanism with incompatible principles of 
Protestantism; the nicest sense of humour with the laxest 
notions of ordinary morality; the worship of the God of 
Christians with a semi-sincere recognition of the deities of 
Olympus, or with a naive and unrestrained observance of 
the dictates of nature. Not that this multifariousness, 
grotesque and inconsistent as it is, is really remarkable. It 
is merely the reflex of the time. The age of the ‘ Heptaméron ” 
was preeminently a period of transition. Feudalism was 
passing away as a political and social régime, not as in 
Italy by the growth of free municipalities and civic rights, 
but by the gradual advance of monarchical power. Chivalry 
—the true religion of feudalism—shared in its decline, but 
left behind ideas and usages which lone survived their 
parent institutions. Humanism, which had actually spent 
its force in Italy, still exercised no small influence in France, 
though here it was allied as a disintegrant force with the 
nascent vigour of Protestantism. Romanism, fatally under- 
mined in Switzerland and Germany, was even in France and 
Italy liable to periodic attacks—partly of assailants without, 
partly of ill humours and diseases within—and in the former 
eountry was in a decidedly declining condition during the 
first half of the sixteenth century. All these religious, 
political, and social changes are depicted in the ‘ Heptamé- 
‘ron’ with varying distinctness and intensity of colouring. 
In order to estimate their value from that point of view we 
proceed to consider the light, direct and indirect, which that 
work reflects upon them. 

First, we begin with its illustration of feudalism and 
chivalry. The contrast on this particular subject between 
the ‘ Heptaméron’ and its Italian prototype is instructive. 
Feudalism, as is well known, never took root in Italy, the 
circumstances which might have led to its planting and 
early growth being arrested by the rise of the communes, 
and the rapid advance in commercial importance and muni- 
eipal freedom of the great cities. Accordingly most of the 
personages whose words and deeds are recounted by Boc- 
eaccio belong to the mercantile or middle class, whereas a con- 
siderable proportion of the characters in the ‘ Heptaméron’ 
are sovereign princes, suzerains, seigneurs—in other words, 
persons who exercised feudal rights; and these rights are 
alluded to in terms which prove that they were at least 
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partially still in existence. Indeed, the forms, usages, and 
ideas of feudalism, with its concomitant chivalry, may be 
said to have survived to the close of the century; but the 
soul and sentiment of chivalry—that sublime union of 
valour with humanity and courtesy, that rare combination 
of magnanimous generosity in war with scrupulous gentle- 
ness and delicacy in the arts of peace—that high-toned and 
genuinely Christian consideration not only for women, but 
for the weak, the dependent, and the oppressed of both 
sexes, which reconciles us to much that was one-sided and 
unjust in feudalism, was already departing. The ‘ Hepta- 
‘ méron’ is separated only by a few years from the death of 
Bayart, the crowning glory of French chivalry, and yet 
Marguerite in her assumed character of Parlamente could 
already say, ‘ Le temps est passé que les hommes oublient 
‘ leurs vies pour les dames.’ How truly her judgement was 
formed, and how altered the position of women and de- 
pendants was already becoming in the estimation of the 
leading princes and knights of France, is abundantly mani- 
fested, as we shall soon see in the course of the ‘ Hepta- 
* méron.’ 

Meanwhile, we must direct attention to a fact which has 
hitherto been unnoticed by writers on the ‘ Heptaméron,’ 
viz. that the fictitious framework of the book is supplied by 
the recognised decadence of feudal chivalry. In contrast 
to the ‘Decameron,’ where the occasion is furnished by 
the retirement of well-born youths and maidens from 
the plague-stricken town of Florence, the narrators of the 
‘ Heptaméron’ are brought together by a series of marvellous 
deliverances from fierce men and wild beasts, adventures of 
the precise type which formed the staple of all stories of 
knight errantry. One hardly knows whether the Queen of 
Navarre is to be taken wholly aw sériewx in her circum- 
stantial narratives of these hyper-romantic wonders, or 
whether there is an intentional travesty, somewhat in the 
manner of Don Quixote, of these marvellous occurrences. 
To us the latter hypothesis seems the more probable. It 
would be quite in harmony with the satirical poignancy, 
‘la veine gauloise,’ which is apparent in all her secular 
writings, as well as with her professed contempt for the 
debased chivalric training which, commencing, as La Curne 
de Sainte-Palaye said, by teaching ‘en méme temps le 
‘ catéchisme et “ ]’Art d’aimer,” ’ * ended as Marguerite re- 





* Mémoires ut supra, vol. i. p. 5. That this account of the early 
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proached her knightly companions: ‘ Votre plaisir gist a 
‘ déshonorer les femmes et vostre honneur a tuer les hommes 
‘en guerre: qui sont deux poinctz formellement contraires 
‘ai la loy de Dieu’ (ii. 202). We can hardly conceive 
her inventing the incidents described in the prologue (i. 
10) unless with the tacit intent of throwing ridicule on 
the similar marvels and manners of perverted and declining 
chivalry. In these supposed occurrences we have all the 
constituents of an adventure of knight errantry, but with 
the colouring of sordid and grotesque incident with which 
such events are travestied in ‘Don Quixote.’ High-born 
married ladies accompanied by their husbands, and attended 
by their servitewrs or sworn knights (these again being 
attended by their varlets), are rescued by the latter, not from 
giants or superhuman monsters, but from the predacious 
inmates of a roadside inn. In the mélée these degenerate 
chevaliers slay not only their male foes, but the hostess her- 
self, on the plea that she was worse than her husband. 
Hardly less contemptuous in their reflections on chivalry 
are the adventures which brought the remaining dramatis 
persone to their trysting-place at ‘our Lady of Serrance.’ 
Two damsels are chased by a bear with such terrific speed 
that their horses drop dead before they can reach a place of 
safety, while the bear succeeds in killing all their men 
servants ; a man clad only in his shirt flees hurriedly into 
a church while mass is being said, thus finding refuge from 
pursuing robbers; and a gentleman trying to cross the 
tlooded river Gave compels his servants to form themselves 
into a breakwater in order to stem the force of the stream. 
He is himself saved with difficulty, while his vassals are 
carried away and drowned. We readily grant that these 
fictitious embellishments were adopted by the Queen of 
Navarre in order to give a plausible colouring to the sub- 
stratum of her stories, and to account for the presence of 
herself and fellow raconteurs at our Lady of Serrance; but 
regarded from this point alone, they are forced and unreal. 
They are only coherent and intelligible when considered 


education of the young scions of chivalry, grotesque as it may seem to 
us, is neither satirical nor sensational, but a sober treatment of fact, is 
shown by Boccaccio’s Filocopo, ‘ Opere Voigari,’ vii. 76. When 
the young prince and Biancofiore are being educated by Racheo, the 
process adopted by their venerable teacher is thus succinctly set forth : 
‘ E loro in breve termine insegnato a conoscer le lettere, fece leggere il 
‘ Saltero e ’] libro d’ Ovidio.’ 
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from Marguerite’s position of contempt for decadent 
chivalry. 

This relation of the ‘ Heptaméron’ to the chivalry of its 
time is further confirmed by other passages and references 
of the book. The power of the feudal prince or knight over 
his vassals and dependants is, though diminishing, still 
great and unquestioned. The feudal superior might, as we 
have just seen, compel his servants to plunge into a swollen 
river, and lose their lives by breaking its force while he 
himself crossed in safety; but his power in former times 
went far beyond the enjoining services which were merely 
riskful. He could flog, maim, torture, or even slay those 
of his dependants who might have incurred his dislike ; but 
the ‘ Heptaméron’ indicates clearly that this extreme power 
was on the wane. Indeed, its exercise was becoming in- 
creasingly incompatible with the supremacy arrogated by 
the French monarchs, and with laws which were little else 
than expressions of their own personal will. An interesting 
exemplification of this is found in Nov. XL., which recounts 
how a nobleman puts to death a servant or vassal who had 
married his sister, but at the same time takes all possible 
precautions to avoid being brought to justice for the murder. 
This was a contingency which would hardly have occurred 
to a chevalier a century before, except as an unlikely possi- 
bility of being called to account by his own feudal superior. 
We may add that in the actual event, of which this novel 
is a fictitiously coloured presentation, the murderer, the 
Viscomte de Rohan, was really brought to justice for his 
crime and imprisoned. This decrease in the prerogatives of 
chivalry was accompanied by—what is also well indicated in 
the ‘ Heptaméron ’—the advance in power and independence 
of the bourgeoisie. Indeed, the difference in respect of 
class distinctions between Marguerite’s book and its Italian 
prototype is instructive, and throws considerable indirect 
light on the different social conditions which obtained in 
France and Italy in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
Doubtless there is a demarcation of classes in Boccaccio’s 
work, but only in an incidental allusive manner not unlike 
what we find in English novels of our own time; whereas 
in the ‘ Heptaméron’ social distinctions are emphasised and 
insisted on as if they were of primary importance in the 
eyes of the narrators, though, as we shall presently see, 
various influences of an equalising character were already 
at work tending to their gradual obliteration. Thus we 
have frequent allusions to the inferiority of the bourgeoisie 
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as well as of the peasantry below them, not only in re- 
spect of personal beauty and virtue, but also of capacity for 
chivalric feelings and duties. Nov. V., for instance, is told to 
prove ‘que tout le sens et la vertu des femmes n’est pas au 
‘ cueur et teste des princesses, ny toute l’amour et finesse 
‘en ceulx ot le plus souvent on estime qu’ilz soyent’ (i. 
80). Similarly, Nov. XXXVIII. is related to show what 
is supposed to be an exemplification of prudence on the 
part of a bourgeoise of Tours, a class of people ‘qui de leur 
‘ coustume ne sont nourryes si vertueusement que les autres’ 
(ii. 309). The contrast of chivalric with peasant manners 
is dwelt on in the epilogue to Nov. XXIX., where Geburon 
says that ‘tous pauvres gens et mécanicques’ are more mis- 
chievous than the classes above them, proving his assertion 
by the allegation that thieves, murderers, sorcerers, and 
coiners were drawn from that class. 

On the other hand, we must acknowledge that chivalry, 
in spite of (in some cases we might say on account of) 
the enormous power which it put in the hands of the pri- 
vileged classes, had a distinctly humanising and equalising 
influence. The relation of knight and esquire, of a lady and 
her sworn serviteur, was such as to neutralise largely their 
difference of birth. As Saffredent remarks in the epilogue 
to Nov. X., good service necessarily implied intimacy and 
friendship, quoting the proverb (i. 191): 

‘ De bien servir et loyal estre, 
De serviteur on devient maistre.’ 





It was hardly more than a natural extension of this principle 
when the inferior classes claimed equality with their supe- 
riors in respect of virtue and uprightness, as e.g. the maiden 
‘of low birth’ in Nov. XLII. who assures her princely 
pursuer that, bowrgeoise as she was, there was no princess 
whose heart was more upright than her own, and there was 
no treasure in the world she valued so highly as honour 
and conscience (iii. 15). Theoretically, the maxims of chi- 
valry enjoined not only the recognition of the inferior’s 
claims in respect of service, fellowship, &c., but also a prac- 
tical consideration even of an enemy’s condition in the jousts 
and the battlefield. On the former point we have Saffre- 
dent’s allusion to‘la reigle de vraie amitie, qui esgalle 
‘le prince et le pauvre’ (iii. 32); on the latter we have 
Geburon’s reminder, ‘ Les livres de la Table Ronde nous 
‘ apprennent que ce n’est point honneur a un bon chevalier, 
‘d’en abattre un qui ne vault rien’ (iii. 114). Perhaps 
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also we may accept as a further operating motive for the just 
treatment of inferiors by feudal princes and lords, as well as 
an incidental acknowledgement that the power of the former 
was on the increase, the remark of Dagoucin in the epilogue 
to Nov. XII. : ‘ Et doibvent bien craindre les princes et ceulx 
‘qui sont en auctorité, de faire desplaisir 4 moindre que eulx. 
‘Car il n’y a nul qni ne puisse nuyre, quand Dieu se veult 
‘venger du pécheur, ne si grand qui sceust mal faire a celuy 
* qui est en sa garde.’ At least the deterrent is one which 
would have hardly occurred to an extreme advocate of feudal 
prerogative. 

But the religious sentiment of Dagoucin’s remark, and its 
declaration of God’s coequal care of all classes of men alike, 
show us how the humanising influence of chivalry, though 
not wholly derived from the teaching of the Church, was ne- 
cessarily sustained by it. The brotherhood and equality of 
all men in the sight of God—the chief feature of its first 
promulgation—still formed part of the theory on which the 
Christianity of the Middle Ages was built, however much it 
might be deviated from in actual practice. Osile’s definition 
of the Holy Communion as ‘the Sacrament of Union which 
‘ makes all equal,’ throws an incidental light on what might 
be called the levelling tendency of the rites of the Church— 
a tendency which was confirmed, we need scarcely add, by 
her constitution. In an age when social distinctions were so 
sharply demarcated it is impossible to overrate the effect in 
an opposite direction of an institution invested with Divine 
sanction and political supremacy, to the highest offices of 
which the sons of bourgeois, roturier, or even villein, when 
duly qualified, might hope to attain. Similar tendencies are 
also discernible in Calvinism, the form of Protestantism most 
popular in France in the time of the ‘ Heptaméron.’ At first 
sight it might seem as if the effect of this particular theory 
would have been parallel, if not identical, with the distinc- 
tions of feudalism. The suzerain or seigneur was born to his 
lordly rule and highborn privileges, as the roturier or villein 
was to his enforced position of dependence or thraldom. 
But the Divine decrees operated, according to Calvin, without 
the least reference to earthly position. ‘The roturier might 
be predestined to election, while his feudal superior might 
be marked out for eternal reprobation. This aspect of Cal- 
vinism, and its issue, are so fully recognised by Osile, who, 
with her daughter Marguerite (as we shall see further down), 
was thoroughly permeated with Calvinistic prepossessions, 
that we must quote her observations in full (i. 50): ‘ car 
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‘les graces de Dieu ne se donnent point aux hommes pour the 
‘leurs noblesses et richesses, mais selon qu’il plaist a sa pass 
*bonté: qui n’est point accepteur de personne, lequel eslit ce epil 
qu'il veult, car ce qu’il a esleu ’honore de ses vertuz. Et “vo 
* souvent eslit les choses basses, pour confondre celles que le ‘ay 
‘ monde estime haultes et honnorables, comme luy mesmes ‘Pe 
‘ dict.’ Indeed, the democratic equality, which was one issue ‘en 
of Calvinism, was even more potent than that which was im- ‘ay 
plied by the constitution and ritual of the Church, inasmuch are 
as it was the direct outcome of the Divine purpose—not an the 
incidental feature of an ecclesiastical system which might ‘He 
have been originated by her own needs or views of expe- con 
diency. ant 

But besides these levelling tendencies of Roman Catholi- of 7 
cism on the one hand and Calvinism on the other, influences tin: 
of the same kind must be ascribed to the naturalism then so lat! 
prevalent, and which we have in a form so loathsomely real- ‘ t] 
istic in the works of Rabelais. The general presentation ‘p 
of this influence, as we have it in the ‘ Heptaméron,’ will “ 
meet us further on. Here it may be enough to note Saffre- oy 
dent’s vindication of a supposed mésalliance (ii. 332): * les ‘ t] 
‘sages philosophes tiennent que Je moindre homme de tous ‘¢ 
‘vault mieulx que la plus grande et vertueuse femme qui 
‘ soit’—an interesting illustration of the effect of supposed ap 
sexual, in minimising real feudal, distinctions. Dagoucin’s tal 
ironical (?) defence of the existing state of things shows us 0% 
how feudal usages prepared the way for their consolidation an 
in a supreme monarchy, and suggests that this consumma- no 
tion may already have been attained: ‘ pour entretenir la th 
‘ chose publicque en paix, l’on ne regarde que les degrez sit 
‘ des maisons, les aages des personnes et les ordonnances des co 
‘ loix, sans peser l’amour et les vertuz des hommes, afin de to 
“ne confondre point la monarchie.’ (Ibid.) sp 

The treatment of dependants and subordinates in the ch 
decadent chivalry of the ‘ Heptaméron’ seems also connected Sl 
with the position that work accords to women. Of the P| 
older romantic chivalry with its exalted estimate of, and pro- ar 
found deference to, the female sex, Dagoucin and in a lesser la 
degree Geburon are the ‘ Heptaméron ’ representatives. That to 
it was a passion often insufficiently based, sometimes run- of 
ning into extravagant extremes, and at all times liable to se 
peculiar risks and perversions, must be allowed, but it was th 
essentially noble, unselfish, religious, and chaste. It was a h; 
protest—stronger while it lasted than even religious pre- Ww 
cepts or purely ecclesiastical conceptions of duty—against 
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the animalism of an age of general laxity and unrestrained 
passion. Its principles are set forth by Geburon in the 
epilogue to Nov. XII. (i. 221): * Quant a moy, je puis bien 
* vous jurer que j’ay tant aymé une femme, que j’eusse mieulx 
‘aymé mourir que pour moy elle eust faict chose dont je 
‘ eusse moins estimée. Car mon amour estoit tant fondée 
‘ en ses vertuz, que, pour quelque bien que j’en eusse sceu 
‘ avoir, je n’y eusse voulu veoir une tache.’ And similar views 
are enounced, if possible still more strongly, by Dagoucin in 
the epilogue to Nov. VIII. (i. 110), and in other parts of the 
‘Heptaméron.’ Nevertheless, we are made aware that this 
conception of the relation of the sexes is now becoming 
antiquated, being superseded by the more material theory 
of that relation of which Hircan and Saffredent are the fit- 
ting exponents. In the epilogue to Nov. XIV. (i. 259) the 
latter wishes that ‘ the observance of the law of nature on 
‘that point were as productive of honour as it was of 
6 * pleasure ;’ on which Dagoucin remarks, ‘ Those who would 

rather die than that their passion should become known 
* would not agree with your law.’ ‘Die!’ exclaims Hircan ; 
* the good knight [chevalier] has yet to be born who would 

‘ choose to die for such a publicity.’ 

It must be acknowledged that the ladies of the company 
approve of the older theory of the relation of the sexes, and 
take every opportunity of repressing and ridiculing the 
coarser ideas of Hircan and Saffredent. The more chivalric 
and Platonic notion is also expressed by several of the 
novels, as e.g. IX. XXI. LXIII., at the same time—and 
the remark must be taken as illustrative of the many- 
sidedness of the ‘ Heptaméron,’ as well as of the strong 
common sense of Marguerite herself—that she is fully alive 
to the peculiar extravagances and insidious dangers of the 
spiritual passion of love which assumed a Platonic form in 
chivalry and a mystical form in medieval conventual life. 
She has no hesitation e.g. in qualifying Dagoucin’s praises of 
Platonic sentiment as ‘ fantastic’ (‘cette fantaisie,’ i. 111), 
and expresses in more than one place her distrust of the 
language and powers of spiritual love (cf. e.g. the epilogue 
to Nov. XXXV. ). We need not accept this as an indication 
of the warm or amorous tendencies which some writers have 
seen in Marguerite. Allthat it proves is her insight into 
the complicated springs of human conduct. No one who 
has learnt anything of the inner life of medieval religionists 
will need to be reminded that her judgement of spiritual 
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passion was as accurate as her distrust of it was well 
founded.* 

Before leaving the subject of chivairy, we must cast a 
passing glance on the peculiar idea of ‘ honour’ to which it 
gave birth. The chief characteristic of the ‘ contents’ of 
that term which may be said to sum up in itself the ethical 
creed of chivalry is its extreme diversity. It ranges through 
all the stages of moral merit and demerit from the high 
temperature of nobleness, manly dignity, self-restraint, and 
heroic self-sacrifice to the very zero of self-indulgence and 
unscrupulous lust. Not the least significant symptom 
of this diversity is the axiom that pervades the whole of the 
‘ Heptaméron,’ that the honour of the two sexes is based 
upon different principles. This is avowed by Marguerite her- 
self in the epilogue to Nov. XLIII. (iii. 45) : ‘ Celles qui sont 
‘ vyaincues en plaisir ne se doibvent plus nommer femmes, 
‘ mais hommes, desquelz Ja fureur et la concupiscence aug- 
‘mente leur honneur; car un homme qui se venge de son 
‘ ennemy et le tue pour un desmentir en est estimé plus gentil 
‘ compaignon ; aussy est-il quand il en ayme douzaine avecq 
‘sa femme. Mais l’honneur des femmes a autre fondement : 
‘ c'est doulceur, patience et chasteté.’? Probably the queen’s 
utterance is to be taken at least in part as ironical, but it is 
demonstrably in harmony with her general opinion of the 
degenerating chivalry of her time. Our readers may re- 
member the quotation given above which expresses the same 
view. Another passage bearing on this point is Saffredent’s 
satirical account of the origin of feminine honour in the 
epilogue to Nov. LXII. where it is made the synonym of 
hypocrisy. But the general sense of the word in the 
‘ Heptaméron’ is ‘good fame.’ In this sense it is applicable 
to the two sexes, and is employed as the equivaient of 
‘virtue’ and ‘ conscience,’ though there is one passage 
Noy. III. (i. 54) in which honour in the sense of ‘ good 
‘fame’ is correctly differentiated from ‘ conscience.’ 

On the other hand, there is one notable passage—put into 
the mouth of Longarine, who is the feminine advocate of 
that higher sentiment of chivalry maintained among the 
other sex by Dagoucin—which shows us that the high 
ethical sense of honour and conscience inculcated both by 


* A curious and instructive comment on Marguerite’s frequently 
expressed distrust of spiritual love, so called, is furnished by Renan’s 
recent ‘ Studies in Religious History,’ A Monastic Idy] of the Thirteenth 
Century, trans, p. 330. 
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religion and by the noblest developements of chivalry was 
not yet extinct. (i. 192.) To Saffredent’s definition of 
‘honour,’ identifying it with ‘good fame,’ she replies, 
‘Vous ne parlez pas du vray honneur, qui est le contente- 
‘ment de ce monde; car, quand tout le monde me diroit 
‘ femme de bien, et je scaurois seule le contraire, la louange 
‘ augmenteroit ma honte et me rendroit en moy-mesme plus 
‘ confuse ; et aussi, quand il me blasmeroit et je sentisse mon 
‘ innocence, son blasme tourneroit 4 mon contentement, car 
‘nul n’est content de soy-mesme.’ Let us add that chivalric 
glory or good fame or renown is in one place (epilogue to 
Nov. LXX.) contrasted with the mercantile occupation of 
amassing wealth, a calling befitting ‘ caitiffs.’ 

Summing up this brief account of the ethical aspects of 
chivalry which may be gleaned from its technical terms in 
the ‘Heptaméron,’ we must say that the impression left on 
our minds is wholly unfavourable to that institution regarded 
as an influence for good. Not only is chivalry a declining 
power, but its decline is marked by an unexpected amount 
of debasement and degradation. Hircan, Simontault, and 
Saffredent, though styling themselves knights (chevaliers), 
are very degenerate successors of Bayart, La Trémoille, and 
La Palisse. The combination of valour with magnanimity 
and unselfishness which constituted the very essence of that 
institution in its palmier days has either become extinct or 
remains only as a vague tradition of the past. 

Similar indications of the decline of feudal chivalry and 
its supersession by modern ideas and institutions meet us 
continually in the ‘ Heptaméron.’ Thus we have incidentally 
recorded the interesting fact that the sons of good families 
were sent to school to be educated instead of being brought 
up, as was once the custom, in the household of some feudal 
seigneur. Similarly we find the literature of feudalism is 
still read, as e.g. the ‘Roman de la Rose,’ the ‘ Knights of 
‘the Round Table,’ though the book most read and quoted 
by the narrators of the ‘Heptaméron’ is the Bible. The 
phrases of chivalry are still in use. The Apostles are 
described as ‘the glorious knights and Apostles of Jesus 
‘ Christ.’ The male narrators speak of themselves as ‘ wearing 
‘harness’ and as bound by oath to render duty (devoir) to 
the ladies. The attendants on noble ladies are described 
with technical accuracy as their ‘serviteurs,’ just as the 
attendants on esquires are called ‘ varlets;’ in a word, the 
skeleton of chivalry, its definitions, forms, usages, titles, 
associations, still exist. Its essential spirit as a living and 
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in no small degree ennobling influence, has departed for 
ever. 

But besides feudal chivalry there is another animating 
force of the French Renaissance which the ‘ Heptaméron ’ 
reveals to us in its decline, and that is classical humanism. 
That the influence of this great factor in the intellectual 
revivalism of Europe was not so great in France as in Italy 
is as well known as it is readily accounted for. Not only 
was this influence less in volume, it was inferior and secondary 
in origin; for whereas the Italian humanists received their 
light directly from Greece and Rome, their imitators in France, 
as indeed in Germany and England, took theirs at second hand 
from its Italian reflection. M. Charles Aubertin suggests that 
the plan of the ‘ Decameron ’—and necessarily of the ‘ Hepta- 
‘méron’ as well—was derived from classical usages and times;* 
but the likelihood is greater, in our opinion, that it came from 
the feudal custom of the inmates of great houses assembling 
after dinner for such narrative purposes as recounting stories 
and singing songs.t But whether the origin of the ‘ Hep- 
‘taméron’ be classical or not, the references it contains to 
classical writers or their opinions are neither many nor 
important. The title already alluded to by which the book 
designates the Apostles—‘ the glorious knights and Apostles 
‘ of Jesus Christ ’—is doubtless an illustration of the curious 
notion common to the Renaissance generally by which 
Christianity was regarded as the outcome partly of classical, 
partly of chivalric ideas. Especially pertaining to the 
literature of the Italian Renaissance, it is found in probably 
its most grotesque form in the ‘ Filocopo’ of Boccaccio, which 
restates all the doctrines of Christianity, including the 
traditional scheme of redemption but with the divinities of 
Olympus as the dramatis persone. Marguerite’s ‘ glorieux 
‘ chevaliers . . . de Jesus Christ’ is indeed no more than a 
rendering of Boccaccio’s ‘ prencipi de’ suoi cavalieri,’ speaking, 
ie., of the ‘ figliuol di Giove ’ or Jesus Christ.{ We have a 
similar admixture of classical events and personages with 
Christian doctrines in the reference to Cupid as ‘ the little 
‘ god who loves to torment princes and poor folk, . . . and 
‘ so blinds them that they forget God and their conscience ’ 
(i. 219). Still more remarkable is the blend of Platonism 
with the Pauline doctrine of faith which Marguerite gives 





* Hist. de la Littérature Francaise du Moyen Age, ii. 3, note. 
+ Mémoires sur l’Ancienne Chevalerie, ut supra, i. 40. 
t+ Opere Volgari, vii. 11. 
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us, by no means unskilfully, in the epilogue to Nov. XIX. 
Under this head also comes the description of the old 
Duchess of Cardona who was constantly at the bedside of 
the bereaved Amadour (Nov. X.), ‘luy alleguant les raisons 
* des Philosophes, pour luy faire porter ceste mort patiemment’ 
(i. 163), i.e. in all probability reading the ‘ De Consolatione ’ 
of Boethius, which was the accepted medium of administer- 
ing religious consolation in those days and was employed as 
largely by the clergy as by cultured laymen. A further 
illustration of a similar kind we have in the teaching of 
Colimant, ‘grand prescheur et principal de leur ordre’ 
(Minorite), who tried to persuade his brethren ‘ que l’Evangile 
‘ n’estoit non plus croyable que les Commentaires de Cesar, ou 
‘ autres histoires escriptes par auteurs autentiques’ (iii. 51). 
We are made aware by these passages that, spite of the 
stress which Marguerite and her mother laid on the teaching 
of the New Testament, the demarcation between sacred and 
classical literature was not very sharply drawn at the time of 
the ‘ Heptaméron,’ and that Vergil and Plato e.g. had as 
much chance of a deferential hearing as Isaiah and St. 
John. We need hardly point out that this idyllic state of 
literary and religious comprehension is a perpetuation in 
France of a feature still more strongly impressed upon the 
Italian Renaissance. In the former country it was destined 
soon to give way to the exclusive Bible teaching of Calvin 
and his fellow-founders of French Protestantism. 

The classical authors mentioned or alluded to by the 
‘ Heptaméron’ are Plato, Cesar, and Boethius. Apart from 
the names of authors, however, Platonism is by far the 
most decisively marked classical influence in the ‘ Hepta- 
‘méron.’ This must be ascribed, as regards origin and filia- 
tion, to the Platonic school of Florence in the previous 
century, and, as regards tendency, to its readier assimilation 
with the doctrines of Christianity. At the same time the 
‘ Heptaméron’ novelists cannot be credited with any great 
knowledge of Plato’s works. The ‘ Republic,’ ‘la chose pu- 
‘ blicque de Platon,’ is truthfully described in terms so pithy 
as not to be readily rendered: ‘ qui s’escript et ne s’expe- 
‘rimente poinct’ (i. 111); but the myth of the origin of 
the sexes &e. told by Alkibiades in the ‘ Symposium ’ is (in 
the same epilogue to Nov. VIII.) apparently derived from 
the ‘ Republic ’—a mistake all the more strange inasmuch as 
that myth was a favourite of the thinkers of the Renais- 
sance, doubtless for the reason that it supplied a classical 
origin and justification of the adventures of knights errant, 
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who were ever sallying forth to find their destined ladye 
loves, with as much eagerness as the Platonic lover, con- 
scious of his halfness, expended on the search of his other 
half. 

Chivalry and classical humanism are, however, not the 
only forces which, vigorously operative in the Middle Ages, 
are represented by the ‘Heptaméron’ as on the decline. 
Notwithstanding its enormous preponderance, Romanism in 
France was decidedly on the wane during the first half of 
the sixteenth century. Not only was it suffering from 
internal corruptions and disorders of all kinds, but it was 
exposed to powerful aggressive influences from without. In 
addition to the solvent force of classical humanism and ex- 
treme naturalism, both of which were largely derived from the 
Italian Renaissance, it had a native force of its own exceed- 
ing in its aggregate power all the other disruptive influences 
put together. This was the early growth and rapid diffusion 
of Calvinistic Protestantism, which, had it not been arrested 
by such unscrupulous means as the massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the wars of the Cevennes, and the dragonnades of 
Louis XIV., would have made France in the course of another 
century the most Protestant country in Europe. The expo- 
sure and ridicule of ecclesiastical miracles, the attacks on 
monks and friars, are of course features which the ‘ Hepta- 
‘ méron’ has in common with its Italian prototype. Indeed, 
they were current subjects of jesting in medizval times, even 
among those who still clung with fealty and affection to the 
old faith. What is more noteworthy in Marguerite’s book 
is the deeper insight it occasionally manifests into the vital 
principles of the rival creeds, though this does not prevent 
the eclecticism which appreciates Calvinistic doctrine even 
while joining daily in Romish worship. This point of view 
will, however, meet us a little further on when we come to 
consider the Protestantism of the ‘ Heptaméron.’? Here we 
have to point out overt signs of the declension of Romanism 
which it contains. In the epilogue to Nov. XXIII. (ii. 141), 
Geburon gives a striking illustration of the different estimate 
of monks which had grown up within his own memory : 
‘ J’ay veu le temps que en nostre pays il n’y avoit maison 
“ ot il n’y eust chambre dédiée pour les beaux péres; mais 
* maintenant ilz sont tant congneuz, qu’on les craint plus 
‘que advanturiers.’ We find a similar appeal to memory 
in Nomerfide’s remark (epilogue to Nov. XI. i. 205) as 
to the comparative reception of the friars’ sermons and 
those of the new gospel preachers in country villages: ‘En 
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‘ce temps la, encore qu’il n’y ait pas fort longtemps,’ with 
the clear implication that the preference for the friar over 
the gospeller no longer existed. Combined with these allu- 
sions to a rapidly changing state of things, we have indi- 
cated the causes on which it was based. Not even Luther 
or Wiclif could have put finger more adroitly on the abuses 
which were inherent in Romanism than do the Queen of 
Navarre and her fellow novelists. Take, for instance, Mar- 
guerite’s own keen remark in the epilogue to Nov. XXXIV. 
(ii. 276) on the dangers of the external sanctions and 
miraculous power of a church in veiling individual depravity: 
‘Tl n’y a nul de nous qui, par ceste epistre [St. Paul’s 
‘ Epistle to the Romans] ne confesse que tous les péchez 
‘ extérieurs ne sont que les fruictz de l’infelicité interieure, 
‘laquelle plus est couverte de vertu et de miracles, plus est 
‘ dangereuse a arracher.’ The criticism of herself and her 
mother Osile on the practice of leaving legacies to the 
Church as a compensation for an ill life (epilogue, Nov. LV.) 
is equally incisive, and has a wide-sweeping scope outside 
the bounds of Romanism: ‘Voulons appaiser Dieu, pour 
‘ cent mille ducatz de larcin, de dix mille ducatz de édifices, 
‘comme si Dieu ne scavoit compter.’ More instances of a 
similar kind will meet us when we come to consider the 
Protestantism of the ‘ Heptaméron.’ 

It is well known that some of the stories which tell 
against Romanism were suppressed in the first edition 
of the ‘ Heptaméron,’ e.g. XLVI., LV., part of LXV., and 
LXXII.; but even leaving these out, a large proportion of 
those left dwell upon the same theme. We must, however, 
remark, on comparing the respective treatment which the 
‘ Decameron’ and ‘ Heptaméron’ award to the subject of 
Romanist corruptions, that the work of Boccaccio is wholly 
wanting in the moral earnestness which imparts gravity and 
even religious horror to Marguerite’s treatment of the sub- 
ject. At the same time it would be a mistake to suppose 
that these stories of ecclesiastical license and the implica- 
tions they carried excited at that time the disgust that they 
would in our own days, or even that Marguerite’s severe 
tone in reference to them must be accepted as a proof of 
uncompromising aversion to Romanism. The general atti- 
tude of French nobles and ladies to that faith as indicated 
by the ‘ Heptaméron’ was a traditional regard for the worthier 
features and personages of Romanism, mingled with a pro- 
found indignation for its more salient corruptions, but 
seasoned with a half-contemptuous laissez-faire disposition— 
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a conviction that it was not expedient to meddle with insti- 
tutions possessing ancient traditions and superhuman sanc- 
tions—an increasing indifference flavoured with contempt, 
which was itself a presage of coming dissolution. This 
point of view meets us at different portions of the book. 
(Comp. e.g. the epilogues to Novels XXII. XXIII. LV. &c.) 

We turn now to those influences in the ‘ Heptaméron’ 
which have a wholly different aspect, which display not only 
vitality but vigorous growth, which point to the newer im- 
pulses engendered by the Renaissance, not to the effete 
and decaying influences of which that new birth was in a 
great measure the signal of death. Taking them in the 
order of their importance they are: I. Protestantism ; II. 
Naturalism. 

I. The religion of Marguerite has always been a moot 
question among her biographers. She is claimed equally by 
Roman Catholics and by Protestants. It is certain that she 
availed herself largely of the rites of the dominant Church, 
that she had numerous friends among its clergy, that she 
used occasionally to retreat to convents and religious houses 
for spiritual meditation and seclusion, that she died in out- 
ward communion with Romanism. On the other hand, it is 
no less certain that she favoured and protected Protestants, 
often at considerable personal risk, that she was a diligent 
student of the Scriptures, and imbibed from them—perhaps 
under the influence of Calvin or Beza—precisely those prin- 
ciples which were most divergent from Romanism, that she 
had a keen and enlightened sense of the abuses inherent in 
Romanism, and had no objection to denounce them in the 
strongest possible terms. Her best biographers have, there- 
fore, gradually arrived at the opinion—the only tenable one 
in our judgement—that Marguerite’s mind was as broad and 
comprehensive in matters of religious faith and practice as 
we know it to have been in literature. She instinctively 
perceived and readily appreciated excellence not only in 
divergent but even opposing forms of faith, and she had an 
unerring insight into the more secret and insidious abuses 
underlying a morbid religionism, no matter from what source 
it sprang. M. Félix Frank—and it would be difficult to 
find a more competent authority—makes the personal con- 
sciousness of truth to have been her guiding motive. 
Quoting her lines— 


‘O port de salut, Verité, 
Sauve la nef qui te reclame ! ’"— 
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he adds: ‘ La Vérité, voila le mot qui explique sa vie. 
‘ Cherchée par elle dans l’Eglise et loin de l’Eglise, avec 
‘la foi, puis avec la curiosité d’une Raison qui devient 
‘ sceptique aux chiméres, toujours et “par tous moyens” 
‘la Vérité fut l’Idéal, la joie et le tourment de sa vie, le souci 
‘ quotidien de sa haute et vive intelligence, l’indéfectible 
‘espoir de ses années tombantes, sous l’écroulement de tout 
‘ce qu’elle a édifié ou chéri’ (i. xxxvii). With the exception 
that they do not lay sufficient stress on her identification of 
‘La Vérité’ with the Bible, these eloquent words may be 
allowed to stand as a truthful memorial of Marguerite of 
Navarre—a tribute as well to her intelligence as to her 
large and comprehensive charity. Happy indeed would it 
have been for the future of French Protestantism had her 
own genial breadth, her Christian liberality, her mature and 
well-balanced judgement, animated the minds and directed 
the counsels of the leaders of the new movement. Not 
that this would have exempted the Protestant Reformation 
in France from the evils which actually befell it, but it might 
have freed it from the imputation of having copied too 
servilely the bitter intolerance and loathsome cruelty of 
its persecutors. 

The religious standpoint of the ‘ Heptaméron’ must there- 
fore be described as that of its author, viz. a combination of 
Romish ritual and worship with distinctively Protestant and 
Calvinistic doctrine. This gives us the feature which of all 
others demarcates the ‘ Heptaméron ’ from the ‘ Decameron,’ 
and imparts to the former a religious gravity and seriousness 
of purpose which are wholly wanting to the latter. No doubt 
our modern perceptions of taste and congruity are occa- 
sionally violated even in Marguerite’s book by such a state- 
ment e.g. as that which forms the prologue to Day VI. taken 
as a preface to a series of licentious stories, but we have no 
right to suppose that the shock we experience would have 
been at all felt by Marguerite and her friends. What is 
important to note as a set-off against this partially un- 
conscious license is that we have Calvin’s doctrines and 
dogmas not only touched upon incidentally, but insisted 
on so forcibly and continuously that it would not be very 
hard to formulate from the pages of the ‘ Heptaméron ’ a con- 
cise summary of Calvinistic teaching. Thus we have elec- 
tion and reprobation taught with a disregard of human 
freedom and responsibility which might have satisfied Calvin 
himself (epilogue to Nov. II. i. 50). Human depravity is 
depicted in colours which it would be difficult to outblacken 
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(epilogues to Novels XIX. and XXI.). The doctrine of 
grace is asserted with a force which might have satisfied 
the authors of the Westminster Confession (epilogues to 
Novels XXI. and LX VII.) ; and the verbal inspiration of the 
Bible is set forth in terms which seem to forecast already 
the complete bibliolatry which attended the growth of Cal- 
vinism (epilogues to Novels XLIV.and LVII.). Sometimes, 
however, we find distinctive Calvinistic doctrine shading off 
into a somewhat milder and more general Protestantism, not 
the less opposed, however, to the errors of Romanism. Thus 
in the introduction Madame Osile expounds the traditional 
Protestant doctrine of the Atonement in a sense which would 
have delighted the heart of Luther, and we have another 
noteworthy illustration of the same teaching in Novel II. 
The distinction between merits acquired (supposedly) by 
ritual, and free grace conferred by God, is laid down in terms 
which would have satisfied both Calvin and Luther (Novel 
XXIII.). Similarly we have the grace alleged to be bought 
for money and that freely given by God compared in the 
beginning of Novel LV. So again the abuse of the sacra- 
ments on the principle of corruptio optim pessima is pointed 
out in the epilogue to Novel LXI. The immoral casuistry 
of Romish preachers—which almost reads like a Jesuit pre- 
cept denounced by Pascal in the ‘ Provincials ’—is set forth in 
Novel LVI.; and the doctrine of confession is incidentally 
attacked on the potent grounds of God’s own final judgement 
(epilogue to Novel LX., and compare that of LXI.). In 
short, the whole doctrinal system of Romanism is traversed 
by the ‘ Heptaméron,’ and that not only in its most offensive 
corruptions, but in the fundamental principles on which it is 
based. 

II. But if the Protestantism of the ‘ Heptaméron’ is the 
feature which most distinguishes it from Boccaccio’s work, the 
characteristic which most assimilates the two books is their 
extreme and often repulsive naturalism. As we have already 
pointed out, this is the most conspicuous feature of the 
‘ Heptaméron ;’ indeed, it is so preponderating and obtrusive 
that in popular estimates of the book it not uncommonly 
obliterates all the rest. We find it involved even in the 
structure of the book, just as it also forms an integral feature 
of the plan of the ‘Decameron.’ The characteristic which 
will especially impress itself on the reader who takes up 
either work for the first time is the overwhelming prepon- 
derance of what may be termed the erotic interest; nine- 
tenths of the ‘ Heptaméron’ stories are concerned directly or 
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indirectly with this theme—a fact which we may incidentally 
accept as a striking illustration of the paucity of subjects of 
human interest in those days of imperfect culture. To our 
colder temperaments and more restrained manners this ex- 
clusive stress on man’s animal passions seems morbid and 
exaggerated, inducing a sense not of amusement but of 
loathing. But those who are conversant with the popular 
literature both of France and Italy at the close of the Re- 
naissance will know that this form of naturalism is common 
to most of their chief products. Nor are its causes hard to 
determine. In the case of France, the manners of chivalry, 
the influence of the crusades and the Italian wars may be 
enumerated as the social, and classical humanism and in- 
tercourse with Italy as the literary, causes, while perhaps 
reaction against excessive ecclesiasticism and asceticism 
may have been a contributing religious cause. As we have 
mentioned above, Hircan is in the ‘ Heptaméron’ the most 
outspoken exponent of this tendency, and the réle is ad- 
mirably adapted to his sensuous unrestrained temperament. 
The manner in which he plays his part and the stress which 
he places on natural inclinations, with a suggestion that 
Nature herself is vicious, are shown in the epilogue to Novel 
XXVI. Hircan’s point of view is indeed thoroughly Rabe- 
laisian, both in his conception of Nature and the deference 
which he thinks should be paid to her dictates. He might 
have graduated among the monks of Thelema so far as any 
restraint on his animal impulses is concerned. Another 
Rabelaisian feature is his personification of Nature. Thus, 
he terms her a ‘ maistre d’escolle bien secret’ * (Nov. XXX. 
ii. 222), and asks ‘Ne scavez-vous pas que Nature est 
‘ coquine ?’ (Nov. XLIV. iii. 65). One might have thought 
that the feminine capriciousness attributed to Nature by 
the ‘Heptaméron,’ as it is also by Rabelais and Montaigne 
and other advocates of naturalism, migit have induced a 
doubt of the wisdom of deferring to her dictates, but this is 
an inference they are not disposed to make. The extreme 
form of this unworthy submission in the ‘ Heptaméron’ 
occurs in Novel X., where a designing and insanely senti- 
mental lover says, ‘Ne doubtez point que, quant l’amour 
‘ force le corps et le cueur, le péché soit jamais imputé’ 
(Nov. X. i. 167). 

Saffredent and Simontault, as well as Hircan, give occa- 
sional expression to the same vein of thought, and we may 








* Comp. Rabelais, ‘ Pantagruel,’ book iii. c. xxxii. 
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take it as a proof of the fidelity of the ‘Heptaméron’ to 
contemporary manners that the very foremost of the male 
novelists are almost wholly Rabelaisian in their ideas of 
nature’s authority and the obedience which they are in 
theory prepared to yield it. As we might have supposed, 
Marguerite takes the opposite side, and she does this with 
her usual judiciousness, and more than her usual verve and 
spirit. She does her Rabelaisian spouse no injustice when 
she says that he and others like him would be very glad if 
there were neither god nor law but what agreed with their 
inclination (epilogue to Novel XXV.). Let us add that she 
not only sees the error of naturalism, but has insight enough 
to detect the best mode of encountering and humanising it. 
In harmony with the general aspiration of her thought she 
discerns that the passion of love, in order to be worthy of 
reasoning beings, ought to have an ennobling and exalting 
tendency. She had been speaking of ‘ perfect lovers,’ and 
on Saffredent’s demanding what she meant she answers: 
‘ J’appelle parfaicts amans ceux qui cherchent en ce qu’ils 
‘aiment quelque perfection, soit beaultés, bonté ou bonne 
‘grace; tousjours tendans a la vertu, et qui ont le cueur 
* si hault et si honneste qu’ils ne veulent pour mourir mettre 
‘leur fin aux choses basses’—noble words, which M. Félix 
Frank well compares (i. xcvii) with her device, which was 
a marigold turned towards the sun, with the motto, ‘ Non 
‘ inferiora secutus.’ 

We must draw now to a close. Our remarks have been 
confined mostly to the object for which they were under- 
taken—the consideration of the ‘ Heptaméron’ as a full and 
fair exponent of the French Renaissance ; as a contemporary 
narrative, fictitious in form but truthful in substance, of the 
manners and ideas—social, literary, and religious—of French 
society in the first half of the sixteenth century. We are 
not aware that this work has ever before been attempted in 
England, and the appearance of M. Félix Frank’s edition 
appeared to furnish a satisfactory reason for its undertaking. 
Other criticisms and comments on the ‘ Heptaméron’ we 
have purposely left out of consideration ; they may be found 
in most good histories of French literature. The merits of 
the book as a recognised French classic are, indeed, too 
well known to need remark. The incisiveness and pith of 
Marguerite’s prose have lost nothing by the labours of her 
last two editors to present it in its genuine and original 
form. We are now in a better position to judge of the 
truth of the allegation that she copied her secretary La 
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Magon’s translation of the ‘Decameron’ for her prose, as 
she did Marot for her poetry. That there are similarities 
between her ‘ Heptaméron’ and La Macon’s ‘ Decameron’ 
is unquestionable, but they are hardly more than the similar 
expressions and turns of thought which will always cha- 
racterise those who move in the same social circle. The 
humour of the ‘ Heptaméron,’ notwithstanding its liability 
to grossness of thought and expression, is more marked 
than ever. We could fill several more pages with extracts 
in which keen satire and delicate irony attain a felicitous 
charm of expression altogether unsurpassable. Such ex- 
cellencies of expression as of thought would indeed be 
needed to sustain the claim of the book as one of the lead- 
ing French classics of the sixteenth century. But its 
highest and most enduring interest appears to us to consist 
in the fact, to which we have now drawn attention, that it 
is the chiefest and completest literary exponent of the close 
of the French Renaissance. 





Art. V.—1. The Life of William Barnes, Poet and Philologist. 
By his daughter, Lucy Baxter (Leader Scott). London: 
1887. 


2. Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect. By Wiuuiam 
Barnes. London: 1887. 


3. Poems of Rural Life in Common English. By Wii11aM 
Barnes. London: 1868. 


ANY years have passed since the reputation of William 
Barnes as a poet began to extend beyond the limits of 
his native county ; but, except in the district where his own 
language is spoken, the recognition of his genius has been 
confined to critics and students of literature. His death in 
the year 1886, at anadvanced age, elicited many appreciative 
notices of his poetry; and his provincial admirers have 
taken steps to perpetuate his memory. The announcement 
of the present record of his life probably surprised some of 
his admirers at a distance. They may have supposed from 
his use of a rustic dialect that he was an inspired peasant 
who had overcome the disadvantages of an imperfect educa- 
tion. It seemed doubtful whether there would be sufficient 
materials for a biography ; and in fact his external life was 
uneventful. 
He was for forty years a schoolmaster in a small pro- 
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vincial town, and afterwards for more than twenty years he 
was a country clergyman. His poems, which were in fact 
his principal achievements, might be supposed by strangers 
to have formed the main occupation of his life. Only his 
friends and neighbours knew that he had accumulated a 
vast fund of multifarious erudition, and that he was both an 
indefatigable student and an ambitious theorist in some of 
the most abstruse departments of learning. In one of his 
treatises he professes to have analysed for the purpose of his 
work fourteen languages. At a later time he extends the 
number to sixty. He was a zealous and laborious antiquary ; 
he wrote on various historical questions ; he studied geology 
and botany; he played two or three musical instruments, 
and in his youth he acquired so much skill in wood engraving 
that he at one time thought of adopting the art as a pro- 
fession. It is not certain whether he could be properly 
called a scholar. His philological doctrines have not been 
accepted by competent authorities, and, as far as they are 
stated in the Life, they appear to have been more or less 
fantastic. In some branches of learning he had the qualities 
and the defects of a self-taught student; but he had the 
good fortune to obtain instruction on special subjects at 
different times from more than one friendly neighbour. He 
read mathematics with General Shrapnel, inventor of the 
shell which bears his name. He studied Hindostanee, Arabic, 
and Persian with a Major Besant, who had been an army 
interpreter in India, and French with a surgeon who had 
formerly been a French prisoner of war in England. One pupil 
whom Barnes had prepared in mathematics and Hindostanee 
took the first place in the Indian Civil Service examination. 

Mr. Barnes’s daughter, Mrs. Baxter, has succeeded in the 
difficult task of making the life of a studious recluse generally 
interesting. She retains on the present occasion the name 
of Leader Scott, which she seems to have formerly assumed for 
literary purposes. Her style displays the skill of a practised 
writer, and she has studied with intelligent sympathy her 
father’s abstruse philological speculations. The historical 
and chronological part of her work is curiously defective ; 
especially in her account of that part of Mr. Barnes’s life 
which cannot have been within her own recollection. Leader 
Scott has not mentioned in its proper place the date of her 
father’s birth, which appears from the heading of a chapter, 
and from incidental notices of his age, to have occurred in 
1801. A more important defect is her omission to explain 
the circumstances and associations of his boyhood. Leader 
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Scott, though she briefly describes the characters of his 
father and mother, forgets to state whether they were alive 
when he was educated with the boys and girls of the neigh- 
bourhood at a school in Sturminster. When he left school 
at the age of fourteen he was apparently an orphan. 

The blank in the narrative is in the present case pecu- 
liarly vexatious. The thoughts and images which are repro- 
duced in his poems must have been impressed on his memory 
in his earliest years. After the age of eighteen, when he left 
Sturminster, he can never have enlarged the store of associa- 
tions which had gathered in his memory round the Vale of 
Blackmore. That both his parents died during his childhood 
may be inferred from a touching poem which bears the title, 
‘A Father out, an’ Mother Hwome.’ A little girl, after bring- 
ing her father his dinner while he is at work, is picking 
flowers to take to her mother. 


‘ Vor she wer bless’d wi’ mwore than zwome— 
A father out, an’ mother hwome. 
A father out, an’ mother hwome, 
Be blesséns soon a-lost by zome ; 
A-lost by me.’ 


Mr. Barnes’s mother is described as a graceful and refined 
woman, and Leader Scott commemorates the sturdy and 
upright character of his father, the first of the family who 
sank from the condition of a freeholder to that of a tenant 
farmer. It would have been worth while to allot so much 
space to their lives and histories as to state whether they 
were able to make any provision for their children. At the 
age of fourteen William Barnes was selected among his 
schoolfellows by a local attorney for promotion to the office 
of a writing clerk; and three or four years afterwards he 
occupied a similar position in the office of another attorney 
at Dorchester. His preference of sedentary employment to 
the alternative of agricultural labour may be easily under- 
stood. When he left school he at once devoted his spare 
time to study, and he had the good fortune to receive some 
classical instruction and the use of a library from Mr. 
Lane Fox, rector of Sturminster. About the same time he 
acquired a certain amount of musical knowledge, and he 
began to execute woodcuts for local publishers. At the age 
of twenty-two he became engaged to a Miss Julia Miles, 
daughter of an excise officer at Dorchester; and for the 
purpose of providing a home for his future wife he became 
master of a school at Mere, in Wiltshire. In 1827 he 
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married, and in 1835 he set up a boarding school at Dor- 
chester, which for many years provided him with an income 
sufficient for his wants, and with a not uncongenial occupa- 
tion. During all these years he continued and extended 
his wide range of study. Beginning with Latin, Greek, 
French, Italian, German, and Spanish, he proceeded to 
Persian, and for a short time he tried the experiment of learn- 
ing Russian. He began in early youth a lifelong practice of 
keeping a diary, for the most part in Italian, with an occa- 
sional change to Spanish or to Welsh. During a visit to 
some relatives of his wife at Abergavenny he first became 
acquainted with Welsh, in which he always afterwards took 
a special interest. The language was, in his judgement, ex- 
ceptionally pure, and he acquired a habit or trick, which 
may sometimes have been wearisome to his friends, of 
arranging his thoughts after the Welsh fashion in triads. 
Leader Scott quotes from his diaries long lists of books 
which he read on the most miscellaneous subjects; but 
philology in various branches had already become his 
favourite study, and while he was still at Mere he wrote 
pamphlets and articles in the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ on 
etymology, on pronunciation, and on various other subjects, 
including hieroglyphics. About the time of his return to 
Dorchester, and in the following years, he began to publish 
the Dorsetshire poems in a county newspaper, and in 1844 
the first collective edition was issued. The first recognition 
of his genius beyond his own neighbourhood was offered by 
Lady Dufferin and Mrs. Norton, two of the most brilliant 
women of their time. At their instance, he was invited by 
their brother, Mr. R. B. Sheridan, to meet a party of dis- 
tinguished guests at Frampton, and he was hospitably 
entertained by Mrs. Norton in London. As his reputation 
gradually spread into wider regions, his neighbours probably 
appreciated his poems more fully. In 1860 he for the first 
time gave a public reading of his poems before a Dorchester 
institution, and ‘it seemed to one of the poet’s children that 
‘ the crowd of human beings was a magic harp on which he 
‘ played, bringing forth at his will the emotions he chose.’ 
In the following year, on the urgent application of several 
Dorsetshire members of Parliament, a civil list pension of 
701. a year was conferred on Mr. Barnes on the recom- 
mendation of Lord Palmerston. It may be safely assumed 
that the Minister never read a line of the poems, but a 
petition backed by half a dozen political supporters naturally 
commanded attention; and it is possible that Mrs. Norton 
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or Lady Dufferin may have intervened on behalf of the poet 
whom they so heartily admired. 

The addition to his income was highly welcome, as the 
prosperity of his school was declining, and his literary works 
were unremunerative. ‘Then came sickness, and other 
‘ troubles, the result of underhand dealings on the part of 
‘one whom William Barnes had trusted for years,’ and the 
expenses of the education of his children were increasing. 
A far graver trouble was the death of his wife, which 
occurred in 1852. During her lifetime he almost daily 
added the word ‘felicé’ to the entry in his diary. From the 
date of her death to the end of his own life he substituted 
with equal constancy some word of affectionate remembrance. 
Many of the most tender and fanciful of his poems refer to 
the loss of a wife by some imaginary mourner; but his own 
private sorrows are never obtruded on the world. Among the 
Janes and Jessies and Ellens who are the fictitious subjects of 
his verse, his wife’s name, Julia, is not once introduced. 
There is a touching delicacy in the reticence which ‘in 
‘ another’s woe now wept his own,’ and which yet never in- 
vited direct personal sympathy. From 1852 to 1862 was the 
only unhappy portion of Barnes’s life. His old age was, 
almost beyond his expectations, serene and fortunate in the 
enjoyment of a competence which relieved him from pecuniary 
pressure and anxieties, in the society of his children and 
grandchildren, and in pleasant relations with neighbours 
and with strangers who shared his tastes and occupations. 
As early as the year 1837 Barnes had entered his name at 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, as a ten-year man. The 
machinery by which a mature candidate for orders was en- 
abled to take an academic degree has since been altered or 
abolished. At the end of his probation, after a residence of 
two or three terms and the performance of certain exercises, 
and after ordination, the ten-year man proceeded to his 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Leader Scott, by a pardon- 
able mistake, supposes that her father received a dispensa- 
tion from taking the degrees of B.A. and M.A. Ten-year 
men, as such, never graduated in arts, though a few of them 
may, by a change in their original purpose, have gone 
through the regular university course. In 1847 Barnes was 
ordained to a small and almost nominal curacy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorchester, where he had no parochial duty 
except the performance of Sunday services. Five years after- 
wards he resigned his modest preferment, and from that time 
till 1862 he remained without regular clerical employment. 
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In 1862, to the great joy of himself and his family, Barnes 
was appointed by the patron, Captain Dawson Damer, to 
the rectory of Came, in the neighbourhood of Dorchester. 
Repose after long years of school work, which had latterly 
become irksome, and freedom from all money troubles, were 
only a part of the advantages of his new position. Although 
he had been a layman up to middle life, and although he 
had until the age of sixty-two been occupied as a school- 
master, he discharged his parochial duties not only with 
conscientious assiduity, but with keen enjoyment. His con- 
stant intercourse with the inhabitants of a rural Dorsetshire 
parish renewed the habits and interests of his youth. If he 
could have chosen an ideal mode of life, he would probably 
not have desired any alteration in his circumstances or 
situation. He thoroughly understood the language and the 
ways of thinking which he had interpreted in his poetry for 
the instruction of the outer world. The latter part of the 
Life, from his settlement at Came to his death, is compa- 
ratively full and exceptionally interesting. The systematic 
visitations of his parish were shared with his daughters, 
including probably the present biographer. For them, as 
for himself, he cultivated, like Chaucer’s country parson, a 
healthy indifference to weather. Leader Scott’s picture of 
his cheerful and useful life is as attractive as it is evidently 
accurate. The understanding between himself and his 
parishioners was apparently reciprocal. A young woman 
told one of the rector’s daughters with affectionate respect, 
not unmingled with kindly and unconscious satire, that she 
could tell him all her little troubles ‘as if he was her grand- 
‘ mother.’ He was not exclusively dependent on professional 
occupation or rustic companionship. His society was appre- 
ciated and cultivated by some of the neighbouring gentry, 
and he was an active and popular member of the local 
associations for the study of antiquities and natural history. 
In his later years his son, the Rev. W. Miles Barnes, became 
incumbent of a neighbouring parish, and two or three fami- 
lies of grandchildren were constant and welcome visitors to 
the pleasant rectory of Came. Even the indifference with 
which his more abstruse speculations were received scarcely 
disturbed the even tenor of his days by a succession of mild 
disappointments. After a life which, with one interval, had 
been singularly happy, William Barnes died, apparently of 
old age, in the year 1886. Leader Scott says nothing of local 
efforts which have since been made to do him posthumous 
honour. It may well be believed that his memory is cherished 
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in his native county, to which he was so deeply attached. 
His place among English poets will be independent of local 
patriotism. 

His biographer is laudably jealous of her father’s reputa- 
tion as a proficient in severer studies. In her judgement 
‘he was before his time—a thinker who may probably lead 
‘the next generations even more than his own. ... The 
‘ reading world know him chiefly by his poems, but the making 
‘of poems was but asmall part of his intellectual life. His 
‘ most earnest studies and greatest aims were in philology ; 
‘but he was also a keen thinker in social science and 
‘ political economy.’ It is true that he wrote numerous 
essays on miscellaneous subjects ; but all his more ambitious 
and systematic inquiries were devoted to philology. His 
economic disquisitions, his antiquarian researches, his botany 
and geology, his wood engraving, and his music were rather 
diversions of his leisure than serious occupations. It was 
only in the science of language that he claimed to be a 
discoverer and a teacher. It would be unnecessary for even 
a competent critic to examine the soundness of his theories, 
inasmuch as he seems neither to have converted a single 
scholar, nor, with the exception of his daughters, to have left 
a disciple. He had two main philological objects which were 
but remotely connected. He was fantastically anxious to 
eliminate from the English language all words which were 
not of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic origin, and he endeavoured 
to discover elements which he believed to be common to all 
languages. His Philological Grammar was the most elabo- 
rate of many treatises on the identity of all grammatical forms. 
Some critic of the time appears to have thought the gram- 
mar ‘ a most valuable monument of a well-read man’s mental 
‘capacity.’ Leader Scott less cautiously believes that it 
contains ‘ the general laws which control all speech.’ She 
even asserts that ‘ the author himself had by these means so 
‘reduced the study of grammar to general rules that he 
‘ could with the help of a dictionary for root words learn to 
‘ read or write a foreign language in a few weeks.’ ‘ Just 
‘as a matter of curiosity I quote the list of languages 
‘from which he has drawn his principles.’ The list is, 
indeed, sufficiently curious, for the number of languages, 
many of which can scarcely have been reduced to writing, is 
no less than sixty. The languages of the Marquesas Islands, 
of the Philippine Islands, of the Chippeways, and the Koords, 
are specimens of Barnes’s philological catalogue. Whether 
he imagined himself to have learned to read and write any 
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or all of the enumerated tongues is left to conjecture. The 
theory which he proposed to establish by a large collection 
of instances is to a certain extent sound. As long as 
speech expresses the necessary processes of the human under- 
standing, all languages must have some part of their grammar 
incommon. The general proposition is as barren as it is 
true. Barnes added a new difficulty to a sufficiently obscure 
branch of inquiry by exercising his Teutonic hobby in 
speculations on grammar, which he thought fit to translate 
into speechcraft, and on redecraft, which seems to be the 
philological name of logic. The technical terms of both 
sciences were subjected to a similar metamorphosis. A 
dilemma is, in the opinion of his sympathising biographer, 
‘aptly put as a two-horned redeship, and induction is law- 
‘ tracking.’ A flaw or an unsoundness in redecraft is a thought- 
putting which is unsound or cheatsome or quilesome. In 
these and in many other cases the new-fangled jargon is less 
accurate, as it is less intelligible, than ordinary English. 
Flaw conveys only a part of the meaning of fallacy, and con- 
versely there are flaws which are not fallacies. Words in 
common use, whether or not they have been legitimately 
formed, acquire new significance with thelapse of time. Barnes 
often involuntarily illustrates the inadequacy of orthodox 
or medizval Saxon to the needs of civilised life. In sub- 
stituting folkdom for democracy he omits the principal factor 
in the compound word which expresses the supremacy as 
well as the existence of the bulk of the population. It is as 
natural that cultivated society should give a name to the 
conception of popular sovereignty as that the farmers of 
Blackmore should distinguish a drong (a road or path between 
two straight fences) from a track of any other kind. One 
community has borrowed a Greek word, while the other has 
retained the old English word, to describe objects or thoughts 
in which they are respectively interested. West Saxon was 
admirably suited to Barnes’s purposes as a poet; but it some- 
times produced a grotesque effect in his erudite lucubrations. 

The most valuable result of Barnes’s philological theories 
was his selection of the Dorset dialect as the language of 
his poems. According to his biographer, ‘when he began, 
‘it was as much the spirit of the philologist as the poet 
‘that moved him. His studies had traced the dialect of 
‘Dorset through all its pedigree, from the followers of 
‘ Cerdic and Cymric, who brought it into England through 
‘ «“ Rald Saxon,” as King Alfred called Holstein and Denmark, 
‘back to its still remoter forefathers, the Frisians.’ For- 
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tunately, when he followed the true bent of his genius, he 
forgot Eald Saxon and Alfred and Friesland. As a laborious 
philologist or linguist he would never have been heard of 
fifty miles from home, or remembered twenty years after his 
death. His exquisite idylls, though his biographer thinks 
that they ‘formed but a small part of his intellectual life,’ 
constitute his title to fame. Many of his poems are admi- 
rable as works of art, for he possessed the rare faculty of 
confining himself to his chosen subject, and of knowing as 
instinctively as Horace when he had done. His verses are 
almost always musical, and he may claim the credit of dis- 
coveries in metre. Above all, he was uniformly original, 
having, indeed, no model before him. To his omnivorous 
appetite for learning there was, unless his biographer has 
been strangely forgetful, one remarkable exception. In her 
account of his life and studies there is little or no trace of 
an interest in the poetry of others, or, indeed, in any kind 
of literature. He read Welsh and Spanish and Hindostanee 
almost exclusively for purposes which may be called scientific. 
Grammar, etymology, and prosody bear the same relation to 
literature as anatomy to painting or sculpture. Barnes 
believed himself to have owed some obligation to Petrarch, 
and to Theocritus, whose poetry has some resemblance to his 
own, but there is scarcely a single mention in the Life of an 
English poet or author. It is not surprising that he should 
have derived nothing from Scott or Byron, or Shelley or 
Keats, but it is scarcely possible that, if he had known their 
writings, he should have escaped the influence of two poets 
whose interests and favourite subjects were almost identical 
with his own. Wordsworth writes as one who had spent his 
life among a primitive peasantry, in constant sympathy with 
their thoughts, their feelings, and their domestic traditions. 
Burns was even more completely identified with the rural 
population of which he made himself the mouthpiece. In 
the ‘Hwomely Rhymes’ there is not the faintest echo of 
either poet. It is probable that Barnes’s unacquaintance 
with the works of his predecessors and contemporaries was 
both a cause and a consequence of his singular originality. 
It may, indeed, be said that the lyric fire of Burns and the 
tranquil pathos or playfulness of the Dorsetshire poet had 
little in common; but any contact with Wordsworth could 
scarcely have failed to leave its mark; yet there is no more 
likeness between the ‘ Poems of Rural Life’ and the ‘ Lyrical 
‘ Ballads’ than between either book and ‘ Marmion’ or 
‘Don Juan.’ Of the two poets, though Wordsworth takes 
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the higher flight, Barnes is, in the modern sense of the 
word, the more dramatic ; in other words, his personality is 
more completely merged in the imaginary personages of his 
rustic scenes and stories. Wordsworth never succeeded in 
identifying himself with the pastoral characters whose 
feelings he professed to share. In ‘Hartleap Well’ it is 
with a sense of philosophic condescension that he recognises 
the similarity of his own imaginative doctrine to the kindly 
superstition of his companion :— 


‘ Grey-headed shepherd, thou hast spoken well ; 
Small difference lies between thy creed and mine.’ 


Yet the intervening space is that which separates the culti- 
vated poet from the simple mountaineer. Barnes, if he had 
dealt with the same subject, would have been content with 
the popular belief that ‘the place is curst’ because it was 
there that the stag had suffered and died. The Leech- 
gatherer and the Cumberland Beggar are described with 
subtle tenderness of appreciation, but always from the out- 
side, as they would present themselves to a thoughtful 
observer. A similar distinction may be drawn between 
Barnes’s interpretation of rustic character and Lord Tenny- 
son’s delineation of the Northern Farmer. The vigour, the 
loyalty, the pride of art, and the resolute narrowness of the 
tough old Lincolnshire peasant are admirably real, but the 
poet contemplates the person whom he has created from the 
point of view ofa sympathetic humourist ; and a slight ad- 
mixture of caricature renders the likeness more perfect. 
Leader Scott is probably subject to a misapprehension in 
supposing that the experiment of writing in a provincial 
dialect was first suggested to Lord Tennyson by the Dorset 
poems. However this may be, there is no resemblance 
between the two poets, except that both have applied to 
literary purposes the language which they heard spoken in 
their youth. 

An instinctive sense of fitness preserved Barnes from the 
error of adulterating his ‘ Hwomely Rhymes’ with pedantic 
scraps of philology, such as speecheraft and redecraft. In 
prose he only incurred the risk of puzzling readers and cor- 
respondents by the use of a language which was neither 
ancient nor modern. His poetry commends itself even to 
strangers as colloquial and idiomatic. It was probably for- 
tunate that he addressed in the first instance an exclusively 
local audience. At Dorchester or in the Vale of Blackmore 
his antiquarian phrases would have been much more unintel- 
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ligible than common English. No philologist knew better 
that provincial dialects are not corruptions, but independent 
varieties, of the language which, through the operation of 
political or geographical causes, has happened to become 
national. He sometimes regretted that Alfred had not per- 
manently settled in Wessex, because in that case the Dorset 
dialect might, perhaps, have expanded into the language 
of business, of conversation, and of literature. On fuller 
consideration he may have reflected that in becoming 
a national language the purity of West Saxon would have 
been sacrificed to the necessary introduction of innumerable 
alien additions. One consequence of the supposed change 
would have been that the ‘ Hwomely Rhymes’ would never 
have been written. Macaulay, in an early passage of his 
History, imagines the converse case of England, as it might 
have been reduced to a province of France, if the Plan- 
tagenets had retained their continental dominions. ‘The 
‘ noble language of Milton and Burke would have remained 
‘a rustic dialect without a literature, a fixed grammar, or 
‘ a fixed orthography, and would have been contemptuously 
‘ abandoned to the use of boors.’ 

The Dorset poems, though they may at first sight repel 
indolent readers, are not difficult to understand. The 
glossary appended to the collected edition contains about 
four hundred words, some of which are common to the 
whole or the greater part of England, and some are merely 
oral corruptions. The remaining part of the list contains 
words peculiar to Dorsetshire, and probably to parts of the 
neighbouring counties. Almost any portion of the catalogue 
selected at a venture illustrates the copiousness of the 
descriptive words which in a country of woodland, pasture, 
and orchard supply the subject-matter of local conversation. 
Thus, a kapple cow is a cow with a white muzzle. Kern, 
perhaps connected with kernel, means to grow into fruit. 
Leaze is an unmown grass field stocked through spring and 
summer. Nitch is a faggot of wood which a hedger has by 
custom a right to carry home at night. For poetical pur- 
poses a single substantive is always preferable to a descrip- 
tion which involves the use of adjectives and prepositions, 
and sometimes of an entire clause in a sentence. The 
abundance of special names for common objects varies in- 
versely with the general richness and elasticity of a dialect. 
It is said that the vocabulary of Shakespeare outnumbers 
fifty or sixty fold the scanty stock of words which is 
sufficient for the needs of an unlettered agricultural 
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labourer ; but Shakespeare would have been compelled to 
substitute a description for a name if he had had occasion 
to speak of a drong. In his old age Barnes was persuaded 
by injudicious advisers to employ common English instead 
of Dorset as the vehicle of his poetry. He had no difficulty 
in producing a supply of smooth and pretty verses, and 
some of the English poems have considerable merit; but 
the general result was to reduce originality to common- 
place. His biographer confirms the conjecture of one of his 
critics, that some of his English poems were composed in 
Dorset, and then deliberately translated. In other cases 
the version was made at an earlier stage in the poetical pro- 
cess by the use of an alien form of speech, while he still 
thought in his own language. The same result had in the 
previous generation followed the trial of a similar experiment 
by a more famous poet. The hand of Burns lost its cunning 
whenever he exchanged his native Scotch for the artificial 
English which he learned from books and newspapers. The 
metrical capabilities of Lowland Scotch, arising in part from 
its numerous vowel endings, are probably greater than those 
of the West Saxon dialect; but even in this respect the local 
dialect has sometimes an advantage over ordinary English. 
Worold for world, elem for elm, and the adjective stwonen 
for made of stone, fit more readily into verse than the corre- 
sponding monosyllables; but the essential merits of the 
dialect are of a different character. As he says himself, 
‘the Dorset dialect is a broad and bold shape of the English 
‘language, as the Doric was of the Greek. It is rich in 
‘ humour, strong in raillery and hyperbole, and altogether 
‘as fit a vehicle of rustic feeling and thought as the Doric 
‘is found in the “ Idyllia ” of Theocritus.’ 


‘ It was,’ says his biographer, ‘ with a hope of preserving and a dream 
of restoring the pure ancient language and character of England that 
Barnes began to write in dialect. The success of the first few experi- 
ments was enough to convince him that the simpler Saxon English 
was not only more forcible but more poetical than latinised speech, 
and he soon found that no other form so well suited the rural scenes 
that he loved to paint. . . . Thus in course of time the poet reigned 
alone, and the philologist found other means of expression in grammars 
and dissertations.’ 


It was well that the paths of the poet and of the philologist 
diverged so widely and so soon. The ‘ Hwomely Rhymes’ 
would have lost their charm if they had concerned them- 
selves with speechcraft or redecraft or folkdom. 

It may be doubted whether there is in all literature a 
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more genuine or more attractive picture of rural life. It is 
true that the poet’s range is narrow, but he is never insincere 
or bookish or artificial. He has not exhausted even the limited 
subject with which he exclusively dealt. On the banks of 
the Stour and in the mills and farms of Blackmore as in the 
larger worldthere must be tragic complications, angry passions, 
indignation, love and hatred. Barnes confines himself almost 
exclusively to the gentler emotions of family affection, and 
to the cheerful or sorrowful associations of domestic life. In 
his idylls the course of true love almost always runs smooth, 
and before or after marriage the lovers are united, and, 
while both survive, there is no true disturbance of their 
happiness. The tranquil poet is at leisure to remember the 
sadness which the bride leaves on her father’s household. 
The deserted farm 
‘, .. is now a lifeless pleiice, 
Vor we've a-lost a smilén feiice 
Young Meiiry Meiid o’ merry mood, 
Vor she’s a-woo’d an’ wedded.’ 





The regrets of those left behind and the signs of her 
departure are admirably true to nature. Her father’s work- 
men, whose wages she paid, 


‘, . . men she zent so happy hwome 


O’ Zadurdays, do seem to come 
To door, wi’ downcast hearts, to miss 
Wi’ smiles below the clematis, 
Young Meiiry Meiid o’ merry mood, 
Vor she’s a-woo’d an’ wedded.’ 


Within the house her absence is more deeply felt. 


‘ When they do draw the evenén blind, 
An’ when the evenén light’s a-tin’d, 
The cheerless vier do drow a gleiire 
O’ light ageiin her empty chair ; 
An’ wordless gaps do now meiike thin 
Their talk where woonce her vaice come in. 
Zoo lwonesome is her empty pleiice, 
An’ blest the house that ha’ the feiice 
O’ Meiiry Meiid, o’ merry mood, 
Now she’s a-woo’d and wedded.’ 
The remembrance that another home gains what her 
father’s home loses appropriately prevents sadness from 
degenerating into melancholy. The concluding stanza with 
its selection of little external circumstances is highly cha- 
racteristic of Barnes. The holiday allowed to the horses 
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would alone be enough to inform a countryman that a 
festival was held at the farm. 


‘ The day she left her father’s he’th, 
Though sad, wer kept a day o’ me’th, 
An’ dry-wheel’d waggons’ empty beds 
Wer left ’ithin the tree-screen’d sheds; 
An’ all the hosses, at their eiise, 

Went snortén up the flow’ry leiise, 

But woone, the smartest for the roiid, 

That pull’d away the dearest lwoad— 
Young Meiiry Meiid o’ merry mood, 
That wer a-woo’d an’ wedded.’ 


The beginning of a country courtship is described with a 
still lighter touch. At Minden House on a hot June day 
the family were all in the hayfield, except Fanny Deane, who 
was left to take care of the house. 


‘ The air ’ithin the géarden wall 
Wer deadly still, unless the bee 
Did hummy by, or in the hall 
The clock did ring a-hettén dree, 
An’ there, wi’ busy hands, inside 
The iron ceiisement, oben’d wide, 
Did zit an’ pull wi’ nimble twitch 
Her tiny stitch, young Fanny Deiine.’ 


There was a knock at the door, and there was a young 
stranger holding his bridled ‘ meiire,’ a word which in Dorset- 
shire applies equally to male and female. He brought a 
business message which she did not understand; and she 
asked him to ride to the field where her father would be near 
the ‘ plow,’ which in Dorsetshire is the wagon. The inter- 
view, short and uneventful as it was, sufficed for love at first 
sight. ‘ His hwomeward road wer gay.’ 


‘ Vor Time had now a-show’d en dim 
The jay it had in store vor him; 
An’ when he went thik road ageiin 
His errand then wer Fanny Deiine. 


‘How strangely things be brought about 
By Providence, noo tongue can tell, 
She minded house, when vo’k wer out, 
An’ zoo mus’ bid the house farewell ; 
The bees mid hum, the clock mid call 
The lwonesome hours ’ithin the hall, 
But in behind the woaken door, 
There’s now noo mwore a Fanny Deiine.’ 
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In another pretty idyll, a lover cuts initials on the turf, 
J. L. and T. D. 


‘°*Twer Jessie Lee J. L. did meiin, 
T. D. did stan’ vor Thomas Deiine ; 
The “ L.” I scratch’d but slight, vor he 
Mid soon be D, at Meldonley.’ 


This was in spring. In the late summer— 


* An’ heiirebells there wi’ light blue bell 
Shook soundless on the letter L, 
To ment the bells when L vor Lee 
Become a D at Meldonley.’ 


To ‘ ment ’ is to imitate, be like. 

The ‘ Wife a-lost ’ is one of several touching lamentations 
for the loss which to him was the heaviest of human sor- 
rows. With the instinct of an artist, Barnes confines him- 
self to the single topic of local association. The mourner 
is supposed to shrink with a tender sentiment from all the 
spots which his lost wife had been accustomed to frequent. 

‘ Since I noo mwore do zee your feiice, 

Up steiiirs or down below, 

[ll zit me in the lwonesome pleiice, 
Where flat-bough’d beech do grow: 

Below the beeches’ bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 

An’ I don’t look to meet ye now, 
As I do look at hwome.’ 


She had naturally not been accustomed to go out in mist 
and rain, and therefore he goes. 
‘ Below the rain-wet bough, my love, 
Where you did never come, 
An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I do grieve at home.’ 


She no longer sits beside him at the‘ dinner bwoard,’ and 
therefore he now takes his food with him out of doors. 


‘ Below the darksome bough, my love, 
Where you did never dine, 
An’ I don’t grieve to miss ye now, 
As I at hwome do pine.’ 


The most pathetic of all his dirges on a lost wife is also 
remarkable for the musical richness of an unusual metre, 
which might have seemed to be an invention of his own. 
In ‘ Woak Hill ’ the only rhymes, unless the repetition of the 
same syllable in the refrain may be so called, are those in 
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the middle of the last line of each stanza, and yet the 
rhyme is seldom or never missed by the reader. Leader 
Scott calls attention to the assonances which, together 
with the alliterations, largely supply the place of rhyme. 
She adds the interesting statement that ‘ the original of 
‘this metre is a Persian poetical form called the “ pearl,” 
‘because the rhymes form a continuous string, like beads 
‘ona thread.’ It seems that ‘ another Persian metre much 
‘used by him was the “ ghazal.” This is similar to the 
* pearl,” having a rhyme followed by an assonance at the 
‘end of each verse, which in the “ ghazal” is a couplet 
‘instead of a four-line metre.’ The special subject of 
‘ Woak Hill’ is a change of residence by the bereaved hus- 
band, who fancies that he is leaving his wife behind him in 
their deserted home. In conformity with his uniform prac- 
tice, Barnes, instead of confining himself to the bare fact 
of a removal, presents a picture of the accompanying details. 
It must have been at the beginning of May that the tenant 
of Woak Hill left his farm. 


‘ When sycamore leaves wer a-spreadén, 
Green-ruddy, in hedges, 
Bezide the red doust o’ the ridges, 
A-dried at Woak Hill ; 


‘I packed up my goods all a-sheenén 
Wi?’ long years o’ handlén, 
On dousty red wheels ov a waggon 
To ride at Woak Hill. 


‘ The brown thatchen ruf o’ the dwellén, 
I then wer a-leiivén, 
Had shelter’d the sleek head o’ Meiiry, 
My bride at Woak Hill. 


‘ But now vor zome years, her light voot-vall 
*S a-lost vrom the vloorén. 
Too soon vor my jay an’ my childern, 
She died at Woak Hill. 


* But still I do think that, in soul, 
She do hover about us; 
To ho [care] vor her motherless childern, 
Her pride at Woak Hill. 


‘ Zoo—lest she should tell me hereafter 
I stole off ’ithout her, 
An’ left her, uncall’d at house-riddén, 
To bide at Woak Hill— 
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‘T call’d her so fondly, wi’ lippéns 
All soundless to others, 
An’ took her wi’ air-reachén hand, 
To my zide at Woak Hill. 


‘ On the road I did look round, a-talkén 
To light at my shoulder, 
An’ then led her in at the door-way, 
Miles wide vrom Woak Hill. 


‘ An’ that’s why vo’k thought, vor a season, 
My mind wer a-wandrén 
Wi’ sorrow, when I wer so sorely 
A-tried at Woak Hill. 


‘ But no; that my Meiiry mid never 
Behold herzelf slighted, 
I wanted to think that I guided 
My guide vrom Woak Hill.’ 


It would be easy to multiply quotations, for nothing is 
more remarkable in a large number of Barnes’s poems than 
the uniform and almost equal excellence of all which are 
included in the second and third collections. Some of the 
poems of the first series seem to have been written before 
he attained a perfect mastery of his art. One of the most 
characteristic peculiarities of his genius is the stereoscopic 
completeness of his descriptions. Inaccuracy in the repre- 
sentation of natural objects is the result of defective ima- 
gination. The minute criticism which sometimes provokes 
irritation is permissible as far as it exposes the impossibility 
of combinations which the poet supposes himself to have 
discerned. If Barnes had found occasion to describe a night 
of full moon, he would never have fancied that ‘ stars unnum- 
‘bered’ could at the same time ‘ gild the glowing pole.’ 
There is no such anomaly in a sunset picture :— 

‘ While down the meiids wound slow, 

Water vor green-wheel’d mills, 

Over the streams bright bow, 

Win’ come vrom dark-back’d hills. 
Birds on the win’ shot along down steep 
Slopes, wi’ a swift-swung zweep. 

Dim weiin’d the red streak’d west. 
Lim’-weary souls “ Good rest.” 


‘ Up on the plough’d hill brow, 
Still wer the zull’s [plough’s] wheel’d beam, 
Still wer the red-wheel’d plough [waggon], 
Free o’ the strong limb’d team, 
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Still wer the shop that the smith meiide ring, 
Dark where the sparks did spring ; 

Low shot the zun’s last beams. 

Lim’-weary souls “ Good dreams.” 


‘ Where I vrom dark bank-sheiides 

Turn’d up the west hill road, 

Where all the green grass bleiides 
Under the zunlight glow’d. 

Startled I met, as the zunbeams play’d 

Light, wi’ a zunsmote maid, 

Come vor my day’s last zight. 

Zun-brighten’d maid “* Good night.”’ 


Like Theccritus and Virgil, the Dorsetshire poet sympa- 
thises with the troubles and the merriment of rustic life. 
Some of his dialogues, or, as he calls them, eclogues, read as 
if they had been taken down from the mouths of the speakers, 
and only altered by being turned into easy and colloquial 
verse. In one of these John condoles with his friend 
Thomas on the loss of his ‘ meiire’ (horse), and asks how it 
happened. The meiire was old and stiff, and he climbed 
up a steep bank on which there was a little grass, and 
there— 

‘ I’m a-twold, he did clim’ an’ did slide, 

An’ did screiipe, an’ did slip, on the shelvén bank-zide, 

An’ at langth lost his vootén, an’ roll’d vrom the top, 

Down, thump, kick, an’ higgledly, piggledly, flop.’ 
The compassionate friend had himself once lost a horse which 
was poisoned by eating twigs cut from the old yew tree in 
the churchyard. It was long ago, and he derived consola- 
tion from pride in the size of the village yew, which had been 
recognised on the highest authority :— 

‘ When King George wer in Do’set, an’ show’d us his feiice 

By our very own doors, at our very own pleiice, 

That he look’d at thik yew-tree, an’ nodded his head, 

An’ he zaid,—an’ I'l] tell ye the words that he zaid :— 

“ T'll be bound, if you’ll sarch my dominions all drough, 

That you woon’t vind the fellow to thik there wold yew.”’ 


George III. was when the eclogue was written still remem- 
bered in Dorsetshire as a frequent visitor to Weymouth. 
One of the conversations expatiates with graphic force on the 
advantages of allotments close to the house of the occupier. 
There are also protests against excessive assertion of the 
rights of property, and especially against the appropriation 
of roadside greens, the enclosure of commons, and the substi- 
tution of a few large farms for many small ones. On these 
subjects Barnes apparently expresses his own feelings, and 
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perhaps his own opinions; but his arguments and remon- 
strances are always those which would occur to the humble 
personages of his little dramas. Thomas, in one of the 
eclogues, sums up the conversation in a desponding sen- 
tence :— 
‘ Ah! Robert! times be baddish vor the poor, 
An’ worse will come, I be a-fear’d, if Moore 
In theiise year almanack do tell us right. 


Rosert. 
‘“ Why then we sartainly must starve. Good night.”’ 


Barnes is nowhere more at home than in scenes of rustic 
festivity, where the merriment, though always inoffensive, 
is, as probably it may be in real life, uniformly rude and 
simple. The gaieties of a country fair or of an old-fashioned 
harvest home are not exhilarating to sophisticated strangers; 
but Barnes interprets with unaffected sympathy the pleasures 
as wellas the graver interests of the classes which supply the 
subject-matter of his verse. His farmers’ sons and shep- 
herds are not figures of Dresden china or groups arranged 
for painting by Watteau. Even if the poet’s art or instinct 
had not taught him to keep his personality in the background, 
he would not have been shocked by the innocent familiarities 
of rural courtship, though it might sometimes verge upon 
horseplay. 

It has not occurred to any other writer to find material 
for a spirited poem on the building of a small house ona 
spot of freehold ground; but no operation could be more 
interesting to the owner, and therefore it was attractive to 
Barnes. John Blake—‘ merry Bleiike o’ Blackmwore ’—had 
a bit of ground which came to him by his mother’s side, and 
an uncle left him a legacy of 2001. His wife and daughters 
approved of his purpose of building a house and paying no 
rent, and he lost no time in commencing the undertaking. 

‘ Then John he call’d vor men o’ skill, 
An’ builders answer’d to his call ; 
An’ met to reckon, each his bill; 
Vor vloor an’ window, ruf an’ wall. 


The negotiations which ensued are vividly described. 


* An’ woone did mark it on the groun’, 
An’ woone did think, an’ scratch his crown, 
Aw’ reckon work, an’ write it down : 
‘“* Zoo, z00,”—woone treiidesman cried, 
“ True, true,”—woone mwore replied. 
“ Aye, aye,—good work, an’ have good pay,” 
Cried merry Bleiike o’ Blackmwore.’ 
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When the bargain was struck, there was no procrastination, 
nor were the workmen hindered from doing their best by 
any trades-union regulations. 


‘ The work begun, an’ trowels rung, 
An’ up the brickén wall did rise, 
An’ up the slantén refters sprung, 
Wi’ busy blows, an’ lusty cries ! 
An’ woone brought planks to meiike a vloor, 
An’ woone did come wi’ durns [side posts] or door, 
An’ woone did zaw, an’ woone did bore. 
“ Brick, brick,—there down below, 
Quick, quick,—why b’ye so slow?” 
“ Lime, lime,—why we do weiiste the time, 
Vor merry Bleiike o’ Blackmwore.” 


The house was built and thatched by the side of the Stour, 
with windows to the south, and a green in front of the 
porch; and the friends of the family were invited to a 
housewarming. There were cakes and tea and cream; and 
the guests appreciated both the virtues and the prosperity of 
the happy freeholder. 


‘“ Tio! lo! ’—the women cried ; 
“ Ho! ho! ”—the men replied ; 
“ Health, health,—attend ye wi’ your wealth, 
Good merry Bleiike o’ Blackmwore.” 


But it was not till the visitors had departed, and the first 
night had passed, that John Blake thoroughly enjoyed his 
new home. 
‘ An’ when the morrow’s zun did sheen, 

John Bleiike beheld, wi’ jay an’ pride, 

His brickén house, an’ pworch, an’ green, 

Above the Stour’s rushy zide. 

The zwallows left the lwonesome groves, 

To build below the thatchén oves [eaves], 

An’ robins come vor crumbs o’ lwoaves : 

“ Tweet, tweet,”’—the birds all cried ; 

“ Sweet, sweet,”—John’s wife replied ; 

“ Dad, dad,”—the childern cried so glad, 

To merry Bleiike o’ Blackmwore.’ 


Only a true poet would have seen that the swallows’ nests 
and the begging robins tended to convert the new building 
into a home. Barnes possessed the rare gift of selecting 
with felicitous accuracy the circumstances which were most 
naturally associated with his stories. 
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Art. VI.—1. Record Office MSS. French Series, vols. 
587-59 6. 


2. Stonyhurst College MSS.: Narrative of Sufferings of English 


Benedictine Nuns. 
3. Copy of Narrative by Sir W. Codrington (privately printed). 


4, Sketch of Politics of France. By Heten M. Wiutiams, 
1795-6. 


i a previous number of this Journal an account was given 

of several Englishmen who figured in the French Revo- 
lution, one as a member of the Convention, another as a 
captor of the Bastille, a third as introducer of the red cap, a 
fourth as persecutor of Madame Dubarry, a fifth as secret 
adviser of Robespierre, others as deputations to the Assembly 
or to the Jacobin Club. These were, of course, but a small 
fraction of the Englishmen who in various ways came in 
contact with the Revolution. There were old residents in 
Paris who stayed till it was too late to fly, either because 
they sympathised with the movement or because they took 
it for a mere passing storm. There were travellers, attracted 
by curiosity or going through France on their way to Italy. 
There were youths sent by their families to learn French, 
and suddenly immersed in the whirlpool. There were pam- 
phleteers and insolvent debtors, fleeing English prisons only 
to fall into French ones. On the other hand there were 
prisoners in France whom the Revolution set at liberty. 
There were soldiers of fortune who offered their services to 
the Republic. There were ‘bluestockings,’ who employed 
their pens or their purses in its defence. There were nuns 
who underwent captivity and privations. There were ex- 
mistresses of royal personages. There were diplomatists 
astounded at the collapse of the oldest dynasty in Europe. 
There were two future prime ministers, one a mere child, 
the other a young man, destined to the two longest pre- 
mierships of this century. There was a future poet laureate, 
enraptured with the Revolution, but fated to become an 
ultra-Conservative. There were versifiers who chanted the 
triumphs of the Revolution, philosophers who early discerned 
the clouds on its horizon, materialists who were stupefied at 
the operation of their theories, inventors who counted on 
prompt appreciation of their merits, clubbists whose con- 
gratulations to the Convention did not avert imprisonment. 
There were persons of all stations, peers and grooms, 
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baronets and tradesmen, authors and artisans, fine ladies 
and seamstresses, the antipodes of society being sometimes 
hustled together into one cell. Some had narrow escapes 
from detention; others spent long months of anxious sus- 
pense in the numberless improvised prisons necessitated by 
the improvident demolition of the spacious and nearly empty 
Bastille. 

The experiences of these countrymen of ours are more 
interesting to us than the monotonously stormy debates of 
the assemblies. The spectators are often more to us than 
the spectacle. Whereas, however, a multitude of French 
memoirs, authentic or spurious, are in existence, scarcely 
any English observers committed their recollections to 
writing. Only here and there have we an opportunity of 
seeing through English eyes what went on. Even the few 
who ventured into print mostly give us reflections in lieu of 
facts, and the researches of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission have in this field yielded but a meagre harvest. 
Nevertheless, there are sufficient materials to give us some 
idea of the enthusiasms and terrors, the festivities and pri- 
vations, the honours and insults, the thrills of exultation 
and anguish, of the Englishmen who were voluntary or 
involuntary eyewitnesses of the Revolution. 

To begin with the British Embassy, which at first fully 
shared in the general enthusiasm. The Duke of Dorset, 
though a favourite with Marie Antoinette, sent the Duke of 
Leeds a glowing despatch on the fall of the Bastille :— 


‘ Nothing,’ he wrote on July 16, 1789, ‘ could exceed the regularity 
and good order with which all this extraordinary business [the assump- 
tion of the government of Paris by a volunteer national guard] has 
been conducted. Of this I have myself been a witness upon several 
occasions during the last three days, as I have passed through the 
streets, nor had I at any moment reason to be alarmed for my personal 
safety. . . . Thus, my lord, the greatest revolution that we know 
anything of has been effected with, comparatively speaking—if the 
magnitude of the event is considered—the loss of very few lives. 
From this moment we may consider France as a free country, the 
king a very limited monarch, and the nobility as reduced to a level 
with the rest of the nation.’ 


The Duke little foresaw that the fall of the Bastille would 
indirectly lead to his speedy recall. On the hasty flight of 
the Comte d’Artois, Dorset wrote to congratulate him on his 
escape. This letter, entrusted to Castelnau, the French 
Minister at Geneva, was intercepted on July 23. The Paris 
Committee, before whom Castelnau and his documents were 
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taken, sent the latter to the Assembly, but the President sent 
them back to Bailly, and one of the Committee opened 
Dorset’s letter, which was found to be merely complimentary. 
The Assembly was inclined to apply for its return ; but being 
assured by Clermont Tonnerre, who had heard it read, that 
it contained mere trivialities, it allowed the matter to drop. 
Such imputations, however, of distributing money to create 
disturbances in Paris were cast on Dorset, that to clear him- 
self he wrote to Montmorin, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
protesting that England had no thought of fomenting 
troubles in France, and reminding him that in the previous 
month he had revealed a proposal made to him to seize by 
treachery on Brest. This letter, forwarded at his own re- 
quest to the Assembly, only made things worse, for the Brest 
reactionaries indignantly repudiated the plot, and insisted 
that Dorset should give up the names of the traitors. On 
July 28 he reported that he had had hints from well-informed 
persons that it was unsafe for Englishmen to appear in 
public. 

‘ The lawless set of people,’ he added, ‘ whom the late troubles have 
set to work, make it very unsafe travelling at present, especially by 
night; and I really think it necessary that some public caution be 
given to put those upon their guard who may propose to visit this 
part of the Continent.’ 


He concluded by proposing to take leave of absence, and 
it is evident that his position had become untenable. In 
point of fact he did not return (he continued from England 
to supply Marie Antoinette with English gloves), and Lord 
Robert Fitzgerald acted as chargé d affaires till May 1790, 
when Earl Gower, afterwards Duke of Sutherland, was ap- 
pointed ambassador.* 

The Revolution had already become too stormy for Gower 
to sing pans over it; but Huskisson, a witness of the 
capture of the Bastille, who became his private secretary, 
was warmly interested in it. Huskisson had been brought 
up by his great-uncle, Dr. Richard Gem, a Worcestershire 
man, who went to Paris as physician to the Embassy in 
1762. Almost the first time Gem spoke to Horace Walpole, 
who saw him in Paris in 1765, he said to him, ‘ Sir, I am 
‘ serious, I am of a very serious turn,’ and this seems to have 





* The despatches of Lord Gower from Paris have recently been 
published by Mr. Oscar Browning, but they contain very little that is 
novel or instructive. Those of Captain Munro, who remained behind 
after the ambassador was withdrawn, are far more interesting. 
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been his stereotyped expression. A rigid disciplinarian and 
parsimonious, he allowed no eating between breakfast and 
the five or six o’clock dinner. An avowed materialist, he 
was enchanted with the Revolution. This did not save him 
from being arrested, like other Englishmen, in October 1793, 
as a hostage for Toulon. He appears in the Prefecture of 
Police records as ‘ Gesme,’ and as having, after nine days 
at the Luxembourg, been transferred to the Scotch College. 
The entry of his release is missing. He appears to have 
gone to live outside Paris, at Meudon, and there to have 
been rearrested by the Versailles authorities. He was for 
several months in the same prison, and even the same room, 
as Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliott, cried the whole time, and 
was terrified to death, as she told Lord Malmesbury in 
1796, though in her posthumous book she represents him 
as going to bed at dusk to save candles, getting up at four 
to read Helvetius or Locke, and waking her at seven to try 
and argue her into materialism. Malmesbury found him 
living in Paris, anxious but unable to get away; he had 
Malmesbury’s secretaries witness his will, and died, over 
eighty, in 1800, leaving the bulk of his property to Huskisson. 
He had brought over both Huskisson and his brother in 1783, 
on their father’s second marriage. He meant them to be 
doctors, but the future President of the Board of Trade had 
no turn for medicine, entered Boyd and Ker’s bank, studied 
political economy, and on August 29, 1790, delivered a 
sensible address to the Club of 1789 against an unlimited 
paper currency. His notes of the proceedings of the Jacobin 
and other clubs, taken for a friend at the Embassy, were so 
good that Gower made him his secretary, and he left Paris 
with the rest of the Embassy on the fall of the monarchy. 
He told Croker in 1826 that he and Cutlar Fergusson (Judge 
Advocate in 1834) used to be waited upon at Beauvilliers’ 
restaurant by a smart young man whom they liked to scold 
or tease until, as the landlord told them, desperation made 
him enlist, the waiter being none other than Murat. It is 
not clear, however, whether Huskisson actually remembered 
Murat, or whether he had been reading in Sérieys’ ‘ Vie pu- 
‘ blique et privée de Murat’ (Paris, 1816) that the Bastide inn- 
keeper’s son on deserting from the army to escape punish- 
ment was reduced to a waitership at Beauvilliers’, and had 
jumped to the conclusion that it was the young man who 
was his butt. In any case, Murat was not driven away by 
teasing, for deputies procured him admission to the king’s 
constitutional guard, formed in the winter of 1791. Hus- 
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kisson is said to have been recommended to Gower by his 
chaplain, Dr. Warner, himself recommended by Lord Car- 
lisle and George Selwyn. Warner was so thorough a 
Jacobin that he was dismissed about October 1790, but 
remained for a time in Paris, and died in London in 1800, 
in the same year as his friend Gem. Being like Gem very 
economical, he left a considerable fortune. 

As for Lord Gower, he was regardedat Coblenzas a moderate 
sympathiser with the Revolution, yet the Paris mob had so 
little respect for his diplomatic privileges that they tried to 
capture his Suisse, whereupon he deemed it prudent to put 
in large letters over his door, ‘ Hotel de l’Ambassadeur 
‘ d’Angleterre.’ Gouverneur Morris tells us that he found 
Gower in a towering passion at the delays in delivering his 
passports, and he had burnt his papers. His wife, then 
Countess of Sutherland, who flirted a little with Morris, was 
the only lady who visited Marie Antoinette the day before 
the attack on the Tuileries, all the Queen’s timorous 
favourites prudently keeping away. When the royal family 
were consigned to the Temple she sent some of her own 
dresses for the queen and her little boy’s clothes for the un- 
fortunate dauphin, sixteen months his senior, but small for 
his age. The little Lord Strathnaver, the future second 
Duke of Sutherland, was then, at six years old, so accus- 
tomed to see cannon in the streets that on arriving in Lon- 
don hewas amazed, we are told by Walpole, at finding none. 

It would have been interesting to know the impression 
made by the Revolution on a child two years older, the 
future Lord Palmerston, but his father seems to have kept 
no diary in 1792, as he had done a year previously. We 
consequently know only from his mother’s letter to Lady 
Elliot of the scene at the barrier. The gates and walls erected 
in 1786 by the farmers of the revenue to prevent evasion 
of tolls—‘ le mur murant Paris rend Paris murmurant ’— 
proved a potent weapon for the Terrorists, for when the 
gates were shut the ‘ aristocrats’ were caught as in a 
trap; and those who fancy that some slight circumstance 
may change the whole current of events may like to specu- 
late on what would have happened had exit from Paris been 
unobstructed. The influence, indeed, of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine on the Revolution has been exaggerated, but the 
principal outlet from Paris was certainly in one of the most 
unruly quarters of the city. Lord and Lady Palmerston’s 
carriage was not molested, but the children’s carriage which 
followed was stopped, probably because piled with luggage, 
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by the mob. Carriage and occupants were taken to the 
‘section’ or district committee, but after an hour and a 
half’s delay, the crowd having dispersed, were escorted by 
eight mounted national guards out of the city. The anxiety 
meanwhile of the parents, who had been dissuaded from 
returning, may be imagined.* The departure might, Lady 
Palmerston thought, have been effected in a quieter way, 
but travellers were at the mercy of mob eaprice. Now they 
might be hugged, now again threatened with hanging, and 
sometimes the hugging had a menacing air. Even before 
the tiger had tasted blood its caresses were terrifying. 

Mrs. Damer, writing to Miss Berry in October 1791, de- 
scribes a kind of blackmail then practised by Paris fishwives. 
They brought her a bouquet, and she gave them six francs, but 
they required double the sum. When one of them proposed 
to kiss her she did not think it safe to decline, and was only 
thankful that the other half-dozen, to say nothing of the 
crowd waiting in the court, did not follow suit. Porters and 
servants were afraid of refusing admission to these intruders. 
Lady Rivers at Lyons found matters even worse, for she was 
told it was prudent to wait on the fishwives, who had just 
shown their power by making the Comtesse d’ Artois turn back 
to Paris. She was graciously received, and dismissed with a 
‘ Nous nous reverrons.’ Mrs. Swinburne, returning to London 
in December 1789, was stopped by the fishwives of Boulogne, 
who took her for one of Orleans’s mistresses about to rejoin 
him in England. She had to argue with them that she was 
neither young nor pretty, and that the duke could not have 
such bad taste. Happily, the landlady of an English hotel 
came up and pacified the viragos. Mrs. Swinburne in the 
previous October had had information from her shoemaker 
of the intended march on Versailles. She went thither and 
gave warning to the wife of Marshal de Beauvau, but it 
was unheeded. Charles Wollaston, son of the eminent 
scientist, and his stepbrother, James Frampton, at the last 
stage before reaching Paris in October 1791, had their 
carriage surrounded and opened by fishwives, who hailed 
them as friends, shook hands with them, and had to be got 
rid of by a five-franc note—attentions which they by no means 
reciprocated, for Frampton, Wollaston wrote, was in love 
with the queen, and vowed he would go every day to see her 
pass on her way to mass.t Lingard, the future historian, 





* Life of Sir Gilbert Elliot, first Earl of Minto. 
{ Journal of Mary Frampton. 
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driven from Douai by the revolutionary ferment, yet anxious 
to see something of Paris before he recrossed the Channel, 
was betrayed by his seminarist air, and was chased with 
cries of ‘Le calotin a la lanterne!’ but seeing a market 
woman at the head of the troop, he dashed down a narrow 
alley, with posts inconvenient for the passage of petticoats, 
and thus baffled his pursuers. 

Sometimes the embracing and the mobbing came in quick 
succession. Dr. Rigby, of Norwich, and his three com- 
panions witnessed the procession of the Bastille victors, were 
recognised as Englishmen and were embraced as freemen, 
for they were told: ‘ We are now free like yourselves; 
‘ henceforth no longer enemies, we are brothers, and war 
‘shall never more divide us.’ ‘We caught,’ says Rigby, 
‘the general enthusiasm, we joined in the joyful shouts of 
‘ liberty, we shook hands cordially with freed Frenchmen.’ 
Ghastly trophies—two heads on pikes—soon, however, chilled 
their enthusiasm, and next day a mob twice prevented their 
leaving Paris, escorting them with hisses and insults to the 
Hotel de Ville as fugitive aristocrats. To avoid further 
molestation they waited till July 18, and from the Palais 
Royal balcony of the jeweller Sykes (maternal grandfather 
of M. Waddington) saw the king pass to the Hotel de Ville. 
His cold reception they considered ominous; but Rigby, 
though he had seen enough to ‘frighten him pretty hand- 
‘ somely, and make his heart ache,’ was glad, having escaped 
all danger, to have witnessed such memorable scenes.* 

A closer view of the Revolution sobered or saddened some 
who from this side of the Channel had been enchanted with 
it. Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Stanley of Alderley, after a 
month at Paris in 1790, informed Lord Auckland that his 
enthusiasm had been dispelled; but he had not turned round 
the other way, for the violence, unfairness, and ignorance of 
both sides equally disgusted him. David Williams, the 
Unitarian minister, whose creed was ironically said to be, 
‘I believe in God: amen,’ had been declared a French 
citizen, along with Priestley, Paine, and others, and was 
invited over to assist in framing the constitution. This was 
done at the suggestion of Brissot, who had translated his 
‘ Letters on Political Liberty,’ and he spent the winter of 
1792 in Paris, but was glad to get back to England. He is 
said to have warned the Girondins that unless they put 





* Dr. Rigby’s ‘ Letters from France.’ By his daughter, Lady 
Eastlake. 1880. 
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down the Jacobins, whose club had denounced him as a 
Royalist because he excused Louis XVI., they would be de- 
stroyed by them. Aghast at the confusion in the Convention 
and the uproar in the galleries, he told Madame Roland he 
expected little good from deputies unable to listen. ‘ You 
‘French no longer study that external propriety which 
‘ stands for so much in Assemblies; heedlessness and coarse- 
‘ness are no recommendations for a Legislature.’ The 
clamour in the Assembly shocked, indeed, all English ob- 
servers, who by 1791 were getting disillusioned; yet even 
then there were deceptive lulls. George Hammond, after- 
wards Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office, writing to 
Bland Burges in March 1791, expresses surprise at the 
tranquillity which prevailed. ‘ Except a greater number of 
‘men in military uniforms parading the streets, all the 
‘ common occupations of life proceed as smoothly and regu- 
‘larly as if no event of consequence had occurred, and the 
‘ public amusements are followed with as much avidity as in 
‘the most quiet and flourishing periods of the monarchy.’ 
Lafayette, however, about this time bowed but said nothing 
when congratulated on the calm by Samuel Rogers, who 
had fancied on landing at Calais that France might soon 
prove even to Englishmen a welcome asylum, but who found 
the best judges in Paris full of misgivings.* 

We do not know what impression was made on Professor 
John Anderson, founder of the Institute at Glasgow, who 
went over in 1791 to offer the Assembly ‘a cannon the 
‘ recoil of which was stopped by the condensation of common 
‘ air within the body of the carriage.’ The Assembly accepted 
the model of it, and experiments with a six-pounder were 
made near Paris, Paul Jones being an approving spectator. 
Anderson also suggested that, to frustrate the seizure of 
revolutionary journals at the German frontier, small paper 
balloons, varnished with boiled oil, should be sent up when 
the wind was favourable, freighted with manifestoes, which 








* «The Early Years of Samuel Rogers,’ recently published by Mr. 
Clayden, contains an interesting account of the poet’s visit to Paris in 
January and February 1791. As a friend of Dr. Price and Dr. 
Priestley, Rogers shared their enthusiasm for the Revolution, though 
he had taken care to withdraw at an early period from their political 
societies. Rogers saw Lafayette, the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, 
Condorcet, and other leading men. But he seems not to have obtained 
any knowledge of the real state of the country, which was, as we now 
seh torn by anarchy and crime, while he was amusing himself in 

aris. 
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would fall and circulate among the Germans. It does not 
appear whether or how far this idea was acted upon. 

No Englishman seems to have perished in the storming of 
the Tuileries or the September massacres, though two Irish 
priests, Flood and Corby, narrowly escaped the latter. The 
English had, however, to be on their guard, particularly on 
August 10, for a foreigner might easily have been mistaken 
for a Swiss or an aristocrat. Dr. Moore, father of Sir John, 
was denounced as an aristocrat by the head of a troop of 
pikemen, but fortunately hada French valet with him, whose 
assurance that Moore was English was accepted. Next day, 
in the Assembly, he heard the fate of the royal family dis- 
cussed in their presence. ‘The queen,’ he noted, ‘ has lost 
‘all her beauty, and no wonder.’* Nevertheless he felt no 
uneasiness when the arrests were going on. Shopkeepers 
told him the sanguinary feeling was confined to the people 
in the galleries and at the Jacobin Club. His landlord, 
boasting of a night of domiciliary visits and of the arrest of 
four priests, ‘could not have had a prouder air if he had 
‘ quartered the Duke of Brunswick.’ Moore approached the 
Abbaye during the massacres, but turned back with horror. 
He left Paris without difficulty, but revisited it in October 
and remained till December. He was travelling as medical 
attendant with the Earl of Lauderdale, whose carriage was 
once stopped by a sentry because the hammercloth had 
coloured fringes. Such a distinction was contrary, said the 
sentry, to equality. The coachman, proud of the fringe, had 
disobeyed his master’s orders to use only plain cloth. The 
new rulers, indeed, were as punctilious on costume as the 
old monarchy had been. Arthur Young, more interested in 
agriculture, even during the Revolution, than in politics, 
was stopped in the provinces in 1790 because he wore no 
cockade. 

General Money, who went to France in July 1792 to raise 
a foreign legion, was aroused near midnight by his aide-de- 
camp, and told that the Tuileries were about to be attacked. 
He put on his uniform, went to the palace, and asked for a 
musket. ‘ Voila un véritable Anglais!’ was the welcome 
ery of a hundred officers mustered there. When informed 
that the king was going to the Assembly he vainly tried to 
get thither, then doffed his uniform and went back to his 
hotel. When again aroused a few hours later and told that 
the Marseillais were pointing cannon at the palace, he tied a 





* Journal during a Residence in France, 1793-94. 
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white handkerchief to his gun, and would have gone to the 
Carrousel to try and stop the fighting, but his fellow-country- 
men at the hotel would not allow him thus to rush to certain 
death. Going out to look a little later, he was insulted by 
aman among the mob, deemed it prudent to return, and 
passed an anxious week before he could obtain a passport for 
Valenciennes. He then served under Dillon and Dumouriez, 
and, though ignored in their despatches, claims a consider- 
able share in the success of the campaign. This plucky 
East-Anglian, who had served in Germany and Belgium, had 
gone to France owing to no prospect of employment at home 
rather than to sympathy with the Revolution, for though a 
Whig he was no Jacobin. In January 1793 he made an 
offer to the English Government to go over to Paris and 
arrange with Dumouriez to save the king’s life. He believed 
that 100,0001. would have turned the majority in the Con- 
vention the other way; but his proposal was not accepted, 
and on the king’s death he sorrowfully returned to England.* 
He was a witness for the defence of Hardy in 1794, and we 
notice his name in a list of guests at the George ITI. Jubilee 
dinner at Norwich in 1809. He died some years later at 
his residence near that city. 

Money, as has been seen, did not witness the September 
massacres ; but Lindsay, of the Embassy, and other English 
were about to dine with the Duke of Orleans when the 
Princesse de Lamballe’s head was carried by. Orleans looked 
on, said, ‘Je sais ce que c’est,’ then passed into the next 
room, and sat down to dinner with complete coolness ; but 
one of the Englishmen, overcome with horror, had, according 
to Peltier, slipped away unnoticed. Captain George Monro, 
who was left behind by Lord Gower, also saw something of 
the barbarities at the Abbaye, and on December 17, describ- 
ing how people were stopped in the streets, watches and 
rings taken, and even earrings pulled off, he wrote: ‘ I myself 
‘never move out but with pistols in my pocket, as I find 
‘them more necessary here than in Turkey.’ 

Yet the Revolution, which ended by imprisoning several 
hundred Englishmen in Paris alone, began by liberating two, 
if not three, who had grown grey in captivity. The Earl of 
Massareene, with thoroughly British obstinacy, had remained 
a prisoner for at least nineteen years rather than yield to 
extortionate creditors. One version of his incarceration is 
that, arriving in Paris, a young man of twenty-three, he was 





* See his ‘History of the Campaign of 1792.’ London: 1794. 
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deluded by a Syrian with a scheme for importing salt from 
Asia Minor, and signed bills to a large amount. Rutledge, 
however, a fellow-prisoner, who describes Massareene as the 
senior inmate, doing the honours of the place to newcomers, 
dispelling their melancholy, inviting them to supper, and 
encouraging them to narrate their adventures by giving his 
own, makes him speak thus :— 


‘ Women, wine, gambling, rascally lawyers and doctors, lastly my 
own follies—behold what led to my being immured here; but the 
malicious people who have plunged me here will be out of their 


reckoning. Thanks to my philosophy, I am quite comfortable, and 
hope to teach them patience.’ * 


According to the ‘ Souvenirs’ of Nicolas Berryer, father 
of the Legitimist orator, Massareene had been cheated at 
cards, and had signed bills for the amount, spent 4,000/. a 
year in prison, kept open table, and had a carriage and boxes 
at the theatre for his mistresses. He had attempted to es- 
cape, it is said, in woman’s dress; but the turnkey, who had 
taken his bribe of 200 louis, betrayed him. His chief creditor 
was a man of considerable influence with the Parliament of 
Paris. Resigned thenceforth to his fate, remittances from 
his Irish steward enabled him to live luxuriously. Sir John 
Lambert, a Paris banker, himself destined to imprisonment 
in the Reign of Terror, writing to Lord Kerry on August 
16, 1770, says :— 


‘ My Lord Massareene’s affairs are always [sic] in the same situa- 
tion. You know he has miscarried in the scheme of escaping from 
the Fort P’Evéque, where he is still detained for want of fighting 
[endeavouring ? ] to sell his Monaghan estates, or to borrow 15,000/. 


or 20,000/. which are necessary to extract him from his present 
troubles.’ ¢ 


On the closing of Fort ’Evéque in 1780 Massareene had 
been transferred to La Force, magniloquently styled by 
Louis Blanc the ‘ Bastille of usury.’ In May 1789, Richard- 
Lenoir, the future reviver of the cotton industry in France, 
became, at the age of twenty-four, his fellow-prisoner, 
and his memoirs, allowing for the lapse of nearly half a 
century and for possible embellishments by Herbinot de 
Mauchamps, to whom he apparently dictated them, may be 
accepted as substantially accurate. We quote the passage 
in full from this long-forgotten book. 





* La Quinzaine Anglaise. London: 1786. 
{ Lord Kerry’s papers, National Archives, Paris. 
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‘ We had for companion in misfortune an English lord, Mazaren, 
eighteen years a prisoner. He had married in prison the sister of 
another prisoner, who had since recovered his liberty. Every morn- 
ing his wife and brother-in-law arrived as soon as the gates were 
opened, and did not leave till evening. There was something touch- 
ing in the felicity of this strange household. Through them we knew 
of everything that was going on in Paris, and could follow, step by 
step, the Revolution which was beginning. Lord Mazaren especially, 
who had no hope except in a general overturn, was quite absorbed by 
it, and almost electritied us for liberty, which, indeed, for us poor 
prisoners was only natural. We were not ignorant of what had 
happened at Réveillon’s, when on July 13, 1789, just as we were 
about to assemble after the opening of the doors in a kind of 
garden or gravelled court, Lord Mazaren suggested to us the forcing ot 
our way out. Whether he was beforehand certain of the impassive- 
ness of the jailors and soldiers, or whether he counted much on our 
daring, he assured us that nothing was easier, and that a resolute will 
was sufficient for success.) We promptly decided. Arms had to be 
procured. Lord Mazaren pointed out the staircase railings, the bars 
of which could serve as pikes. We immediately set to work, the 
railings yielded to our efforts, and all of us were soon armed. The 
commandant, however, was speedily informed of the revolt; but fear 
was then gradually gaining on officials, and instead of taking strong 
measures he contented himself with ordering us to carry the outbreak 
no further, otherwise he warned us he should be obliged to use force 
against us. ‘‘ So much the better,” we exclaimed on all sides. “ Kill 
“us, and then you will have to pay our creditors.” This reply 
frightening him, we took advantage of his perplexity to attack the 
first gate, and passed through without much trouble. There were still 
three others to force. All the turnkeys had joined the soldiers, but 
several officers and privates seemed to fight with reluctance. One of 
them on ordering fire had tears in his eyes. However, we seized 
on the three gates, part of the outer wall was demolished, and we at 
last issued, victors, from La Force. Once in the street, everyone 
thought of seeking an asylum. Lord Mazaren suggested to several of 
us that he should conduct us to the English Embassy. Always 
thoughtful and saving, I wished to re-enter the prison to fetch my 
things and carry them to a secure place. I was laughed at, and did 
not venture to insist; yet it was all that remained of my former pro- 
sperity. I therefore found myself on the streets of Paris with a more 
than untidy costume and twelve sous in my pocket; but I remem- 
bered my father’s twelve livres, and courage did not abandon me. We 
were well received at the Embassy, Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré, 
where refreshments were offered us, and we were taken in the Embassy 
coaches to the precincts of the Temple, then a place of asylum for 
debtors. Lord Mazaren offered us a capital dinner, and while this 
little feast was being prepared I went to La Force to fetch my things; 
but, alas! it was too late. The turnkeys assured me that after our 
departure the mob had invaded the prison. I was about to exclaim and 
threaten, but was answered, “ You broke open the gates, and the mob 
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“‘ came in by the way you came out. You do not find your things? 
“ So much the worse; you should have taken them away. Good 
“evening.” It was an impudent lie, but I had to put up with this 
reply.’ * 

The Duke of Dorset, in a despatch of July 16, says :— 

‘ His lordship, with twenty-four others in the Hétel de la Force, 
forced their way out of prison last Monday morning without the loss of 
a single life. His lordship, who has always expressed a great sense of 
gratitude for the small services I have occasionally rendered him since 
I first came to Paris in my present character, came directly to my 
hotel with six or seven of his companions, the rest having gone their 
different ways. I, however, soon prevailed upon Lord Massareene and 
the others to go to the Temple, which is a privileged place, and where 
he may therefore be able to treat with his creditors to some advantage. 
His lordship told me that it was his intention to go thither, but that 
he thought it right to pay me the first visit.’ 

Massareene found no obstacle to his leaving France, and 
on reaching Dover he jumped out of the boat, fell on his 
knees, and kissed the ground, exclaiming, ‘God bless this 
‘land of liberty!’ The spectators thought him mad till they 
learnt who he was. He was formally remarried to Marie 
Anne Barcier, on whose death in 1800 he made a second 
marriage, and died in 1805, aged sixty-three, leaving no 
issue. His two brothers, who are said never to have written 
to him in captivity, succeeded him in turn, and on the de- 
cease of the second in 1826 the earldom became extinct, the 
viscounty passing to collaterals. Let us hope that if the 
steward had, as alleged, kept back half his 8,000/. a year, 
Massareene brought him to book. 

The day after this liberation another veteran prisoner, sup- 
posed to be an Englishman, recovered his liberty, but not, 
alas! his reason. Whyte, or Whyte de Malleville, one of 
the seven captives in the Bastille, had only been there since 
1784, but had previously, probably for a quarter of a century, 
been at Vincennes, and at the time of this transfer was in- 
sane. Dorset styles him Major Whyte, adding that he had 
been confined for more than thirty years, and that when 
released he was questioned by some English gentlemen who 
happened to be near, but the unhappy man seemed to have 
nearly lost the use of his intellect, and could express himself 
but very ill. 





* Mémoires de Francois Richard-Lenoir, p. 101. Paris: 1887. 
It is probable that the mob really did enter the prison, which would 


account for the incorrect version of the Paris papers that the prisoners 
were liberated by the mob. 
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‘ His beard was at least a yard long. What is very extraordinary, 
he did not know that the Bastille was the place of his confinement, 
but thought he had been shut up at St. Lazare; nor did he appear to 
be sensible of his good fortune in being released. He expressed, how- 
ever, a strong desire of being taken to a lawyer.’ 


What became of him is uncertain. One account is that a 
benevolent person sheltered him, but on his beginning a few 
days afterwards to plunder the house, was forced to send him 
to Charenton lunatic asylum. Dorset, however, could not 
ascertain his fate. 

Macdonagh, an Irish officer in the French service, had for 
twelve years occupied the cell of the Man with the Iron Mask, 
on the Ile Ste.-Marguerite. Born in Sligo in 1740, he had 
money left him by a great-uncle, a Jacobite refugee in France, 
was sent for by his guardian, was brought up in France, 
entered the army, and gained the cross of St. Louis. In 
1774, while sub-lieutenant in Dillon’s regiment at Lille, 
he became acquainted with Rose Plunket, daughter of a 
Protestant gentleman in Meath, and a boarder in a convent. 
Touched by her tale of family dissensions, and her repugnance 
to returning to Ireland, he was secretly married to her by an 
Irish priest. To cutalongstory short, Rose proved faithless, 
and to prevent his opposition to a second and apparently 
more brilliant marriage, she got him arrested under a lettre 
de cachet. On the way to prison he jumped out of the 
carriage by night, and villagers knocked off his fetters; but 
others betrayed him, and he was recaptured. He was de- 
prived of all communication with the outer world, a turn- 
key who forwarded a letter for him being dismissed. Rose 
meanwhile married an officer named Carondelet. Macdonagh 
was probably released under the decree of March 1790, can- 
celling all lettres de cachet. In 1791 his story was taken 
down and published by Rutledge ;* Macdonagh, on second 
thoughts, trying, but vainly, to suppress the work. In a 
letter to the Moniteur he announced that he was on his way 
to Hainaut to secure the punishment of Rose and her co- 
conspirator, Comte Walsh de Serrant. He was probably the 
Colonel Macdonagh who, in 1804, wrote a long letter in the 
Paris Argus on English misrule in Ireland. 

Rutledge, the Chevalier Rutledge as he styled himself on 
the strength of a baronetcy conferred on his father by the 
Young Pretender for the loan of a ship and money in 1745, 
had himself had experience of French prisons. Having 





* Amusements du Despotisme. Paris: 1791. 
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charged his notary with fraudulently obtaining his inheri- 
tance at one-third of its value, he was cast in damages, and 
in default imprisoned at Fort ’Evéque. This restless pam- 
phleteer, who is said to have been expelled from Poland, who 
co-operated in Letourneur’s translation of Shakespeare, and 
who defended Shakespeare against Voltaire’s supercilious 
criticisms, was in 1789 the spokesman of the Paris bakers. 
Subsidised by the municipality to supply the citizens with 
bread under cost price, they were suspected of selling loaves 
to country people at a higher sum, and then of pretending 
that the millers had kept them without flour. Rutledge, on 
their behalf, covered the walls of Paris with diatribes against 
forestallers, and with scurrilous attacks on Necker. He is 
said to have declared that within four days his own head or 
Necker’s should roll from the scaffold, and he promised the 
bakers a loan of two or three millions on easier terms than 
those offered by the municipality. A prosecution for lése- 
nation in simulating a commission from the Assembly to treat 
with the bakers was instituted. Rutledge applied for pro- 
tection from arrest to the Cordeliers district, which after- 
wards sheltered Marat, but in this case declined to interfere. 
The prosecution was, however, dropped, perhaps because the 
object of silencing him had been attained. In 1792 or 1793, 
with the same mania of delation, he was one of the perse- 
cutors of the hapless assignat superintendent Delamarche, 
the nervous man whom Madame Roland showed how to die 
by changing places with him on the scaffold. Rutledge, like 
other assailants of Delamarche, had been employed in num- 
bering the assignats, and revenged the abolition of this for- 
mality by charging him with malversation. He died in 
1794, at the supposed age of forty-four. 

And now place aux dames. We are constrained, indeed, to 
pass over Mrs. Elliott, Gem’s fellow-captive, for her so-called 
Diary, published by her granddaughter in 1859, is a tissue 
of inventions, describing prisons she never entered, and 
heartrending or piquant scenes which never occurred. Had 
she really been imprisoned at Ste. Pélagie, she might have 
made acquaintance with an Irishwoman, Maria Louisa 
Murphy, who, if not like herself the mistress of two princes 
(the Prince of Wales and Egalité), had been openly lodged 
at Versailles, and had borne a son to Louis XV. The 
daughter of an ex-soldier turned shoemaker, whose widow 
dealt in old clothes, she had, by Madame de Pompadour’s con- 
trivance, posed for a picture of the Virgin in the queen’s 
oratory, so that the king might send for her. She was 
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divorced by her third husband in 1798. But let us pass on 
to three women who, if two of them had peculiar notions on 
wedlock, stand on a much higher moral and intellectual 
level than Mesdames Elliott and Murphy. Mrs. Freeman 
Shepherd, in all probability the Harriet Augusta Freeman 
who in 1797 translated Mercier’s fanciful picture of Paris in 
the year 2440, was a boarder at the English Benedictine 
nunnery. ‘Two letters addressed to her there, confiscated 
with other papers and preserved at the National Archives, 
show that she solved problems in geometry, and in a playful 
vein discussed metaphysical questions. She was a warm 
admirer of Robespierre, and in January 1792 wrote him a 
letter chiding him for not having cashed a cheque which she 
had forwarded him. 


‘ I do not like dissimulation,’ she said. ‘ I never practise it on any 
occasion towards anybody, and I do not tolerate its being practised 
towards me. You have used it, sir, with me; you have deceived me. 
You made me believe that you accepted for public purposes a small 
offering, and you have not accepted it. The debtor and creditor 
account just transmitted to me by my banker, according to his usual 
custom, proves this.’ 


Robespierre, it appears, had called on her and told her 
what he intended to do with the money. 

‘ Do not thus distrust the English; do not treat with this humilia- 
ting disparagement the stammering accents of goodwill of an English- 
woman towards the common cause of all nations. The French were 
formerly famous for their politeness to the weaker sex, thereby the 
more sensitive to affront. Alas for us if the Revolution deprives us 
of this precious privilege! But I claim a juster right : do not to others 
as you would not be done by.’* 


It is odd to find the golden rule enforced by a philo- 
Jacobin on the incorruptible Robespierre. He was ap- 
parently still obdurate, for a month later la citoyenne Free- 
man, patriote anglaise, presented the Convention, through 
Beurnonville, with 200 francs towards buying shoes for the 
volunteers. This may, however, have been a second gift. 
It is the last English subscription down to the end of the 
Terror. Robespierre, even if he declined the gift, paid the 
writer the attention of preserving her letter, for it was found 
among his papers. It was not published in the selection 
issued by his enemies immediately after his fall, but was 
printed in 1828, the signature, however, being travestied 
into Theeman Shephen, a blunder repeated by his biographer 





* Papiers inédits trouvés chez Robespierre. Paris: 1828. 
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Hamel. Either the original or a duplicate figured in a sale 
of autographs in 1874. Mrs. Freeman seems to have escaped 
the incarceration which befell English residents, but we 
cannot ascertain when she returned to England. Her trans- 
lation of 1797 is dated London, and is dedicated to Sir John 
Cox Hippisley, also an eyewitness of the beginning of the 
Revolution. , 

Mary Wollstonecraft, disappointed of joining Fuseli’s pro- 
posed party to Paris, went thither alone in December 1792 
for the purpose of learning French and of finding a situa- 
tion as teacher for her sister. Walpole styles her a‘ hyzena in 
‘ petticoats,’ because she attacked Marie Antoinette even after 
death, yet tears fell from her eyes when she saw Louis XVI. 
pass on his way to trial, displaying more dignity than she 
had expected. She unluckily met Imlay, heedlessly acted 
upon her theory of free love, joined him at Havre in 1794, 
gave birth to a child there, and on business calling Imlay to 
London returned with her infant to Paris. Hamilton Rowan, 
the Irish agitator, arriving shortly before Robespierre’s fall, 
heard at some festival a lady talking English to a nursemaid 
carrying an infant,* and made acquaintance with this by 
courtesy Mrs. Imlay. She remained in France till the follow- 
ing year, having, however, previously sent off her manuscripts, 
for had they been found her life would not have been worth 
much; but her book on the Revolution, mostly written in a 
gardener’s solitary cottage at Neuilly, did not advance be- 
yond a first volume, and this contains nothing that would be 
otherwise unknown. She does not relate her own experiences, 
and, writing for contemporaries more or less familiar with 
the facts, she moralises rather than narrates. 

The same disappointment is caused by the more volu- 
minous writings of her friend Helen Maria Williams, to 
whom she was introduced by Paine, and whom she found 
‘ affected but kindhearted.’ The date and place of Helen’s 
birth have puzzled biographers, but are cleared up by her 
letters of naturalisation in France in 1817. She was born 
at London in 1769, and was consequently just of age when 
she went over with her mother and sisters to witness the 
Federation of 1790, ‘ perhaps the finest spectacle the world 
‘ had ever witnessed.’ She had been a precocious girl, pub- 





* Poor Fanny Godwin (so called), her cradle rocked by the Revolu- 
tion; her girlhood passed with a needy, tyrannical stepfather, and a 
stepmother styled by Lamb ‘ a very disgusting woman, wearing green 
‘ spectacles ;’ her end a bottle of laudanum in a Bath hotel ! 
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lishing a story in verse at twelve and an ode on the Peace at 
thirteen, and she had been introduced to and flattered by 
Dr. Johnson. Enraptured with the Revolution, the Williamses 
settled in Paris in 1791, and their Sunday evening recep- 
tions were attended by Bernardin St. Pierre, Brissot, and 
the leading Girondins. Madame Roland, one of Helen’s 
earliest acquaintances, used to take her to the Jacobin Club 
at the time when Brissot and Vergniaud harangued there. 
Madame Roland would fain have seen her married to Deputy 
Bancal des Issarts, nineteen years Helen’s senior, but she 
pleaded the recent death of her father, a retired officer, and 
evidently did not reciprocate his attachment. Yet Madame 
Roland wrote to Bancal :— 


‘ Either I understand nothing whatever of the human heart, or you 
are destined to be the husband of Mademoiselle ,* if you manage 
properly, and if she remains here three months. Constancy and 
generosity can do everything with an honest and tender heart which is 
unpledged.’ 





Helen persuaded Bancal to vote for saving the king’s life, 
and his was no fleeting fancy, for in 1796, on his release 
from Austrian dungeons, he got Bishop Grégoire to repeat 
his offer of marriage; but by that time Helen had perhaps 
found her elective affinity in John Hurford Stone. 

The Williamses’ upper story in the Rue de Bac gave them 
a partial view of the attack on the Tuileries, and they with 
difficulty persuaded their porter to admit a wounded Swiss, 
who implored a glass of water, drank it, and then expired. 
An idle story that Helen callously walked among the bodies 
of the victims gained currency in England, and induced 
Boswell to expunge in his second edition the adjective 
‘ amiable’ which he had originally applied to her. Amiable, 
strictly speaking, she may not have been, she was too 
dogmatic for that; but, far from being callous, she was 
horrified at finding corpses in the Tuileries gardens, where 
she had ventured on the assurance of everything being 
quiet, and hastily retreated. She wrote against the Jacobins 
in letters to English journals, twice visited Madame Roland 
in prison, and was entrusted by her with papers which the 
fear of domiciliary visits compelled her to destroy, along 
with documents of her own. In October 1793, the author 
of ‘Paul and Virginia’ was taking tea with the Williamses, 
and describing his projected paradise at Essonne—-he had 





* The name is left blank, or given as ‘ M. W.,’ in the printed col- 
lection, ‘ Lettres de Madame Roland 4 Bencal.’ 
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married, or was about to marry, Félicité, daughter of Didot, 
the great printer and typefounder, who had a paper mill in 
that village—when a friend rushed in with tidings that all 
the English were to be arrested as hostages for Toulon. 
The next day was one of painful suspense. By evening they 
had heard of the apprehension of most of their English 
acquaintances, but still hoped their sex might exempt them. 
At 2 a.m., however, commissaries arrived, hurried them out 
of bed and to the guardhouse—a sort of lock-up—where 
they passed the rest of the night. Thence they were con- 
veyed to the Luxembourg, where the porter, a Swiss Pro- 
testant, who remembered having seen them at church, was 
kind to them. The prisoners, mostly English, took turns in 
making the fire and sweeping the rooms, and those who 
could not afford to send out for dinner cooked their own. 
The Williamses had family prayers at night, in which 
Lasource, the eloquent Protestant pastor, and Madame de 
Genlis’ husband, both destined to the guillotine, joined; 
but many—of the French prisoners, at least—were less 
serious, addicted to cards, music, and even love-making. 
Indeed, a scandal in which an outsider and a female prisoner 
were concerned occasioned an order for the separation of 
the sexes, and, while the men remained at the Luxembourg, 
forty Englishwomen were sent to the English Conceptionist 
convent. The Blue Nuns, themselves prisoners in their own 
house, and compelled to convert their flowing robes into 
gowns and their veils into bonnets, were very kind to their 
distressed countrywomen, and Sister Thérése struck Helen 
as the nearest approach to angelic purity she had ever seen. 
Exercise in the garden was allowed, and friends could speak 
to them through the grating, whereas at the Luxembourg 
they could not stir beyond the threshold, and could be seen 
by friends only at the common-room window. 

Athanase Coquerel, a native of Rouen, settled in business 
at Paris and already engaged to Helen’s sister Cecilia, after 
two months’ untiring and perilous exertions procured the 
release of the Williamses, which seems to have been so 
clandestinely effected that there is no entry of it. They 
risked their lives by sheltering Rabaut St. Etienne, and 
after a time went to Switzerland, leaving behind Cecilia, 
now Madame Coquerel. Helen, who had gone to France as 
to a land of liberty, hailed the Swiss frontier as an escape 
from Inferno. Perhaps, after all, Barére, whom she sus- 
pected of betraying her drawing-room conversations, com- 
mitted one good action in his life, and facilitated her 
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liberation and departure. She returned after Robespierre’s 
fall; acted as a mother, on Cecilia’s death in 1798, to her 
two boys, one of them the future pastor; admired the 
Bonaparte of Brumaire, but loathed Bonaparte the despot; 
and was punished by him with a domiciliary visit and a night’s 
captivity for ignoring him in her ode on the Peace of 1802. 
She laid by her pen till his fall, welcomed the Restoration, 
was in pecuniary straits through Stone’s publishing specula- 
tions, and died at Paris in 1827. An eyewitness of the 
greater part of the Revolution, acquainted with the leading 
actors, and a ready writer, she might have given us the best 
contemporary account of it; but her habit of moralising 
spoilt her as an annalist, so that of her numerous works not 
one has escaped oblivion, and even the few persons who may 
occasionally sing her hymn, 


‘ While Thee I seek, protecting Power,’ 


are probably unaware by what ‘ Williams’ it was written. 

The English nuns, if less qualified to write the annals of 
the Revolution, might have given us interesting accounts 
of their own experiences; but domiciliary visits rendered it 
unsafe to keep diaries, and only one convent out of three 
subsequently drew up a record of its sufferings. We know 
from the minutes of Jacobin commissaries that, unlike some 
of their French sisters, the English nuns unanimously de- 
clined to re-enter the world, and they felt the full force of 
the revolutionary hurricane. Their lives, indeed, were never 
in danger, except from a possible repetition of the Septem- 
ber massacres, but they suffered great privations. The 
Conceptionists, declared prisoners in their own house in 
October 1793, were a month later transferred to the Austin 
nunnery, and were not liberated till February 1795. They 
had been allowed 50 sous a head per day while in captivity ; 
on their release, deprived of their property, they had to live 
on borrowed money. Captain Swinburne visited them in 
1797, and dissuaded them from returning to England; but 
they eventually accepted a refuge offered them by the Jer- 
ninghams at Cossey near Norwich, where the community 
died out. 

The Austin nuns, who since 1634 had carried on a school, to 
which leading Catholic families, Pastons, Towneleys, Fermors, 
Blounts, sent their daughters, would have been buffeted 
about like others but for the overcrowding of other prisons 
and the spaciousness of their heterogeneous buildings, so 
graphically described by George Sand, afterwards a boarder 
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there. Their journal, which the present chaplain, the Abbé 
Cédoz, has allowed us to inspect, has a gap of several years, 
followed by a brief statement of the cause. A motley throng 
of prisoners, good and bad, rich and poor, occupied the 
convent. They included several actresses ; Malesherbes’s 
daughter, Madame de Rosanbo, guillotined with eleven other 
inmates ; George Sand’s grandmother, Madame Dupin ; and 
the birdseller’s daughter, Victoire Delaborde. Curiously 
enough, these two did not then make each other’s acquaint- 
ance, and Maurice Dupin, then a boy living at Auteuil, who 
agreed with his mother that at a certain hour in the day 
both should fix their eyes on the dome of the Pantheon, had 
no presentiment that his destined wife, Victoire, might also 
be gazing at it. Disparity of station kept the two women 
apart. A number of British subjects were detained there, 
among them the Abbé Edgeworth’s sister, but not one of 
them has left any narrative. The nuns were required to 
assume secular dress, and were not allowed religious services, 
but they were permitted to remain in their cells and to walk 
in the vineyard. The tombs were profaned for the sake of 
the lead, and church plate and ornaments were plundered. 
In March 1795 the gaoler and guards were withdrawn, and 
the school was reopened, but in 1799 the sale of all the 
British establishments was ordered. The nuns were on the 
point of quitting France, and had sent off their luggage to 
Calais, when Consul Lebrun’s sympathy, and his good offices 
with Bonaparte, enabled them to remain. 

The Benedictine convent was likewise converted into a 
prison, with a brutal gaoler who delighted to threaten his 
captives with death—no empty threat, for the Princess of 
Monaco, Madame Sainte Amaranthe, and others, left the 
nunnery for the Conciergerie, and the latter for the guillo- 
tine. The nuns not only witnessed distressing partings, but 
anticipated a like fate. Stonyhurst College possesses a 
manuscript, for a copy of which we are indebted to the Rev. 
W. Forbes-Leith, 8.J., which, evidently written after their 
return to England, depicts in an artless way the alarms, 
insults, and privations undergone by them. After several 
domiciliary visits they were declared prisoners in October 
1793. Commissaries next came to fit up the convent as a 
prison, but to tranquillise the nuns promised that there should 
only be Englishwomen. On November 25 

‘ Commissioners began to strip both the church and the choir. 


Their looks, dress, and actions were equally dreadful, and can only be 
compared to our ideas of infernal beings. They tore down the shrines, 
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pictures, and crosses. With joy mixed with fury they kicked up and 
down the church what they threw down.’ 


The prison became so full—Foignet found eighty inmates, 
two-thirds of them men—that in the workroom were placed 
as many beds as could stand, which were removed during 
the day. Refectory, cloisters, and outhouses were also 
crowded with beds. ‘The cemetery was turned into a pro- 
menade for the prisoners, the tombstones being laid flat or 
carried away. Ali their rents being stopped, the nuns for 
the last three months of 1793 had to live on the small sum 
in hand, barely sufficient to keep them alive. Their papers 
were catalogued in a sarcastic style by a revolutionary com- 
missary. One of the nuns had been in the habit of com- 
plaining to the chaplain, Naylor, of real or imaginary un- 
kindness from the abbess or sisters, and these letters were 
inventoried as ‘ squabbles of conventual life,’ ‘ mystical extra- 
‘ vagances,’ &c. The poor nuns must have had a shiver at 
knowing that all their documents, from religious correspon- 
dence down to recipes for making snuff, were overhauled by 
scofiing sans-culottes. Their library of a thousand volumes 
was dispersed. The Girondin deputies, indeed, after being 
huddled with criminals at the Madelonnettes, found the nun- 
nery clean, spacious, and airy, with an agreeable prospect 
and a delicious promenade, the only drawback being that 
the female prisoners had had to be crowded to make room 
for them, yet according to Foignet study was impossible and 
even conversation dangerous, it being construed as con- 
spiracy. 

In July 1794, the nuns were removed by night to the 
castle of Vincennes, where they were cooped up in narrow 
cells, with windows too high to see out of. Four months 
later they were carted back to Paris, to the Austin nunnery. 
On their liberation they managed, by the sale of their linen 
and furniture, to leave for England, where they found a new 
home, first in Dorsetshire and ultimately in Staffordshire. 

The Benedictine monastery and the three British semi- 
naries were closed or turned into prisons, but the priests and 
monks mostly escaped. The Irish college, which then had 
lay as well as clerical students, had stormy times. In 
December 1790, one of a party of its students, walking in 
the Champ de Mars and mounting the Federation altar, 
leaned against and accidentally knocked down a wooden 
pedestal. The sentry tried to arrest the delinquent, his 
comrades defended him, a mob collected, and had not 
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Lafayette with a hundred horsemen hurried up, six of the Irish 
youths would have been hanged on the spot for the supposed 
insult to the altar. As it was, they spent a fortnight in 
prison, and were then acquitted. Laterona mob attempted 
to break into the college; but a student, pistol in hand, 
planted himself at the gate, threatened to shoot the first 
man who advanced, and improvised a speech on the position 
of Irish exiles confiding in French hospitality, whereupon 
the mob applauded and dispersed. In September 1791, the 
congregation at the college chapel, including French wor- 
shippers, were mobbed on leaving, a lady being shamefully 
flogged. After the Terror the ten remaining Irish students 
were allowed to return to their own country. The Scotch 
college, adjoining the Austin convent, was made a prison, 
and St. Just was taken thither on the 9th Thermidor, but 
the gaoler refused to receive him. The gilt-bronze urn con- 
taining in a leaden case the brain of James IT. was wrenched 
off the monument to his memory, and the case was not 
discovered till four years ago, in laying a pipe under the 
chapel floor. Many of James’s manuscripts, sent for safety 
into the provinces, were ultimately destroyed. His coffin at 
the Benedictine monastery was opened, and the body made 
away with. 

The only detailed account of prison experiences is that 
given by Sir William Codrington, in a letter printed by his 
grandson for private circulation. Written just after his 
release, it is entitled to entire confidence. Codrington was 
the man who made the strange bet with Pigott as to which 
of their fathers would outlive the other. Pigott’s father 
had died in Shropshire a few hours before the bet was con- 
cluded at Newmarket. Codrington’s father, who lived till 
1792, had disinherited him, after paying his debts, and the 
estates went to a cousin. Codrington, who had been a boon 
companion of the Prince of Wales, settled in Brittany, and 
was living quietly there in 1793 when the arrest of all 
Englishmen was decreed. He was taken to a high tower on 
the coast, the windows provided with bars, but not with 
glass. His papers were searched and found harmless, but 
the infamous Carrier, elated at the capture of an English 
milord, pretended to think them culpable. The municipality 
of St. Servan vainly petitioned for Codrington’s release. 
Chained to two other prisoners, and hooted and threatened 
on the road, he was taken from Rennes to Paris and lodged 
in the Conciergerie. 

‘ After so long and fatiguing a journey, I comforted myself with 
VOL. CLXVIII. NO. CCCXLIII. M 
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the hope of one good night’s rest, but was sadly disappointed when the 
concierge told us there was no private room vacant, and that we must 
sleep in the straw room; but, added he, ‘‘ take care of your pocket- 
“‘ book and watches, for you will be among a den of thieves, who will 
“ rob you of all you have.” With such consolation we entered into 
the prison court, where there were some hundreds of unfortunate 
people of all denominations. Being tired and hungry, we employed a 
commissary of the prison to get us something to eat. When it came 
we were obliged to make use of a low parapet wall for a table, as the 
straw rooms are kept shut during the day, and those that inhabit them 
are obliged to stay in the open air all the day long, be the weather 
what it may. The people in the court took compassion upon us and 
lent us knives and forks, and informed us also that by applying to the 
superior turnkey in a prevailing manner we might possibly obtain a 
place ina room. That business was presently undertaken, and two of 
us procured the seventeenth part of a small apartment. The beds 
were placed so near together that one was obliged to get in at the feet; 
and though we paid for them apart, I was three weeks before I could 
get any sheets, and when at length I had them I could with great 
facility have crept through them. But the room being very small, 
and the ceiling so very low, and so many persons stove in so narrow 
a compass that the air was so bad, we could none of us sleep, at least 
not for more than an hour, often less, and sometimes not at all. As 
we were locked up every evening about five o’clock, and the door not 
opened till near ten the next morning, . . . we had in the room with us 
a tolerable good physician, who advised us to burn incense &c. every 
night before we went to bed, in order to purify the air, and to take a 
mouthful of brandy every morning as soon as we got up, as a pre- 
ventative against infection. We all of us rose in the morning with a 
great dryness in the throat, or something of a soreness. At twelve 
o'clock every night we used to be visited by three or four turnkeys 
with as many great dogs. With large staves they used to thump 
against the ceiling, open the windows, and with an iron hammer beat 
against the bars to see that all was safe and sound. Another visit we 
were also subject to that was still more unpleasant, though it came but 
seldom. When we used to hear the jingling of the keys upon our 
staircase in the evening, we were sure it was to summons some one of 
us to appear next morning at the fatal tribunal. As soon as the door 
opened, each was apprehensive of the lot falling upon himself. The 
taking leave the next morning of the unfortunate person before he 
went to take his trial, with so little hopes of ever seeing him again, 
was another melancholy proceeding. 

‘ Four months I passed in this pleasing abode, having seen half m 
room companions quit me to take their final leave, and the half of that 
half have since shared the same fate. One day with another we used 
to reckon on five condemnations, and esteemed that sufficiently severe 
for those times, notwithstanding how much they have since increased 
upon that number.’ 


The infection introduced into the crowded prison by the 
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unfortunate Nantes party made Codrington think even the 
chance of the guillotine better than a lingering death, and 
contrary to his lawyer’s advice he pressed for a decision on 
his case, for, unlike his countrymen, he was not Getained as 
a hostage, but was charged with dealings with the enemy. 
The preliminary investigation resulted in his favour, and 
though still detained, he procured transfer to a kind of 
hospital, where he speedily regained health. Reverting to 
the Conciergerie, he says :— 


‘ Awful as that abode was, you would scarcely believe perhaps that 
I have not been so cheerful since as I was there, nor have I since seen 
so many cheerful people. One would think that nature had formed 
one’s nerves according to the different situations that they may be 
exposed to. On se fait & tout, and one may accustom oneself to bad 
fortune as one does to good. We used frequently to breakfast and dine 
at each other’s room, which time generally passed in mirth. Most of 
us thought we had but a short time allotted to us, and that it was 
better to enjoy that little as much as we could. I do not recollect, 
among the hundreds that I both saw and spoke to after their condem- 
nation, that one single one of them, except Madame du Barry, showed 
any softness upon the occasion, and several seemed as cheerful as if 
nothing had happened to them.’ 


A few months later Codrington was transferred to another 
prison, and there were ugly rumours of an impending mas- 
sacre. Shortly after Robespierre’s fall he was sent to the 
Luxembourg, where he found General O’Hara, a prisoner 
of war captured at Toulon; Temple Luttrell, brother to 
the Duchess of Cumberland, and styled by the French 
George III.’s brother-in-law; and many other English, 
mostly of an inferior class. He still saw little chance of 
release, and consequently induced a friend to prompt a 
printer (probably Stone) to apply for him as a journeyman :— 

‘ By that means, together with a little interest of friends, I slipt my 


neck out of the collar, after having remained near fifteen months in 
prison.’ 


He continued to reside in France, married, and has de- 
scendants still inhabiting Brittany. 

Sampson Perry, militia surgeon, quack medicine vendor, 
and journalist, has given in his bulky ‘ History of the Revo- 
‘ lution ’ some particulars of his own captivity. On his first 
visit to Paris, Paine took him to dine at the Hétel de Ville 
with Pétion, the guests including Dumouriez, Santerre, 
Condorcet, Danton, and Brissot. Prosecuted for asserting 
in his ‘ Argus’ that the king and Pitt had kept back informa- 
tion for stockjobbing purposes, he fled to France in January 
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1793. He was a witness at the mock trial of Marat, but 
merely gave evidence as to a young man named Johnson, his 
mind unhinged by fears for Paine’s safety, having attempted 
suicide, after making a will in Paine’s favour. He states 
that, for want of room elsewhere, the English were kept in a 
guardhouse, men and women having to sleep as well as eat 
in one room. A baronet and a groom, a fashionable young 
lady and a cook, were thus companions for many weeks 
before they were drafted off into prisons. Perry was at first 
sent to the Madelonnette, where the keeper was a humane 
man, and on a relaxation of rigour was transferred to the 
Luxembourg. Many English without means might, he 
says, have obtained release, but preferred remaining pri- 
soners. Perry believed himself to be in imminent peril 
when, on the trial of the Dantonists, Hérault de Séchelles 
proposed calling him as a witness to the innocency of his 
negotiations with English Whigs; but the defence, as we 
know, was suppressed, and Perry, after fifteen months’ deten- 
tion, was released. He bore no grudge against his gaolers, 
he wrote in his ‘ Appeal,’ dated ‘ the felons’ side of Newgate, 
‘ March 25, 1795,’ for many innocent natives and foreigners 
had inevitably to suffer, and Frenchmen, lamenting that 
Englishmen had had to sustain so long a captivity, did 
everything in their power to make them forget their past 
sufferings. Released from Newgate on a change of ministry, 
he subsequently edited the ‘ Statesman,’ had cross suits for 
libel with Lewis Goldsmith, the jury giving him a farthing 
damages, and died in 1823, on the eve of discharge by the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court. A contemporary sketch of him, 
apparently copied from a newspaper, is the sole authority we 
have been able to find for the fable of Paine (and Perry also) 
having escaped the guillotine by the cell door swinging open 
and being chalked on the inner side. 

Perry arrived in Paris just in time to join the British 
Revolutionary Club, where he must have found congenial 
associates. It originated in a dinner held on November 18, 
1792, to celebrate French victories. Stone presided, Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald was present, and the toasts included ‘ the 
‘ speedy abolition of hereditary titles and feudal distinctions 
‘in England,’ ‘the coming convention of Great Britain and 
‘ Ireland,’ ‘ the lady defenders of the Revolution, particularly 
‘Mrs. Charlotte Smith, Miss Williams, and Mrs. Barbauld,’ 
‘ Paine and the new way of making good books known by a 
‘royal proclamation and King’s Bench prosecution,’ ‘ the 
‘ English patriots, Priestley, Fox, Sheridan, Christie, Cooper, 
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‘ Tooke, and Mackintosh.’ The ‘ party of conspirators here,’ 
wrote Monro on December 17, ‘ have formed themselves into 
‘ a society,’ prepared for the most desperate measures against 
their native country. They included Sir Robert Smith, a 
banker at Paris, Paine, Frost, Raymond, Sayer, Joyce, Henry 
Redhead Yorke, and Robert Merry, husband of the actress 
Miss Brunton. Dissensions soon broke out. Frost and 
Paine quarrelled, the latter being intolerably arrogant, and 
on December 31 Monro reported :— 


‘Our countrymen here who have been endeavouring to ruin their 
country are now really beneath the notice of anyone, struggling for 
consequence among themselves, jealous of one another, differing in 
Opinion, and even insignificant in a body; they are, excepting a few, 
heartily tired of politics and addresses [to the Convention]. . . . They 
are now dwindling into nothing.’ 


A second address, advocated by Paine and Merry, but 
opposed by Frost and Macdonald of the ‘Morning Post,’ was 
near causing blows. ‘The Convention, too, was tired of the 
nonsense of British addresses, perceiving the insignificance 
of the persons who presented them. Monro’s despatches end 
in January 1793, for he had been denounced as a spy, and 
after the king’s execution deemed it prudent to quit Paris ; 
but we learn from other sources that in February the club was 
dissolved, the majority, after a warm discussion, deciding to 
take no part in politics. The two Sheares, ‘men of des- 
* perate designs, capable of setting fire to the dockyards,’ 
had previously gone back. Young Daniel O’Connell is said 
to have crossed over in the same packet, when their exulta- 
tions over the king’s fate, coupled with the excesses he had 
witnessed at St. Omer and Douai, rendered him a violent 
Tory. The Sheares were executed at Dublin in 1798. Frost, 
whose present of a thousand pairs of shoes from the London 
Revolution Society was paid for, according to Talleyrand, 
expenses of deputations included, by the French themselves, 
was sentenced, on his return, to six months’ imprisonment 
and an hour in the pillory, the latter punishment being re- 
mitted because he would have been applauded. Merry went 
with his wife to America, and died at Baltimore in 1798. 
Joyce became secretary to Lord Stanhope, and was arrested 
for sedition in 1794. Yorke, who underwent two years’ im- 
prisonment for conspiracy, changed his opinions, and in 
1803 published ‘ Letters from France,’ which were very anti- 
Gallic. Sir Robert Smith was imprisoned more than a year 
in Paris, returned to England, and died there in 1802. 
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The Englishmen who left before the Terror set in must 
have been numerous, but there are few traces of them. As 
early as the winter of 1789 a London newspaper, remember- 
ing the adage of the ill wind, commented with real insular 
egotism on the benefit to England of the Revolution. Not 
only had many rich Frenchmen sought refuge here, but 
many British residents had returned home. Reckoning, too, 
the English visitors to Paris as 5,000 a year, and their ex- 
penditure as 100/. a head, England had been losing half a 
million per annum. Now, as for visitors, possibly as many 
were for a time drawn over by the Revolution as kept away 
by it, but residents were certainly frightened off. Lord 
Kerry’s departure must have been very hurried, for he left 
not only considerable property—his heirs were in 1820 
awarded 145,000/. from the indemnity fund—but a large 
bundle of papers, likewise confiscated, revolutionary logic de- 
claring an Irish peer an émigré. These documents, compris- 
ing some hundreds of bills and letters, extend from 1768 to 
1790, and the correspondence with the Irish steward shows 
that the collection of rents was almost as difficult then as 
now. <A patriotic gift of 117 francs to the Assembly in 
November 1789 from ‘eleven servants of an English lord’ 
must have been approved, if not inspired, by Kerry, yet 
Nicolas, probably one of the eleven, was guillotined in May 
1794 for dealings with the enemy; and Louise Blaireau, wife 
to the man-cook whom Lord Gower had taken back with him 
to England, suffered the same fate for endeavouring to get 
the seals removed from Kerry’s property. He was in Belgium 
about the end of 1792, for Fersen, the Swedish count asso- 
ciated with the king’s escape to Varennes, met him there. 

Another party to that escape quitted France in time— 
Quintin Craufurd, the nabob from Manilla whose maxim was, 
‘ Make your fortune where you like, but enjoy it at Paris.’ 
A. confidant of Marie Antoinette, he provided, or at least 
housed, the famous carriage which the royal family overtook 
and entered at Bondy, it having already started when Fersen 
drove them to Craufurd’s. Craufurd himself had gone to 
London and Brussels, perhaps to avoid suspicion. When the 
fugitives were brought back, one of his coachmen in the 
crowd incautiously exclaimed that he knew the carriage, but 
a fellow-servant curtly told him he was mistaken; the mob 
would otherwise have stormed Craufurd’s house. Not dis- 
couraged by the failure, he busied himself in trying to get 
foreign Powers to interfere. On leaving in November 1792, 
he, too, was classed as an émigré, and his furniture, pictures, 
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and statues were sold. Stormy times these for the inveterate 
cardplayer, who in 1787 was fetched home at nine in the 
morning from the British Embassy by his mistress and 
eventual wife Mrs. Sullivan, alleged ex-wife of the future 
King of Wiirtemberg and grandmother of Comte d’Orsay ! 
Under the Empire, however, Craufurd had whist parties 
with Talleyrand, and formed a collection of historical por- 
traits which was one of the sights of Paris till his death in 
1819. 

We must pass over Henry Seymour, nephew of the Duke 
of Somerset, neighbour and penultimate lover of Madame 
Dubarry (eight of her letters to him were sold at Paris in 
1837, and have been published); Boyd, the banker, afterwards 
M.P. for Shaftesbury, to whom Egalité entrusted his dia- 
monds, and who left in October 1792; his partner Ker, 
who scon followed him; and Kerly, a Scotchman, agent for 
the banker Herries, a regular frequenter of the Jacobin 
Club, but ultimately denounced as a spy. The Republic 
had evidently no more need of bankers than of savants. 
As for visitors, the great stampede was caused by the cap- 
ture of the Tuileries. Richard Twiss (uncle of Horace) tells 
us that whereas there had been only thirty in Paris, above 
two thousand arrived in less than a week from all parts of 
France, all eager for passports to get away. Twiss waited 
on the Assembly with a petition, and, as nothing came of 
this, was getting up a collective remonstrance when the 
recalcitrant municipality gave way.* This was, perhaps, 
due to a strong protest by Deputy Kersaint, who urged that 
England was the only really neutral country, and was very 
sensitive to violation of the laws of hospitality, yet that 
everything had been done by the Commune to irritate 
Englishmen by domiciliary visits or refusal of passports. 

We have yet to speak, but briefly, of half a dozen young 
men who had mostly gone to learn French, or French polish, 
and whose feelings of curiosity, enthusiasm, or abhorrence, 
as also the honours or molestations experienced by several of 
them, typify the various phases of the Revolution. First of 
all there was the future Lord Liverpool, then Mr. Jenkin- 
son, who at the age of nineteen witnessed the capture of 
the Bastille. ‘ The whole sight has been such,’ he wrote, 
‘ that nothing would have tempted me to miss it ;’ but either 
he gave no description of it, or his father, in forwarding a 





* Trip to Paris in July and August 1792. (Anonymous, but by 
Twiss.) 
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copy of the letter to the Foreign Office, omitted a portion 
of it. We merely learn that ‘ the consternation that has 
‘ prevailed in Paris for the last two days is beyond all power 
‘ of description. Few people have gone out of their doors, 
‘and all public amusements for the first time have been 
‘ stopped.” When Lord Lansdowne in 1819 argued that the 
Peterloo meeting was peaceable, it being attended by women 
and children, Liverpool replied that he saw many women 
busily employed in the attack on the Bastille. Young 
Jenkinson even at nineteen was able to discuss Necker’s 
financial schemes, and he seems to have frequently attended 
the Assembly. 

William (son of Dr.) Priestley not only saw but took part 
in the capture of the Bastille, bringing home two stones from 
it for his friend, the future Mrs. Schimmelpenninck. Three 
years later his father bade him ‘ go and live among that 
‘brave and hospitable people, and learn from them to 
‘detest tyranny and love liberty.” He accordingly waited 
on the Assembly, to apply for naturalisation, and was re- 
ceived with plaudits. His voice being weak, his speech, 
which declared French citizenship a higher honour than 
the crown of any arbitrary State, was read for him by the 
president, Francois of Nantes. The reply of the latter 
compared Burke’s attacks on Dr. Priestley to those of 
Aristophanes on Socrates, and suggested that the Birming- 
ham rioters were the descendants of Danish pirates. The 
youth’s gravity must have been sorely tried by this burlesque 
oration ; but did not M. de Lesseps, in the French Academy 
of Sciences, once gravely hint that the English opponents 
of the Suez Canal were the descendants of Carthaginian 
traders? Young Priestley’s stay was probably short, for 
his father had not only the good sense to decline a seat in 
the Convention, but wrote, after the September massacres, to 
Roland, urging that unless such outrages on justice and 
humanity were stopped, and order and obedience to law en- 
forced, liberty both in France and throughout Europe must 
be despaired of. 

Wordsworth, too, was horrified by the massacres. He had 
stopped a few days at Paris in November 1791, attending 
the Assembly and the Jacobin Club, and taking away a stone 
from the Bastille. He returned from Orleans and Blois just 
after the butchery, visited the scenes of carnage, and for 
years, it is said, would dream that he was pleading for 
his own life or that of friends before the infamous Maillard. 
Yet he returned home reluctantly, was still for a time 
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a Republican, and expected Robespierre’s fall to usher in a 
second dawn of liberty. 

Young Priestley was honoured on his father’s account; 
young Nesham, the future admiral, had laurels of his own. 
He was eighteen, and was living at Vernon,in Normandy, 
in October 1789, when a furious mob fell on Planter, a corn 
merchant who had been charitable to the poor, but who, 
having sent flour to Paris, was accused of wishing to starve 
Vernon. Twice had he been hung up, and twice had the 
rope broken, when Nesham rushed to the rescue, told the 
mob they would have to kill him first, and saved the poor 
man’s life. The Paris municipality presented him with a 
civic wreath and sword, the latter still preserved by his 
descendants. The president bade him tell his countrymen 
that he had found on the banks of the Seine a brave, 
susceptible, and generous people, formerly frivolous, but 
now enjoying liberty, especially as it gave them opportu- 
nities of rewarding virtue. We wonder whether Nesham 
wore this sword at Camperdown. 

What a contrast between his triumph and the brutal 
assault on Henry Swinburne, son of the lady stopped by 
fishwives at Calais! He was a page to Louis XVI., and was 
at the Vaudeville Theatre in February 1792, when there was 
a play ridiculing the Jacobins. The Royalists expelled the 
interruptors, but were waylaid outside the theatre by a mob 
who pelted them with mud and snow, forced them to shout 
‘Vive la nation!’ and made them, ladies included, wade 
through the mire to their carriages. Swinburne was dragged 
in the gutter and severely injured on the head. His aunt, 
Anne Swinburne, was one of thirty-five nuns who, in the 
following autumn, had to quit Montargis and seek refuge in 
England; yet the Montargis municipality, about that time, 
in token of international amity, burnt the flag taken from 
the English in 1427, and destroyed the cross commemorating 
the battle, such memorials being ‘a leaven of hatred and 
* discord between two generous peoples.’ 

Another future admiral was treated very differently from 
Nesham. Henry (afterwards Sir Henry) Blackwood, whose 
mother became Lady Dufferin, went to Angouléme, when 
just of age, in order to learn French. In December 1792 
he went to Paris, and agreed to take a bag, which he was 
assured contained no letters, but merely domestic articles, 
for an émigré at Brussels. At Paris, however, the bag was 
searched, and letters were found in it. Blackwood was taken 
before the municipality ; but as the letters did not touch on 
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politics, he was released on bail, a Paris merchant with whom 
he stayed being surety for him. On January 13, 1793, the 
Committee of Public Safety reported to the Convention that 
the letters had been entrusted to him by aristocratic ladies, 
and that he had earned 300 or 400 louis by journeys to and 
from émigrés. (Blackwood, however, insisted that most of 
the money was the result of a bet with a fellow-Englishman 
that he would get from Brussels to Angouléme in forty-four 
hours.) They held that he had dealings with the enemies of 
the Revolution, but, ‘ to set Europe an example of the virtue of 
‘ hospitality,’ they recommended the Convention to release 
him, which was accordingly done. 

As the wholesale arrest of British subjects, from which 
only artisans and schoolchildren were exempt, was grounded 
on the loss of Toulon, its recovery four months later should 
seemingly have been followed by their release ; but the Revo- 
lution did not condescend to logic. There was no general 
gaol delivery for the English captives till the end of February 
1795, nor was there any indemnity for confiscated property 
till the Restoration; and a decision of the Privy Council in 
1825, for reasons more technical than equitable, excluded 
the monastic communities from any share in the indemnity 
fund. This was neither the first time nor the last that 
peaceable English residents or travellers became prisoners of 
war in France. In 1746 it was ordered that they should be 
apprehended as hostages for the Young Pretender, and after 
his escape the arrests were continued or maintained against 
persons not acknowledged by himas Jacobites. Lord Morton 
was consequently incarcerated in the Bastille. In 1803 
Napoleon, on pretexts which he himself, in conversation with 
Lord Ebrington at Elba, did not attempt to defend, ordered 
the detention of British subjects, and eight thousand were 
accordingly interned at Verdun and elsewhere, among them 
being Lord Elgin and Boyd, who had left in time in 1792. 
These detentions, with some exceptions, lasted eleven years, 
all negotiations for a cartel of exchange being fruitless. Of 
these three ordeals, however, that of 1793 was the only one 
involving danger, not of the guillotine, indeed, but of a mob 
massacre. 
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Art. VII.—Scotland and Scotsmen in the Eighteenth Century. 
From the MSS. of Joun Ramsay, Esq., of Ochtertyre. 
Edited by ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 2 vols. 8vo. Edin- 
burgh: 1888. 


[se progress of civilisation in Scotland, the constant 

welding together of its various races, and the extra- 
ordinary increase of prosperity and wealth which has marked 
the more recent history of that country, claimed our atten- 
tion last year when reviewing the Duke of Argyll’s work on 
‘ Scotland as it was, and as it is.” There the philosophic 
historian had occupied himself with tracing effects and 
following out causes from remote times down to the present 
day. Now it is our duty to turn to ‘Scotland and to 
‘ Scotsmen,’ as they are presented to us in the papers of 
Mr. Ramsay of Ochtertyre, a work of some bulk, though but 
a compilation and selection from the voluminous manuscripts 
our author left behind him. These two large volumes are 
occupied with the eighteenth century alone, and consist for 
the main part of short biographical notices of the many men 
of mark whose acquaintance Mr. Ramsay had enjoyed during 
a long life, and of observations on the events and the changes 
and fashions of the time, as they presented themselves to 
the mind of one who was anxious to develope no theories 
and to establish no principles, but simply to preserve from 
oblivion the characteristics of his contemporaries and of his 
age. 

“In the early years of the eighteenth century dark clouds 
hung over the future of Scotland. The incorporating Union 
of the two kingdoms whose separate political systems, 
though under one sovereign, had brought the two nations 
to the very verge of war, had indeed ensured to Scotland for 
ever that greatest of all blessings, peace between the English 
and the Scottish people under one government responsible 
to a Parliament representative of the whole of Great Britain. 
Yet the evil consequences of a disputed succession were felt 
(owing chiefly to the clanship and condition of things in the 
Highlands) far more disastrously in Scotland than in Eng- 
land; and though the two Jacobite rebellions were in no 
sense, it need hardly be observed, national movements of 
the Scotch against the English people, yet they served to 
retard in the Northern kingdom that sense of security under 
which the rapid progress of Scotland in the path of civilisa- 
tion was alone possible. 
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To educated Scotchmen, the internal and social history of 
Scotland during the eighteenth and the earlier portion of the 
nineteenth century is specially interesting. Peace enabled 
Scottish nature and character almost for the first time to 
display themselves in the new fields of literature, commerce, 
and agriculture, and gave Scotchmen an opportunity of 
showing that a race which had long been famous for the 
possession of the manly qualities necessary to a warlike age 
was no less capable of rivalling its neighbours in those 
pursuits upon which in modern times the power and fame of 
nations equally depend. It is, therefore, not so much to the 
Scotland and Edinburgh of pre-Union days that those who 
most love to see Scotch character and idiosyncrasy at their 
best generally turn, as to that Jater period when the ‘ burst of 
‘industry’ contemporaneous with that activity of mind so 
forcibly described by the Duke of Argyll was starting the 
nation on a career of prosperity never before witnessed. 
Though Edinburgh had ceased to be a capital city in the sense 
that it was no longer the residence of the monarch, nor the 
seat of government or legislature, its character was still very 
different from that of the mere provincial town. Edinburgh 
was frequented -by the nobility and gentry of the land, it 
was the centre of the system of law, the seat of a renowned 
University, the headquarters of the national Church. Among 
Mr. Ramsay’s contemporaries were men of the highest 
distinction in philosophy and letters, ut the Bar and in the 
Church: Adam Smith and David Hume, and the defenders 
of religion against the scepticism of the latter, from ortho- 
dox Aberdeen, viz. Beattie and Reid; Principal Robertson 
and Hugh Blair, Lord Kames, Lord Braxfield, and Alexander 
Wedderburn. When we recall that this age was succeeded 
by that of Walter Scott and Jeffrey, Syduey Smith and 
Horner, and others of that band of brilliant men who 
started the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ it must be acknow- 
ledged that even the metropolis of the United Kingdom can 
hardly show any period of equal brilliancy extending over 
so lengthened a period. If in more recent times there has 
been any falling back in the relative position of Edinburgh 
as a national capital, it is less due to any political causes than 
to those changes in the habits of men produced by facilities 
of communication and intercourse which have brought the 
capital of the whole United Kingdom almost to the doors of 
each of us. 

The whole tendency of the time, the convenience of men, 
the direct personal advantage of individuals, set in the 
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present day towards the centralising in favoured spots of the 
business and occupations that used to be spread over many 
districts. The small village tradesman now leaves his village 
for the growing neighbouring town. The public has grown 
to look for the best of everything in the largest centres, and 
it is there, therefore, that its wants will be supplied. In 
1754 Wedderburn was thought the rashest of the rash to 
think of leaving the Scotch Bar, where he had interest, for 
‘ the English Bar, where he had none. What in the middle 
of last century required exceptional courage and determina- 
tion, and was, therefore, done by very few, a hundred years 
later was comparatively easy, and was, therefore, done by 
very many. The sentiment against centralisation of this 
kind is a very natural one, and many will deplore the loss of 
some undoubted advantages which arose from the old con- 
dition of things. But the direction and strength of the 
stream of the time are unmistakeable, and no sentiment can 
withstand it. 

There is something in the mere outside aspect of Edin- 
burgh which appeals to the imagination of every Scotchman, 
and probably of many an Englishman, in a manner unlike 
that of any other town. The situation and appearance of 
the Northern capital, no less than its history, must awake 
not only in its citizens, but also in the least imaginative of 
casual visitors, a desire to revive for himself the lives of 
those who inhabited its lofty houses and trod its hilly streets 
and wynds, and who during last century and the beginning 
of the present one were making its name as famous in the 
world for literature and science as it must always be for the 
part it played in the history of the nation in days of old. 
In the present day capital cities and even provincial indus- 
trial towns tend to become so large that they lose their 
individual and personal external characteristics. Who could 
form to his mind’s eye a picture of London, or even of 
Manchester? Vicat Cole may, indeed, give us a great 
picture of The Pool, Frith may faithfully represent Hyde 
Park in the season, yet the metropolis can be seen in part 
and in detail only; London as a whole has lost its local in- 
dividuality. That vast area which stretches from Richmond 
to Woolwich, and from Clapham to Hampstead, includes 
doubtless more wealth and more poverty, more magnificence 
and more squalor, more historic interest and more varied 
life, than any city of modern times. It is the imperial city of 
a people spread over the face of the earth, and it is natural 
that local characteristics should be absent. How different 
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with Edinburgh! There is a personality about the place 
itself which is impressive. The high degree in which its 
features harmonise with the character one would assign to 
the race whose capital it is forces itself on the mind. 
Edinburgh, the city itself with its castle, its cathedral and 
its palace, together with its environs, as you survey them 
from Arthur’s Seat, and your eye ranges over Firth of Forth 
and Northern Sea, over the Ochil Hills and the Lomonds, 
over the highly farmed fields of the Lothians at your feet 
to the grouse moors of the Pentlands, bear witness to the 
essential characteristics of Scotchmen, and point to impor- 
tant facts in the political and social history of Scotland. The 
capital evidently, you would say, of an ‘ancient kingdom,’ 
and of a somewhat rugged people, at home on the mountains 
and the sea, whose prosperity was to be won only in conflict 
with a somewhat rugged nature. The land is not one 
flowing with milk and honey, but it will yield abundant 
treasure to those who have the skill and the perseverance to 
seek it out. We read in the Ramsay Papers, as in the work 
of the Duke of Argyll, of the efforts of agriculturists to drain 
bogs, to plant moorland, to enclose waste, in fact to bring 
into cultivation for the first time a hitherto perfectly wild 
region. Why, even now the City almost‘ marches with ’ the 
moors! What a contrast, too, in the eyes of the Londoner 
between the Queen’s Park of Edinburgh and his own Hyde 
Park with the Serpentine and Kensington Gardens! The 
latter will compare in beauty and ‘ distinction’ with any 
park in Europe. The former, no less striking, is essentially 
‘wild;’ so wild, indeed, that you would hardly feel sur- 
prised were a blackcock to rise from the fern on the quiet 
hillside as you pass. The lovely country which on almost 
every side surrounds London has evidently been the home 
time out of mind of a comfortable prosperous people, the 
neighbours of a wealthy capital, living the life which their 
descendants and successors still live on the same spot and 
under much the same conditions. It was on Richmond Hill 
that the Duke of Argyll, pointing out to Jeannie Deans the 
broad stream of the Thames, winding through a huge sea of 
verdure, here turreted with villas and there garlanded with 
forests, turned to his companion with the true observation, ‘ It 
‘ is a fine scene; we have nothing like it in Scotland.’ ‘ It’s 
‘ braw feeding for the cows, and they have a fine breed of 
‘ cattle here,’ replied Jeannie ; ‘ but I like just as well to 
‘ look at the craigs of Arthur’s Seat, and the sea coming in 
‘ ayont them, as at all thae muckle trees.’ 
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We do not find, it must be confessed, in these Ochtertyre 
MSS. the graphic descriptions of manners and men, the 
racy talk of the lawyers and littérateurs, the interesting dis- 
cussion of the events of the day, which Lord Cockburn has 
given us in his ‘ Memorials of Edinburgh,’ and which make 
Lord Campbell’s biographies such delightful and such useful 
reading. Our author was not an actor himself in the great 
events of his time; and his nature is lacking in that strong 
sympathy and enthusiastic participation in the doings of 
others which sometimes give to the records of a mere 
spectator the power of calling forth in the reader a feeling 
of almost personal relationship with the men and the actions 
described. 

John Ramsay’s life was an uneventful.one. The son of 
a ‘ Writer to the Signet,’ who had inherited the estate of 
Ochtertyre, near Stirling, he was educated for the Bar, and 
passed advocate ; but he does not appear at any time seriously 
to have followed his profession. Connected with the families 
of Dundas and Abereromby, he was from his earliest days 
intimate with the best society of Edinburgh, and the 
proximity of Ochtertyre to Blair Drummond brought him, 
while in the country, into close social relations with Lord 
Kames and the many distinguished men who came to pay 
their respects to that eminent judge and philosopher. In 
the year 1760 Ramsay settled down at Ochtertyre, employing 
his time in practical agriculture, the improvement of his 
estate, and the pursuit of literature. The last quarter of the 
eighteenth century he devoted to amassing no fewer than ten 
bulky manuscript volumes, containing the results of his read- 
ing, observations on his contemporaries, essays on ‘ Church 
* Polity,’ on the ‘ Language and Literature of Scotland,’ on 
‘ Forestry,’ on ‘ Female Education,’ &c. The editor bas 
wisely shown more consideration for the feelings of his 
readers than for the wishes of his author, for he has not 
hesitated to disregard the stringent injunction of Mr. Ramsay 
that his writings should be published exactly in the condition 
in which he left them. There is truth doubtless in the 
editor’s remark that ‘a certain prolixity and discursiveness 
‘in style pointed to a compilation rather than to a publica- 
‘tion of the manuscripts in their entirety.’ As in part the 
prototype of the Laird of Monkbarns in ‘The Antiquary,’ it 
need not surprise us if at times Mr. Ramsay may have been 
found a little trying to the less patient amongst his friends. 
An acquaintance of his who still survives remembers how Mr. 
Ramsay in his old age used to insist upon reading his manu- 
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scripts to every visitor he could prevail on to listen to him. 
And even his genial readiness to supply his friends, alive or 
dead, with the Latin inscriptions and epitaphs which he was 
constantly composing for them, and which have enriched 
the tombstones for many miles round Stirling, may not always 
have had an exhilarating effect upon his companions. An 
enthusiastic antiquary, a Whig in politics, yet sympathising 
with the misfortunes of the adherents of the Jacobite cause, 
a Liberal according to the standard of his age in the Church 
politics which have always so much interested his country- 
men, and, above all, a keen patriot in the desire that Seotch- 
men and Scotland should fulfil the wider duties and play the 
larger part which the changes of the eighteenth century had 
made incumbent on them, he mixed with all the eminent 
men of his day of all parties and all professions, and was 
well fitted to sketch for the benefit of posterity in a spirit of 
fairness and sympathy the leading men and events of his 
time. 

‘ The Union of the kingdoms in 1707,’ he tells us, ‘ produced great 
though not immediate revolutions in the sentiments and tastes of our in- 
genious countrymen. Indeed that memorable event hath led to conse- 
quences, good and bad, which were not foreseen by its able promoters or 
opponents. These, however, were the natural fruits of a free and 
constant intercourse between the Scots and the wealthy nation which 
had already attained to a high pitch of eminence in letters, arts, and 
arms. In those circumstances it is not surprising that the former should 
gradually drop their national prejudices, when thus surrendering them 
in whole or in part was connected with their interest or their fame. 
Whether in our other deviations from the modes and manners of our 
forefathers we have always acted with discretion, may admit of some 
doubt; but the most zealous admirers of ancient times must confess 
that to our old rivals we are in some measure indebted for the great 
progress which our countrymen have made in the belles-i tires and 
authorship.’ 


In achieving success in the world of literature Scotchmen 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century felt themselves 
greatly handicapped by the fact that English was to them an 
almost foreign tongue. Hence the literary clubs of young 
men who met in Edinburgh to read essays and discuss literary 
subjects, and who were ambitious of making themselves 
famous in literature, became zealous almost to the point of 
enthusiasm in their determination to come up to the standard 
of classical English which they admired in the ‘ Spectator ’ 
and in the works of their favourite authors. To avoid Scotti- 
cisms in composition at a time when Lowland Scotch was the 
language of the most cultivated classes must have been no 
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easy task. In much later times it was with difficulty that 
even Walter Scott learnt that such a phrase as ‘ the little two 
* dogs’ was distasteful to English ears, and no one can read 
a dozen pages of the most English of his writings, and 
remain in the least doubt of his nationality. Our author 
complains, and probably with justice, that his contempo- 
raries were giving themselves up to imitation of the English 
models in something more than style. Dying, as he did, in 
1814, the year of the publication of ‘ Waverley,’ he could 
not know that the nineteenth century was to witness a 
revival of love for the Scottish language and Scottish national 
characteristics, at the same time that it was to connect im- 
perishably with the highest English literature the names of 
Scotchmen who assuredly owed their fame to no imitation 
of elegant models, but to their own intrinsic force—Sir 
Walter Scott, Lord Macaulay, and Thomas Carlyle. 

In the first half of the eighteenth century Thomson and 
Allan Ramsay in English and in Scotch were maintaining 
the credit of their countrymen in poetry; and our author 
remarks with great truth that the latter was fortunate that, 
as regards his Scottish poetry and his Scottish songs, the 
language was still, or had lately been, the language of a 
nation, and not merely a local dialect. ‘A song in the 
* dialect of Cumberland or Somersetshire could never have 
‘ been generally acceptable in England, because it was never 
‘ spoken by people of fashion, whereas in the beginning of 
‘the eighteenth century every Scotchman, from the peer 
*to the shepherd, spoke a truly Doric language.’ The lan- 
guage of the Court and of the Parliament, of judges on the 
Bencii, and of professors in the universities, might indeed 
become obsolete, but could never sink to equality with the 
patois of an unlettered peasantry. Scotchmen were, how- 
ever, wise in their frank acknowledgement of the changed 
conditions of the time which made the writing of good 
English essential to success in gaining the ear and leading 
the minds of educated men. 

If, however, a resolute attempt to cultivate the writing of 
good English was praiseworthy, the effort made by members 
of the famous Edinburgh Select Society, in 1754, to change 
the spoken language of the country, served only to cover the 
innovators with ridicule. It is said that when Wedderburn 
(afterwards Lord Loughborough) was eating his dinners at 
the Temple, he was much impressed with the disadvantage 
under which his Scottish accent would place him when he 
eame to address himself to English juries. Accordingly, on 
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his return to Edinburgh, he induced his brother members of 
the Select Society to resolve that after a given day they 
would, by way of example to the nation, begin to speak 
English according to certain lectures in grammar and in 
intonation which were being delivered at the time in Edin- 
burgh by old Mr. Sheridan, father of Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. This gentleman, with a rich Irish brogue, and 
with true Irish courage, had come to Scotland to teach the 
English tongue, almost surpassing in audacity the Irish 
patriots of to-day, who visit Scotland to teach national 
patriotism to the Scottish people! The appointed day 
arrived, and twenty-four hours of Babel were sufficient to 
break down for ever the wild project of changing in an instant 
the language and accents of a people. 

There were also, however, in the eighteenth century 
difficulties of a purely domestic character, which must have 
tended to restrict in Scotland the growth of a free lite- 
rature. There surely cannot have been many cultivated 
Scotchmen who, like Mr. Abercromby of Tullibody, felt 
hostility to the ‘ Spectator’ on the ground that it gave the 
young a dislike to more serious literature! But the feeling 
did exist that books of divinity, sermons, religious history, 
and the like were the only pabulum on which the unfrivolous 
reader should feed ; and any one who has acquaintance with 
the libraries which exist in almost every Scottish village 
knows that this feeling is by no means yet extinct. When, 
however, books of a speculative character, conflicting with 
the religious sentiment of the day, made their appearance, 
when a judge like Lord Kames published his thoughts on 
moral philosophy, when David Hume, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy,. published his essay on miracles, and, greatest 
scandal of all, when Mr. Home, a minister of the Church, 
not only wrote a play, but actually went to the theatre to 
see it acted, an outburst of indignation arose, against which 
even the positions of dignity and independence of the 
offenders by no means rendered them safe. 

Mr. Ramsay’s accounts of the worthies of his time, ard of 
the generation immediately preceding his own, would have 
been much more interesting had he given us, instead of an 
elaborately finished portrait of each, information as to their 
sayings and doings, incidents in their careers, and character- 
istic anecdotes of their lives, from which the imagination of 
readers would have been able to construct for themselves 
more graphic pictures both of the people and the age. 

It is singular how closely connected the Bar of Scotland 
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has always been with the best literature of the day. The 
life of the busy lawyer is one which brings him into fre- 
quent contact professionally and socially with all sorts and 
conditions of men; and hence, though often a man of learn- 
ing, he generally escapes that air of bookishness and ped- 
antry which too often dominates the man whose life is 
spent with dead authors rather than with living men. The 
old Scotch judge was frequently a man of the widest reading 
and of the highest culture. He was seldom a prig. 

Among the most eminent men of his time in Scotiand was 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, Lord Advocate, and after- 
wards President of the Court of Session, whose admirable 
management of the Duke of Argyll’s great estates has 
lately been brought before the public by the present Duke. 
Educated at the grammar school of Inverness, he studied 
civil law first at Utrecht and afterwards at Paris. In later 
life ‘he was considered as the Mecenas of every man of 
‘ genius, whether in science or belles-lettres.’ Thomson, in 
the ‘Seasons,’ pays to him an elaborate tribute for his 
virtue, wisdom, and patriotism. ‘ His “ Thoughts on Religion, 
‘“ Natural and Revealed,” bespeak his pious, rational, en- 
‘ lightened mind, zealous for the good of mankind. The work 
‘is an invaluable specimen of the style of this great man, 
‘ which is chaste and elegant and perspicuous.’ Yet in his 
youth he was reputed one of the hardest drinkers of the North, 
at a time when sucha reputation was not easily to be earned. 
Indeed the tradition runs that he and his elder brother at 
their mother’s burial drank so hard that they forgot the 
corpse when setting out for the churchyard! He showed 
his independence in the determined opposition with which 
(while still Lord Advocate) he met in the House of Commons 
the severe measure the Government were preparing against 
the town of Edinburgh in consequence of the Porteous 
Riots. In 1745 he was of the greatest ‘service to his 
‘ country, in influencing some of the Highland chieftains, 
‘with whom he was very intimate, against joining the 
‘ standard of the Young Pretender.’ Indeed the wise policy 
of enlisting Highlanders in the regular army of the State, 
for which praise is so often given to the statesmanlike in- 
sight of Lord Chatham, was the recommendation of Cul- 
loden, upon whose advice and that of Argyll, in the year 
1739, independent companies of the Black Watch were 
formed, afterwards to be famous through the world as the 
42nd regiment of the line, fully seventeen years before the 
formation of that ministry of Pitt to which the policy is so 
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often attributed. Had he lived Mr. Ramsay thinks he might 
have done something to stem the torrent of rash speculation 
and crude opinion which was setting in; for Lord Culloden, 
as our author rather quaintly tells us, was, ‘in point of 
‘genius and accomplishments, equal to any of the tonish 
‘ literati of these times, and in virtue and rectitude very much 
‘their superior. As he was one of the first of the Scottish 
‘ lawyers who sacrificed at the shrine of the English graces, 
‘ so he was unquestionably the purest and most enlightened.’ 
Tt was at the head of his own table, however, that the Lord 
President showed at his best; for there his great knowledge 
of men and books, his courtesy and his gaiety, had full play 
and were the delight of his friends. 

Even to the end of his life he drank hard, often going 
to the verge of sobriety, and ‘considering the juice of the 
‘ grape in connexion with easy spirited conversation as the best 
‘ cordial that an old man immersed in business could have.’ 

His successor in the President’s chair, Dundas of Arniston, 
was a lawyer of a different stamp. Without the eloquence 
and the gracious manner of his predecessor, by sheer vigour 
of intellect he became the acknowledged leader of the Bar. 
Whilst in receipt of a large amount of fees he astonished 
his friends by accepting the position of an ordinary Lord of 
Session, thereby of course enormously reducing his income. 
Once a judge he was soon recognised to be one of the very 
first lawyers of his day, and his promotion to the first 
place on the Bench, vacated by the death of Culloden, was 
generally anticipated, and was universally approved; and 
the thorough and effective manner in which he performed 
his duties quickly proved the correctness of the public esti- 
mation. Irascibility of temper was his weak point; but if 
he ‘had his faults, neither his clients while he was at the 
‘ Bar, nor the lieges when he was advanced to the Bench, 
‘were the worse of them.’ Our author says of him, as 
has been said of many another judge down to much more 
recent times, that ‘he was one of the last of that illustrious 
‘ group of Scottish lawyers who adhered religiously to the 
‘ dialect, custom, and manners of their ancestors.’ His 
Scottish tongue may have told against his success in the 
House of Commons, for he could not bring himself to study 
English like a schoolboy, and ‘left it to the younger men to 
‘bow to the Dagon of English taste.’ Exercising great 
hospitality at Arniston, and devoted to hunting and field 
sports, he was most popular among the freeholders of 
Midlothian, and even after he was on the Bench his recom- 
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mendations to the electors as to the choice of a representative 
were almost invariably followed. Priding himself on his 
Presbyterianism, and on the superiority of that system to 
the Episcopalian, he exerted himself with success to induce 
the other members of his Court to sit on Christmas Day. 
Much addicted to the bottle, and even reputed a free liver, 
the Lord President’s orthodoxy was unimpeachable, and his 
hostility to the philosophers and sceptics of the time most 
vehement. Another contemporary judge, Lord Minto, the 
Lord Justice Clerk, afforded an instance of the combination 
of high legal attainments with general culture so noticeable 
at that period. For no less than forty-four years he was a 
Lord of Session, and during his long life he did much to 
promote polite literature in Scotland. Known for his 
musical gifts, he was an accomplished Italian scholar and 
wrote Italian verses to the old Scotch tune of the ‘ Yellow- 
‘haired Laddie,’ which was itself supposed to be a production 
of Rizzio. 

When Mr. Ramsay first joined the Bar, in 1753, Alexander 
Lockhart, long afterwards made a judge as Lord Covington, 
was eminent as an eloquent defender of prisoners—often 
prevailing with juries against the counsel for the Crown, 
even in cases where the interests of the public and of justice 
would have been better served by the opposite verdict. He 
is described by Lord Campbell as a man of learning, though 
in demeanour harsh and overbearing. It was in 1757, when 
Dean of Faculty, that he was attacked by young Wedderburn 
in the Court of Session in language of such violent personal 
abuse that the Lord President had to warn him that his 
words were ‘becoming neither to an advocate nor a gentle- 
‘man;’ a remark which drew from the young advocate the 
retort ‘that his lordship had said as a judge what he could 
‘not justify as a gentleman.’ The Court were considering 
what steps they should take to vindicate their dignity, when 
Wedderburn again rose, not, however, to make the expected 
apology to the Bench he had insulted, but to strip off his 
gown and to place it on the bar, declaring he would never 
retract or apologise, the Court might deprive him if it liked. 
‘ There is my gown, and I will never wear it more. Virtute 
‘me involvo;’ with which extraordinary piece of bunkum 
he left the Court and started the same night for London, 
where he rose to be Attorney-General, Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, and Lord Chancellor of England.* 








* See Lord Campbell’s ‘ Life of Lord Loughborough.’ 
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It is curious to find old Lord Auchinleck (another judge 
strong in his Presbyterianism and his Whiggism, and the 
father of James Boswell) deploring so bitterly the influence 
that had been gained over his son by sucha Tory and a High 
Churchman as Dr. Johnson—to the linking of whose name 
with his son’s is alone due the latter’s fame. Lord Auchin- 
leck would have it that the great Doctor of whom he had 
heard such wonders was ‘just a dominie, and the worst bred 
‘ dominie he had ever seen.’ Boswell assured him that the 
Doctor was a constellation of virtues. ‘ Yes,’ replied his 
‘ father, the Doctor is Ursa Major and you are Ursa Minor.’ 

Mr. Ramsay gives a far more detailed account of Lord 
Kames, ‘who did more to promote the interests of philo- 
‘ sophy and belles-lettres in Scotland than all the men of law 
‘had done for a century before.’ In his youth Henry Home 
was fired with the generous ambition of retrieving his 
father’s embarrassed pecuniary position, and preserving the 
remains of his paternal inheritance. From eighteen to twenty- 
five he applied himself to determined study to an extent to 
which nothing short of absolute necessity could have com- 
pelled a man of his years and spirit—so capable, moreover, 
of the enjoyments of social life. Indeed, he told Mr. Ram- 
say many years afterwards that, had he been possessed of a 
certain income of 501. a year, no consideration would have 
made him submit to the drudgery of mind and body which 
he underwent during his first few years after coming to the 
Bar. During the troubles of 1745 he was busily engaged in 
writing his ‘ Essays on British Antiquities,’ which, when 
published a couple of years later, gained him much applause 
both in England and Scotland. These were followed by his 
‘ Principles of Moral and Natural Religion,’ which, though 
highly pleasing to the philosophers of the day, raised against 
him considerable clamour, ‘on account of some of the posi- 
‘ tions, which sounded harsh to pious ears, jealous of meta- 
‘ physical innovations.’ And his promotion to the Bench 
in 1755 met with serious opposition from those who were 
scandalised at the scepticism they found in his writings. 
Brought up as a Tory and an Episcopalian, he formally 
severed his connexion with that Church; not, however, on 
any question between Episcopacy and Presbytery—indeed, he 
never joined the latter Church—but rather from the changes 
in his opinions which his philosophical and metaphysical 
studies had wrought on the most fundamental tenets com- 
mon to both Churches. 


‘To the popular Scottish clergy he retained all along his original 
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dislike, estimating them lower than perhaps they deserved. And if, 
afterwards, he was fond of the company and conversation of some ac- 
complished ministers of the Establishment, they had no cause to think 
him of their communion. Nor was deserting to non-jurors dictated 
by prudential considerations ; for prior to the year 1745-46, nothing 
hindered a practising lawyer from attending their chapels. To the 
persons of that clergy he could have no objection, they being proper, 
worthy, well-bred men, though neither philosophers nor belles-lettres 
men,’ 


Whatever his speculative opinions, Lord Kames was uni- 
versally recognised as a man of the highest ability and 
literary judgement, who thought and acted for himself. 
Enthusiastically devoted to English literature, there was 
hardly any department of science or letters with which 
he was not familiar, and, ‘though no poet himself, he had 
‘as lively a fancy and as much warmth of sentiment as if 
“he had been one of the tuneful tribe,’ 

It was only after 1745, as Mr. Ramsay is continually im- 
pressing upon his hearers, that Scotland “began to do herself 
full justice in the pursuit of literature, science, and art. 

‘ Although both nations had been subject to the same King and Parlia- 
ment for nearly forty years, both professing the same religion and 
speaking dialects of the same tongue, it was astonishing how little 
intercourse had subsisted between them previous to that era. It was 
chiefly from books, or from the Englishmen who held offices in Scotland, 
that we formed an estimate of our great and enlightened neighbours.’ 


If the Scotch were affected by national and local preju- 
dices, the English were certainly not more liberal-minded or 
better impressed with regard to Scotland. Henceforward 
intercourse between the two countries was continual, and 
did much to dispel the mutual prejudices which old enmities 
had created and which ignorance had nourished. ‘ Intima- 
‘cies were formed which proved salutary to both, particu- 
‘ larly to the Scots, who, being the poorer, were reputed the 
“more acute and accommodating.’ The typical Scotch 
gardener who, having got an excellent place in England, 
wrote to his friends ‘that though God had not given the 
‘ English overmuch wit or sense, yet they were braw bodies 
‘ to live with,’ expressed the sentiments of many a mercan- 
tile man and artisan who travelled south ‘ to push his for- 
‘tune among that generous people. Similarly, our literary 
‘men had no reason to complain of want of kindness from 
‘that quarter, their first publications having been very 
* acceptable to the English.’ 


In matters of literature and taste the lawyers and the 
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judges, as so constantly happened in Scotland, took the 
lead. The fashion of the day in Edinburgh amongst those 
who pretended to exceptional culture was towards scepticism. 
‘ The philosophers and the tonish literati’ by the boldness 
of their speculations had drawn upon themselves the censure 
of the more popular and noisy faction of the Church; and 
the violence of the outcry had thrown on to the side of the 
sceptics the sympathies of the ‘ Moderates’ in Church poli- 
tics and of most liberal-minded men. ‘For a number of 
‘years Lord Elibank, Lord Kames, and Mr. David Hume 
‘were considered as a literary triumvirate from whose 
‘ judgement in matters of taste and composition there lay 
‘no appeal.’ The first of the three had after a few years at 
the Bar ‘exchanged a lawyer’s for a soldier’s career; and, 
having at length retired from active service, was now 
settled in Edinburgh entertaining at his house some of the 
best company in the kingdom, and in a special degree the 
rising talent at the Bar, in the Church, and in literature. 
At his house brilliant young men ‘drank deep draughts of 
‘ liberality of sentiment, and at his table they learned not 
‘to boggle at things which would have startled their 
‘fathers... He was one of the original members of the 
‘ Select Society’ which had been founded in 1754 by Allan 
Ramsay, the painter, son of the author of ‘The Gentle 
‘Shepherd.’ The Select Society was at first limited to 
thirty members, among whom were David Hume, Dr. 
Robertson, Adam Smith, Hugh Blair, Alexander Wedder- 
burn, John Home (author of ‘ Douglas’), Sir David Dal- 
rymple, and other distinguished men; and its fame grew 
to such an extent that its numbers had to be largely in- 
creased, till at length its title of ‘Select’ came to be no 
longer merited, and its very celebrity became the cause 
of its decadence. For a few years, however, says Dugald 
Stewart— 

‘the Society subsisted in great vigour and produced debates such 
as have not often been heard in modern assemblies—debates where the 
dignity of the speakers was not lowered by the intrigues of policy and 
the intemperance of faction; and where the most splendid talents that 


have ever adorned this country were roused to their best exertions by 
the liberal and ennobling discussions of literature and philosophy.’ 


The Society was, in short, the type of what a good 
debating society should be, where topics of political, lite- 
rary, scientific, and general interest were discussed upon 
their merits, to the immense advantage of all who took part 
in or attended the debates. In these days, when debating 
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societies have sprung up in almost every village, the great 
educational benefits which they are capable of producing 
have often been sacrificed to a foolish desire to copy the 
House of Commons with its party arrangements and even 
its intricate forms, its turning out and putting in of minis- 
tries, its votes of censure, and all the rest of it, till the 
useful and ennobling purpose of debate has been lost sight 
of in what is little better than a childish ‘ playing at Par- 
‘liament.? Among the questions discussed in the palmy 
days of the Select Society were some of as much practical 
moment at the present day as was the case one hundred and 
thirty years ago. Some have been finally answered and set 
at rest, others of theoretic interest can never be finally 


answered at all. Amongst the questions discussed were the 
following :— 


‘ Has the establishment of banks in Scotland increased wealth ? Ought 
whisky to be laid under such restrictions as to render the use of it less 
frequent ? Should the stage be permitted in a well-regulated government? 
Is the difference in national characteristics chiefly owing to the nature of 
different climates or to moral and political causes? Is an epic poem 
or a tragedy the most difficult and perfect composition? Is not the 
place given in modern tragedy to love and gallantry unnatural? 
Ought the right of primogeniture to exist? Should ministers be 
elected by the parishioners or be appointed by patrons? Would an 
union with Ireland be advantageous to Great Britain? Ought Courts 
of Law to be allowed to take cognisance of Parliamentary privilege ? 
Is the institution of slavery advantageous to the free? Can a marriage 
be happy when the wife is of understanding superior to the husband ? 
Are perpetual entails for the good of families and the improvement of 


the country? Should there be juries in civil as well as in criminal 
cases?’ * 


Whence we learn what were some of the subjects upon 
which the best intellects of Scotland were occupying them- 
selves in the middle of last century. 

Whilst for the most part the Scottish advocates who rose 
to eminence in their profession were men of extensive 
culture, very generally educated partly at Utrecht or Paris 
and partly at their own universities, the rough-and-ready 
type of strong self-made, self-reliant barrister who hews his 
own way by brute strength to the head of his profession 
was exemplified in Robert McQueen, afterwards notorious 
as the Lord Justice Clerk Braxfield. He was the son of a 
small writer in Lanark, who again was the son of Lord 





* See the account of the Select Society given in Lord Campbell’s 
* Life of Lord Loughborough.’ 
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Selkirk’s gardener, and he adopted the profession of advocate 
upon the advice of his patron, the President Dundas. 
Despising the graces, and trusting to sheer strength of 
argument, to his vigorous sense and his sound law, he made 
his power felt whenever he appeared in court; so that at 
length ‘ both Bench and Bar came to overlook the vulgarisms 
‘and awkwardness which would have depressed other men.’ 
In everything McQueen was the antithesis to his contem- 
porary the polished scholarly Sir David Dalrymple, whose 
over-fastidiousness and microscopic attention to little matters 
interfered with his attaining to the highest success either 
professionally or as an author. Whilst Lord Braxfield’s 
manner in the criminal court was marked by the utmost 
roughness and brutality towards prisoners, and the complete 
identification of himself with the case for the Crown, Lord 
Hailes (Sir David Dalrymple) ‘ imitated the English judges, 
‘ who profess to be counsel for the prisoners—a thing very 
* necessary in that country, where by far the greatest part of 
‘ the culprits have no lawyers; for wherever Lord Hailes saw 
‘ the Crown lawyers too strong for those of the prisoners, he 
‘ strove to keep the balance even.’ Off the bench Lord Brax- 
field showed himself fond of pleasure, and ‘by no means very 
‘ delicate or guarded in pursuit of it. Fond of his bottle 
and devoted to cards, he did not care to restrain in his social 
hours his language within the bounds of decency or his 
temper within those of decorum. ‘It was mortifying to 
‘hear an aged judge, revered for talents and usefulness, 
‘ swearing without provocation like an ensign of the last 
‘age in his teens.’ Yet he considered himself a pillar of 
orthodoxy against the treacherous teachings of the Edin- 
burgh philosophers and men of letters, whose principles he 
disliked as tending to scepticism and revolution, and whose 
occupations and tastes a man of his temperament was in- 
capable of appreciating. Mr. Ramsay, on the whole, is dis- 
posed to take a kindly view of his contemporaries; and 
doubtless the leniency shown in his sketch of Braxfield is 
due to the fact that, being a contemporary, he shared the 
exaggerated fears of his age, and however much he may 
have reprobated the rough manner of the Lord Justice Clerk 
in the criminal trials of 1793-94, he believed after all that 
the judge was maintaining law and constitutional govern- 
ment against the assaults of those who were little better 
than Jacobins. To Lord Cockburn, who could look back 
upon these troubled times with a calmer mind than was 
possible to those in whose ears the horrors of the French 
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Revolution were ringing, Lord Braxfield appeared in far 
darker colours :— 


‘The giant of the Bench was Braxfield. His very name makes 
people start yet. Strong built and dark, with rough eyebrows, power- 
ful eyes, threatening lips, and a low growling voice, he was like a 
formidable blacksmith. His accent and his dialect were exaggerated 
Scotch. His language, like his thoughts, short, strong, and conclusive. 
. . « Illiterate and without any taste for refined:enjoyment, strength 
of understanding which gave him power without cultivation, only 


encouraged him to a more contemptuous disdain of all natures less 
coarse than his own.’ * 


To Lord Cockburn Braxfield appeared, in the political 
trials at the end of last century, to be the very ‘Jeffreys of 
‘ Scotland.’ Sympathetic consideration for prisoners was 
not at that time a characteristic of the Scottish Bench; and, 
after all, the rollicking remark of Lord Braxfield to an elo- 
quent culprit, ‘ You’re a clever chiel, man, but ye wad be 
‘nane the waur o’ a hanging!’ was not more unfeeling than 
the exclamation of the philosopher Lord Kames, who, when 
the jury had convicted of murder, on a trial before him, one 
Matthew Hay, with whom in his youth he had been in the 
habit of playing chess, triumphantly observed, ‘ That’s check- 
* mate to you now, Matthew!’ 

In the days described by Mr. Ramsay it is almost needless 
to remark upon the much greater relative importance among 
Scottish institutions which then belonged to the General 
Assembly of the Church. Scottish political representation in 
Parliament, from the Union to the time of the Reform Act 
of 1832, was far less popular than in England; and it was 
in the General Assembly rather than in Parliament that 
promising young advocates and rising Scottish statesmen 
often first attracted the attention of their countrymen to 
their political abilities and talent for debate. It was as 
members of the General Assembly that Wedderburn and Sir 
Gilbert Elliot, and many other distinguished laymen of the 
eighteenth century, showed in their debates with the leading 
statesmen of the Church those talents which afterwards 
gave them such influence in the more important arena at 
Westminster. The General Assembly was, and is, a great 
representative council with judicial and legislative powers, 
supreme within its own sphere, and which has, indeed, at times 
claimed full authority to define the limits of that sphere—a 
claim which inevitably involves a supremacy of the ecclesi- 








* Lord Cockburn’s ‘ Memorials of his Time.’ 
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astical over the civil institutions of the country, which ‘ the 
‘ State’ can never allow to ‘the Church.’ In the palmy days 
of the Church the Assembly assumed to control the religion 
of Scotchmen, even when not belonging to their own com- 
munion; and early in the eighteenth century the Church 
Courts, fully supported by the Court of Session, had im- 
prisoned an Episcopalian clergyman for performing in Edin- 
burgh the service of the Church of England. The House of 
Lords, however, reversed the decision of the Court of Session, 
and the jurisdiction of the Church Courts has since been 
restrained to dealing with its own members. In the 
Assembly the great contests turned upon the views taken of 
the proper method of appointing ministers: patronage, up- 
held by ‘the Moderates,’ versus ‘election by the congre- 
‘ gation,’ advocated by the ‘popular’ party. Mr. Ramsay 
follows the same method of treatment he pursued when 
treating of the lawyers of his day—i.e. he gives us short 
accounts of the more eminent of the leading men and 
of their policy, with remarks of his own upon their charac- 
ters and careers. It is strange that, amongst the many dis- 
tinguished churchmen of the eighteenth century, the name 
of Principal Robertson, the historian, is hardly mentioned. 
Yet he was the most prominent leader of the Church that 
that century produced. From the moment when he first 
rose in the Assembly of 1751 to second a motion brought 
forward by John Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ to suspend 
a recalcitrant presbytery for refusing to settle a duly pre- 
sented minister in the teeth of the almost unanimous oppo- 
sition of his intended congregation, it was felt that a new 
power had arisen. At once he caught the ear of the 
Assembly. ‘His argument was so lucid, his sentences were 
‘ so finely balanced, his principles so broad and so fitly ap- 
‘ plied, that though he had never spoken in the Assembly 
‘before, he at once, by the splendour of his eloquence, 
‘eclipsed its greatest orators.’ His influence rapidly grew, 
and for twenty years before he retired, in 1780, known as 
the period of Robertson’s administration, he was 


‘the Dictator of the Church, and though this administration was based 
upon nothing but the greatness of his name and the persuasiveness of 
his speeches, it was more stable than many administrations which 
bristle with bayonets and flatter with bribes. Till Robertson’s time 
the Government had frequently dictated to the leaders of the Church 
the policy they should pursue; but Robertson uniformly resisted such 
interference. He was resolved to be independent, though he resolved 
to support the existing order of things. He set two great objects before 
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him—to strengthen patronage, and to improve the criminal procedure 
of the Church. He succeeded in both. He found the call competing 
with the presentation ; he left it stript of its ancient power. He found 
the Presbyteries mutinous ; and he left them thoroughly subdued. He 
found the Assembly guided by no precedents, and bound by no rule in 
the prosecution of offenders ; he insisted upon the same strictness as 
was observed in other courts of justice, and left behind him a series of 
decisions which were long venerated as a kind of common law in the 
Church.’ 


In these few sentences from Dr. Cunninghame’s excellent 
‘History of the Church of Scotland’ we get from his de- 
scription of the great leader of the Moderates a clearer 
insight into the Church politics of the century than can be 
gathered from the many pages which Mr. Ramsay has 
devoted to sketching the characters and careers of less dis- 
tinguished men. Broad questions of Church politics, how- 
ever, often for a time yielded in public interest to the sharp 
controversies that arose over the incidents of some ‘ heresy 
‘ case,’ or the enforcement of a rigid Church discipline over 
some bold and possibly rebellious brother. The contest 
between the scepticism of Hume, favoured by the ‘ literati 
‘of Edinburgh,’ and the orthodoxy of Aberdeen, as repre- 
sented by Beattie and Reid, however interesting to the 
world of letters, could not arouse popular feeling to the 
extent to which it was stirred by the proceedings against 
John Home, the minister of Atherstone, author of the 
famous tragedy of ‘ Douglas.’ National sentiment was 
prepared to recognise in Home a second Shakespeare, and 
to attribute to purely English prejudice the refusal of Garrick 
to produce the play at Drury Lane. Accordingly when in 
the year 1756 the play was acted in Edinburgh, it was re- 
ceived with the wildest enthusiasm by the public, whilst, on 
the other hand, numbers of respectable people were scan- 
dalised that any play should have been composed by a 
minister of the Church, and that several of his clerical 
brethren should have been present in the playhouse to see 
it acted. ‘The popular clergy joined in the outery against 
‘ the piece all the more that it was highly applauded by the 
‘ Moderate side and its philosophic friends.’ Mr. Home 
saved himself from deposition only by resigning his charge, 
and most of the ministers who had witnessed the perfor- 
mance rather abjectly submitted themselves to the censures 
of the Church. To be charged with ‘familiarly keeping 
‘company with players,’ who were in the eyes of the law 
persons of bad fame, was no light matter in those days, 
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and the tide was running too strong for even the ability 
and courage of the liberal-minded Robertson to protect his 
friends from the consequences of their rash actions. The 
drama had, however, its revenge; for it is said that when 
in later years Mrs. Siddons visited Edinburgh during a 
session of the General Assembly, that Court was obliged, in 
order to secure a full attendance of its members, to appoint 
its important business for the days when the great actress 
did not perform ! 

The larger part of Mr. Ramsay’s second volume is occu- 
pied rather with the social life of his own time and that 
immediately preceding it than with civil or ecclesiastical 
politics, the writings of the philosophers, or the proceed- 
ings of the courts of law. The habits and dress of the 
gentry, the fashions of the ladies, the appearance of 
country houses, and the condition of agriculture all claim his 
attention. His observations are mainly with reference to his 
own part of the country, including the ‘varied realms of 
‘ fair Menteith’ and the neighbouring parts of Stirling and 
Clackmannanshire, the bulk of which had been for a couple 
of centuries held by gentlemen of middling fortune, as it 
would then have been considered, or of from 5001. to 800I. 
a year. In reality their lands were held by them as vassals 
under a superior lord, of whom the Earl of Perth was the 
principal in that district. The sons of the middling gentry 
got their education at the neighbouring parish school side 
by side with the sons of their humbler neighbours, ‘ going 
‘every morning, foul day and fair day, carrying their little 
‘dinner with them, and if the school were at a distance 
‘ getting boarded at a trifling expense in some town or 
‘ village.’ Thus along with the good feeling and sentiments 
of attachment between the superior lord and his vassals and 
followers, there also existed an intimacy from childhood be- 
tween the smaller gentry and the humbler ranks of the rural 
population, which must have been highly beneficial to both. 
Amongst the more considerable families of the gentry, how- 
ever, it was usual to send the eldest son to study the civil 
law at a Dutch or German university, and afterwards to 
France to ‘learn their exercises and see the world.’ The 
younger sons, generally speaking, had to make their way, 
and it does not seem to have occurred to Scotchmen at that 
date that they ought all to stay at home, and have things 
made comfortable for them, by a benevolent and paternal 
government. 


‘If the heir was generally suffered to lead an idle life, a great pro- 
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portion of the younger sons were sent betimes to push their fortune in 
thewide world. In the seventeenth century they commonly entered into 
foreign service, there being few countries in Europe where the Scots 
have not distinguished themselves in one shape or other. The Union, 
however, produced many changes in people’s views. Henceforth, a 
number of these young adventurers found their way to North America 
and the East or West Indies. They generally began with smal! stocks 
and few advantages ; yet some of them were exceedingly successful. 
Some, who did not take the duties of government, went into the Scotch- 
Dutch brigades. And the thriving state of Glasgow made many people 
breed their second sons to trade and manufactures, in preference 
to the army and the learned professions.’ 


The smaller gentry lived plainly and frugally enough. 
‘Unless at festivals, or upon ceremonious occasions, when 
‘ the dining room was used, people lived mostly in the family 
‘ bedchamber, where friends and neighbours were received 
‘ without scruple . . . and when strangers stayed all night, | 
‘it was common to lay two gentlemen or two ladies that 
‘were not acquainted in the same bed.’ The frugality 
and simplicity of ordinary rural life yielded, however, on 
great occasions to excessive indulgence. With the Episco- 
palians Christmas was a season ‘ of great fulness,’ the more 
rigid Presbyterians preferring to postpone their own feasts 
till the last night of the year, and nicknaming the holidays 
of Christmas week the ‘daft days.’ Christmas holidays, 
days of marriages, and days of christening, however, 
alike yielded in extravagance of entertainment to days of 
funeral, when for miles round the relatives and neighbours of 
the deceased assembled together for the interment, and 
rarely separated till the bounds of moderation and sobriety 
had long been passed. In dress, as in other respects, the 
ordinary modes of our ancestors were unostentatious. Ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, wore the plaid, and till the middle of 
the eighteenth century the milliner business was hardly 
established in Edinburgh. According to Mr. Ramsay, there 
were only some five or six milliners in Edinburgh as late as 
1759 ; and ‘ since so few had an interest in changing or in- 
‘ flaming the fashions, it is not surprising that the ladies’ 
‘headdress and other decorations should be stationary.’ 
The laird’s dwelling was far less tidy than a modern third- 
rate farmhouse, the taste for neat well-kept policies being 
long confined to the richer sort of gentry. Enclosures and 
plantations have greatly changed the appearance of the 
country ; and the great increase of timber is attributed by 
Mr. Ramsay to the policy followed by the Crown and Church 
of feuing out their lands. 
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‘ Most of our best trees were undoubtedly planted by feuars of one 
denomination or another ; how are we to wonder at it? The very idea 
of property operated in all probability with greater force than the rules 
and regulations prescribed to the King’s feuars. A tenant is seldom 
any friend to the rearing of trees, his attention being confined to crops 
suited to his lease and abilities ; nor will he willingly labour when he 
knows that another man isto reap the fruits of his toil and care. 
Whereas he who obtains a perpetuity extends by easy transition his 
views to future times, to him it is a matter of little consequence whether 
his son or grandson be to benefit from his plantations, If the profit 
be remote, his pleasure in making them and marking their progress is 
immediate as well as continued.’ 


Our author would have concurred in the well-known advice 
given by. the laird of Dumbiedykes on his deathbed to his 
son and heir: ‘Jock ! when ye hae naething else to do, ye 
‘may aye be sticking in a tree ; it will be growing, Jock, 
‘ when ye’re sleeping. My father tauld me sae forty years 
* sin’, but I ne’er fand time to mind him.’ 

It was long before the practice of pre-arranged country 
house visits became common. People used to visit each 
other on chance ; and when guests arrived in this unexpected 
way ‘ it was the ton to have dinner precisely at the hour, to 
‘ remove all suspicion of the family being surprised or in 
‘ want of provisions.’ The usual hours in the country for 
some years after 1745 were: breakfast between eight and 
nine, dinner precisely at one, and supper at eight; but 
amongst those who pretended to fashion, two o’clock was 
preferred for the dinner hour. The host and his guests 
being generally on very easy terms, no great efforts were 
made at entertainment, and ‘broth, with a couple of fowls 
‘newly killed or a joint of meat, was thought no bad din- 
‘ner.’ Inthe summertime lamb and chicken were plentiful 
enough, but ‘ beef was seldom fit for killing till October or 
‘November. Salmon, which is now a luxury, was then cheap 
‘ and plentiful, being in the summer months the chief food of 
‘ the servants.’ The practice of slaughtering cattle in Novem- 
ber made that month the great season for country festivity and 
goodcheer. The Scottish breakfast has always been considered 
a substantial repast, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century it already deserved its reputation. ‘It consisted of 
‘ collops, fish, cold meat, eggs, milk pottage, &c., to which 
‘ was added water-gruel, skink—a species of soup peculiar 
‘ to Scotland—strong ale, or a glass of wine and water. The 
‘ solidity of that meal was the less extraordinary that in 
* those days people generally rose very early in the morning, 
‘ either to business or sport.’ Indeed, Mr. Ramsay tells us 
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that at the end of the preceding century lawyers often held 
their consultations ‘at four and five in the morning, some- 
‘ times in the tavern where they got skink and sweet wine by 
* way of whet.’ 

Tea-drinking came in from England, rapidly increasing 
between 1715 and 1745, by which time it had become the 
common breakfast drink in most gentlemen’s families among 
Mr. Ramsay’s neighbours. 

‘ The drinking of tea is an important era in female manners as well 
as in housekeeping. It afforded a cheap and elegant repast to cere- 
monious company who came rather to pay their compliments than 
with a view to eating or drinking. Accordingly we see from the 
“Spectator” and “Guardian” that the tea table was then the 
rendezvous of the fair and the gay, and the place where polite conver- 
sation was chiefly carried on. The same thing took place in Scotland, 
and contributed not a little to soften and polish manners.’ 


Amongst ‘alcoholic liquors,’ to use the modern phrase, 
French wine had long been the favourite drink of the 
gentry of Scotland. It was sold extraordinarily cheap till 
after the Union. Afterwards high duties and interruption 
in the trade with France greatly increased its price, so that 
gentlemen of moderate fortune could not afford to keep it 
in their houses for the benefit of themselves and their 
friends, though they ‘hardly drank anything else at the 
‘tavern,’ where much of the social life of the time was 
passed. 

It was in the matter of equipage that nobility and gentry 
on ceremonious occasions loved to make a display, priding 
themselves on the showiness of their servants and horses. 
On such occasions 
‘ a loose was given to vanity and expense; but in common, when the 
gentlemen went abroad, they affected somewhat of the military cha- 
racter, being well mounted, and both they and their servants having 
pistols before them. In those days a wheel carriage was regarded 
chiefly as one of the appendages of greatness and fortune, not as one 
of the comforts of life. Indeed the roads all over Scotland were so 
rough and narrow, that it could not be used with safety and pleasure 
unless within a few miles of Edinburgh, and therefore all ranks of 
people travelled from choice on horseback.’ 


Persons of high rank were generally preceded by a running 
footman or two, who kept up with the riders even during 
long journeys, and who made themselves extremely useful in 
case of any accident upon the road. 
Mr. Ramsay at some length describes his own circum- 
stances as a landlord, and the course of his dealings with 
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his tenants. On succeeding his father in 1759, he found 
the tenants occupying their lands on the terms and condi- 
tions of nineteen-year leases which had expired in 1754; 
possessing their farms, that is to say, by ‘ tacit relocation,’ 
neither landlord nor tenant having any security for the 
continuance of the term. The prolongation of such an 
uncertain state of things was for the benefit of neither 
party to the bargain, and Mr. Ramsay therefore thought it 
advisable to follow the usual custom of the country in 
granting fresh nineteen-year leases, which he survived long 
enough to renew at the expiration of two subsequent terms. 
Written leases of land have been customary in Scotland 
since a very early period. As Mr. Ramsay says :— 

‘Many of the more respectable farmers were probably descended 
of the rentallers or kindly tenants described in our law books, who 
formed in the Middle Ages a very numerous and powerful body. But 
in the course of the last three centuries the greatest part of them 
became feuars or tacksmen. Though this produced a general rise of 
rents and other unpalatable changes, some great families, either from 
policy or tenderness, continued almost to our own times to tread in 
the footsteps of their ancestors. They laid it down asa rule never to 
change tenants that behaved well; neither were the rents raised, they 
being satisfied with grassums, or fines, which Lord Stair observes was 
always a mark of kindness. But as that tenure could no longer be 
depended upon, it imported those favoured tenants to have tacks in 
writing for a definite term of years. We have had these in this 
country very far back, at a time when few countrymen could read or 
write. The hardships experienced by that class of people after the 
Reformation made them solicitous to have legal security. Whatever 
their origin, there were lately in most country parishes tribes of 


husbandmen who prided themselves on their old standing in the 
barony.’ 


Whilst, however, easy terms were almost universally granted 
to tenants on the larger estates, where the land was owned 
by smaller men, or where it happened to be sublet, the 
occupants were usually much more severely rented. ‘The 
* hardest masters were the lesser feuars, who, being them- 
* selves countrymen, knew the full value of the land, and 
‘had not the smallest scruple at racking their dependants. 
‘It has often been observed that there are no oppressors so 
‘ unfeeling as the bonnet laird and the tenant who has power 
‘to sublet.’ Hence, clauses came to be generally inserted 
in leases prohibiting the practice of subletting. The method 
of cultivation was exceedingly primitive till the great step 
in advance was taken of substituting for the ‘runrig system ” 
and the joint occupation of farms by several tenants, the 
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division of the land into separate individually held farms. 
Under the former system ‘the several tenants had ridge 
‘about of every field,’ as far as the arable portion of the 
land was concerned, whilst far the largest portion of the 
holding, known as the ‘ out field,’ was pastured by the tenants 
incommon. Fach tenant had, therefore, an individual pro- 
perty only in a constantly changing portion of the arable 
land, and in cattle of his own which grazed along with 
the cattle of his brother tenants. When the harvest was 
gathered in, the whole of the arable land was pastured in 
common. The houses of the tenants were built of hardened 
turf and thatched with straw and heather, wheel carts were 
unknown, and sledges were employed for loading the corn. 
The life led by the farmers of those days was penurious in 
the extreme; yet, though they dressed in homespun and 
took their meals with their servants, regarding even oatmeal 
porridge as a luxury, as compared with the ‘ bearmeal’ upon 
which they usually lived, very many of them contrived to 
amass considerable sums of money, and were even able to 
follow the example of the wealthy citizens in the towns in 
lending money at interest to the impecunious amongst the 
nobility and gentry of their neighbourhood. Assuredly they 
were not deficient in industry, that is if there was a good 
prospect of a speedy return; for ‘they laid their account 
‘that any extraordinary outlay or exertion on their part 
‘ would in the long run redound as much to their master’s 
‘ profit as to their own, and they had no mind to work for 
‘him. They therefore had a system of their own, founded 
‘on long experience, and suited to small capitals and tacks 
‘ of nineteen years.’ 

At the present day a sentiment has grown up amongst 
those who have little practical knowledge of land in favour 
of the old township farm system, which still exists in the 
more backward districts of the Highlands and islands. Yet 
it is clear that the system withdrew from each individual 
occupier almost every inducement to improve his position. 
Great as was the advantage to owner and occupier of the 
land alike from the abolition of runrig, the division of 
townships, and their separation into distinct separate farms 
of from fifty to sixty acres in size, the changes were un- 
popular at the time, as running counter to ancient methods 
and old prejudices. Similarly with regard to the growing 
practice of enclosing the land with fences or stone dykes, 
which was due to the great developement of the Sectch 
cattle trade caused by the strong demand of the English 
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markets. In Galloway the new practice, being somewhat 
impatiently urged forward, was so unpopular that great 
ferments were caused, ‘men in women’s clothes going about 
‘ the country levelling the dykes.’ 

Yet Mr. Ramsay declares that of all the methods used to 
turn land to good account, enclosure afforded the greatest 
and most immediate profit at the least expense :— 


‘ The only thing required was the building a stone dyke, for it was not 
even necessary to sow grass seeds. Yet the very next season it pro- 
duced a moderate rent in grass, and in three or four years a very high 
one, when the pasture was excellent. The rich infield ground pro- 
duced spontaneously rib grass, white, yellow, and red clover, with the 
other plants of which cattle are fondest. And the most wretched out- 
fields were filled with what was no less useful to the grazier in its 
season—viz. plants which stand the winter, and supply the outlying 
cattle with wholesome food when the finer kinds are over. It is no 
incurious part of the economy of nature that manure and high cultiva- 
tion should banish those coarse hardy plants, and substitute the finer 
grasses in their room, in a scanty degree, which are commonly gone by 
November.’ 


That the improved system of agriculture has been contem- 
poraneous with an immensely improved condition of the 
labourers as well as of the tenants is abundantly proved. 
At the time that Mr. Ramsay succeeded to his estate, and 
for many years afterwards, the ordinary household of a 
farmer in the district of Menteith 

‘ consisted of a big man, a little man, and a pleghan, i.e. a lad of 
fifteen or sixteen who could drive the plough or thresh occasionally— 
a little boy to herd the cattle in the labouring time, and a couple of 
maidservants. . . . About 1730 our best ploughmen had only 40s. 
a year besides bounties, i.e. certain articles of apparel manufactured 
in the family, which amounted to a third of the wages. The little 
man had about 117. Scots (the Scots pound is usually taken at 1s. 8d. 


sterling), the pleghan 5/. or 6/., and the maidservants 8/., exclusive of 
bounties.’ 


The servants, as has been said, were lodged by their em- 
ployer, took their meals with him, and received, under 
the name of bounties, a large portion of their necessary 
clothing. 

Mr. Ramsay follows with much care the fluctuations of 
the farming business throughout the second half of last 
century. Good seasons, then as now, were succeeded by 
bad seasons, but the high prices which prevailed in times 
of scarcity greatly diminished to the farmer the loss due to 
deficiency in quantity, and hence it was the general con- 
sumer rather than the farming class that had to bear the 
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hardships of a great failure in production. Prices were, of 
course, regulated by the home supply. The country was 
occasionally on the very verge of famine; money was voted 
by Parliament to relieve the starving population of the 
northern counties; and the country gentry and magistrates 
of burghs did their best to supply meal to the labourers and 
tradesmen on terms far below the market prices. Yet even 
of the great dearth of 1782 Mr. Ramsay declares that, 
‘ strange as it may sound, nothing in his remembrance so 
‘much raised the spirits or bettered the circumstances of 
‘ the tenants.’ 

Mr. Ramsay’s difficulty as a landlord was the old one— 
viz. how to discover what was a fair rent to ask for a series 
of years, and how to adjust matters with the tenants so as 
to prevent its being to their interest to ‘scourge the land’ 
towards the end of the lease. The difficulties which Parlia- 
ment now tries to solve by passing Acts to fix ‘fair rents’ 
and ‘compensation for improvements’ had then to be met 
by arrangements between the parties themselves, who were 
probably far more competent on both sides than Parliament 
(in Scotland at all events) to make satisfactory bargains for 
their own protection. In spite of Parliament the rent of 
land will in the long run be settled by the market price; yet 
it may be doubted whether it has ever been possible in this 
country to deal in the matter of hiring and letting land on 
strictly commercial principles. A man may sell land at the 
highest price he can get for it, and he will no more be 
blamed than for getting a high price in the sale of goods. 
Public opinion looks differently upon negotiations between 
a landlord and an offering tenant. The former must see 
that the latter does not offer too much, or should it turn out 
that he has done so, the landlord will be expected to let him 
off or modify his bargain. 

Probably under the lease system of Scotland there was 
much more of the element of commercial dealing between 
landlord and farmer than in England; and assuredly the 
increased prosperity which accrued under the Scotch system 
to the landed classes, whether owners, occupiers, or labourers, 
as well as to the land itself, far surpassed what was seen 
elsewhere. Many of Mr. Ramsay’s friends amongst the 
neighbouring gentry blamed him for the excessively favour- 
able bargains he made with his tenants; but he went his 
own way, and saw no reason to repent his actions. 


‘I have lived,’ he writes, ‘in times when all ranks of men have been 
changing their modes and manners and sentiments, some for the 
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better, and others for the worse. During my course there have been 
new maxims laid down by proprietors and men of business which 
sounded to me harsh, precipitate, and impolitic. Indeed, for nearly 
fifty years after I commenced a country gentleman, no character was 
in lower repute than that of a harsh and avaricious landlord, it being 
confined to a few persons whom nobody thought of taking for their 
oracles. In those days it could not be foreseen that the time would 
come when the raising of rents should occupy the attention of pro- 
prietors great and small. If this be at present the ruling passion of 
that description of men, it surely does not savour of heroism or 
patriotism. Without a portion of self-denial and benevolence, neither 
public nor private virtue can be very pure or attractive. What a 
miserable state of society would it be, were it creditable for every man 
to make as hard a bargain as he could with his inferiors and depen- 
dants! It must necessarily abound in poverty, rancour, and chicane. 
No man, then, who wishes well to his country, would like to see 
that vile spirit predominate among his neighbours, high or low. It 
would, if carried to a great pitch, make the world little better than a 
purgatory.’ 


This view of Mr. Ramsay’s shows that what is sometimes 
called the feudal relation of a landlord to his dependants 
may be a good deal more satisfactory to the latter than the 
relations of a purely commercial character between lessor and 
lessee of land have become. His generous dealing with his 
tenants had its reward in the confidence and good feeling 
with which they regarded him. Yet in one instance even 
he found it impossible to get on with a tenant, and the latter 
had to go. But then the tenant was one with whom others 

_besides his landlord found it difficult to work, one ‘no 
‘less obstinate than singular in his theories, outdoing any 
‘ seceder in splitting hairs and starting at straws. He had 
‘already quarrelled with his minister—an antiburgher as 
‘ stiff and dcgmatic as himself—not about morals, but on 
‘some ecclesiastic point. As neither of them would yield, 
‘ one of the children remained unchristened for years, to the 
‘ great scandal of the neighbours,’ the unfortunate nameless 
child being known in its family as ‘ the body’ till an ultimate 
reconciliation between father and minister enabled it with a 
name of its own to enter the Christian community ! 

In 1790 Mr. Ramsay paid a two-day visit to that out-of-the- 
way little mining village of Leadhills, perched high up amongst 
the wildest hills of Lanarkshire, described between seventy 
and eighty years later by Dr. John Brown in his delightful 
account of a visit to the Enterkin. Mr. Ramsay tells us 
how, half a century before his visit, the place was rapidly 
going to decay, the mining company was burdened with 
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debt, the houses of the village were hardly better than 
ruins, and the miners themselves were idle and dissipated. 
In 1736, however, a new era of prosperity began for Lead- 
hills, when an able and accomplished man, Mr. James 
Stirling, who had lived much abroad, known amongst his 
contemporaries as ‘the Venetian,’ took up his residence 
there as manager for the company, and for more than thirty 
years exerted himself in the improvement of the mines 
and in adding to the comfort and wellbeing of the miners. 
The village is situated at a great height above the sea; not 
indeed at the height of 2,000 feet, as stated by Mr. Ramsay, 
but still higher, we believe, than any other village in Great 
Britain ; and so much exposed to the blasts of winter that, 
according to our author, the trees had to be tied to the 
ground by ropes lest they should be blown away! Mr. 
Ramsay and Dr. Brown both notice the strange remoteness 
of the village from the rest of the world, and both are struck 
by what, according to the latter, ‘ you never before didn’t see 
‘ina Scottish village. . . . There isnot a hen to be seen! They 
‘would be all poisoned by the lead in the gravel they pick 
‘up.’ Myr. Stirling founded the village library, and in 1790 
Mr. Ramsay finds that it contains ‘ some hundreds of books, 
‘ divinity, history, novels, and travels, and if trash was 
‘sometimes admitted it was to please individuals not free 
* from prejudice.’ The laws of the society ‘ breathed some- 
‘what of a republican spirit,’ being evidently inspired by 
jealousy of the influence of the Earl of Hopetoun and the 
managers of the mining company. They suggested to 
Mr. Ramsay the laws of the little republic of San Marino. 
The idle and dissipated character of the miners complained 
of before the reign of ‘the Venetian’ was never again the 
character of the inhabitants, and to judge from the serious 
contents of the library in 1865, even ‘individuals not free 
‘ from prejudice’ must have been singularly few in the little 
community. Dr. Brown found the 


‘ people thoughtful and solid, great readers and churchgoers. Like all 
natives of such forlorn out-of-the-way places, they cannot understand 
how anyone can be happy anywhere else; and when one of them 
leaves the wild unlovely place, they accompany him with wondering pity to 
the outskirts of their paradise, and never cease to implore and expect his 
return for good. . . . To anyone looking into the catalogue of the Lead- 
hills Reading Society, selected by the men themselves for their own uses 
and tastes, it is manifest that the miners are a hard-reading people. Their 
library is one of the oldest and best village libraries in the kingdom, 
having been founded in 1741, when the worthy miners of that day 

“condescended upon certain articles and laws” as grave and thorough 
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as if they were the constitution of a commonwealth, and as sturdily 
independent as if no earl was their superior and master.’ 


An excellent road connecting the valley of the Clyde with 
that of the Nith now runs through the village, which in 
Ramsay’s day could be reached only by pedestrians and pack- 
horses. The wild character of the place, however, still 
remains, and it is pleasant that D.. Brown should have found 
the people so thoroughly worthy of all the efforts and time 
bestowed upon their ancestors by the indefatigable ‘ Venetian.” 

Mr. Ramsay has taken a wide survey of life in Scotland 
during half a century, and the reading public are indebted 
to the editor for the labour he has undergone in extracting 
from such a mass of manuscripts so much varied and in- 
teresting information. 





Art. VIIT.—Mémoires du Maréchal de Villars, publiés d’aprés 
le manuscrit original pour la Société de l’Histoire de 
France. Deux tomes. Paris: 1884-87. 


a author of this work, which now appears in a genuine 

form for the first time, was one of the most illustrious 
of the soldiers of France. The splendid qualities which 
made Villars distinguished in many passages of arms, and 
which probably saved the Bourbon monarchy in one of the 
darkest phases of its varying fortunes, were no doubt com- 
bined with very marked defects, which largely diminished 
his influence in the State, and lower our estimate of his 
striking character. He possessed genius in war in a high 
degree, remarkable insight and daring in the field, and 
energy and tenacity beyond praise; and he was able to com- 
bine with conspicuous skill those great movements on which 
success on a wide theatre of operations depends. But he 
lacked some of the gifts of the most renowned captains: he 
was so arrogant and full of self-conceit that he was an unsafe 
colleague in council and in the camp; he was deficient in 
tact and in self-restraint, and did not obtain, in dealing with 
men, the authority due to his powerful faculties; and, like 
those who have never thoroughly learned to obey, he occa- 
sionally missed the secret of command and failed to secure 
assent to the best devised projects. These flaws in his 
character were clearly brought out, and were attended, more 
than once, with evil results when, as often happened, it 
became his lot to treat with allies and dependents of France ; 
and they injured his reputation, and, for a long time, pre- 
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vented his reaching the great position he ought to have 
attained as a master of war, to the certain and lasting detri- 
ment of the State. 

Yet, notwithstanding these faults and shortcomings, Villars 
stands in the first rank of the warriors of his age; and, 
though inferior to either in his peculiar sphere, the great 
qualities of Condé and Turenne were to be found largely 
united in him. His achievements, too, when at the head 
of armies were very remarkable and even grand; and 
certainly he would have risen to the height of fame but for 
his numerous errors of temper and judgement. He was 
almost always successful in the field; and alone among the 
generals of France he may fairly be said to have been invin- 
cible in the calamitous War of the Spanish Succession. He 
saw even Marlborough retreat before him; he twice baffled 
and overcame Eugéne; and he would have dictated peace 
at Vienna had he been allowed to execute his great scheme 
of marching down the Danube in 1703—the finest concep- 
tion of any chief of that day, and carried out by Napoleon 
in another age. The most glorious part of the career of 
Villars is, however, that in which, in the darkest hour of 
peril and disaster, his master committed the last army of 
France to his hands, and he emerged triumphant from the 
desperate conflict. His defeat at Malplaquet was, in its 
results, a victory, for it all but broke up the Grand Alliance ; 
Denain, like Ziirich, a hundred years afterwards, rolled per- 
manently back invasion from France; and Villars closed 
a magnificent campaign by driving Eugéne from Alsace and 
the Rhine, and utterly discomfiting the imperial armies. 
Like most, too, of the great generals of that time, Villars 
played a part in diplomatic affairs; but, though he nego- 
tiated the peace of Rastadt with his old rival and friend 
Eugéne, the peculiar faults of his mind and his nature made 
him unsuccessful in missions of this kind. As an envoy at 
Vienna in 1698-1700 he failed to understand the course of 
events, and gave proof of want of insight and tact; and the 
arrogance and impatience with which he treated the Elector 
of Bavaria in 1702-3 not only frustrated his well-laid plans, 
but were the cause of great misfortunes to France. If he 
was scarcely inferior to Marlborough in the field, he cannot 
be named with the great Englishman as a leader and a 
director of men; and he was wholly devoid of that serene 
self-command, that conciliatory temper, and that perfect 
judgement, which, spite of endless jealousies, rivalries, and 
disputes, kept the allies together until success had been. 
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assured by Marlborough’s sword. In one respect, however, 
Villars deserves high praise apart from his warlike exploits: 
his nature was singularly humane and merciful; and the 
clemency he showed in pacifying the Cevennes is not the 
least of his titles to renown. 

The circumstances connected with the present work are 
not without historical interest. The ‘Memoirs of Villars,’ 
as they have been commonly called, have found a place in 
European letters, and have been quoted from by many 
writers ; but the publications that have borne the name have 
been, to a considerable extent, apocryphal. A few months 
after the death of Villars a volume issued from the press of 
the Hague, which contains a fairly exact transcript of the 
first part of the Villars MSS.; but the main portion of the 
original text was probably never seen by the unknown editor, 
and the residue of the work, though given the name of 
‘Memoirs,’ was merely a compilation of no real value. At 
the death, in 1770, of the only son of Villars, the papers of 
his father became the property of M. de Vogiié, a nephew of 
Villars, and an ancestor of the editor of this book; but they 
had been lent to the well-known Marshal Castries, and M. 
de Vogiié and the marshal entrusted the MSS. to M. Anquetil, 
a man of letters of note at the time. In 1784 the ‘Memoirs 
‘of Villars’ were published as an authentic work; but M. 
Anquetil had manipulated the text to suit the false and 
shallow taste of the day, had omitted whole passages, and 
made many changes ; and the book is to some extent spurious, 
though it has been edited over and over again, and for a 
century it has passed as genuine. Meanwhile, with the 
assent of one of the Vogiié family, M. Anquetil had deposited 
the MSS. in the library of the Abbey of St. Geneviéve, and, 
having passed, after many vicissitudes, through the hands 
of another line of the descendants of Villars, the present 
representative of the house of Vogiié, a great-great-grand- 
nephew of the renowned warrior, has become the owner of 
these precious papers. M. de Vogiié has given us in these 
volumes, published by the ‘Society for the History of 
‘ France’ under his superintendence and watchful care, a 
first instalment of the entire collection; and it may be truly 
said that the real ‘ Memoirs of Villars’ can now be read for the 
first time as they flowed from the pen of their distinguished 
author. The MSS. are, fortunately, nearly complete, a 
fragment only having been lost; and this deficiency has 
been supplied from the text of the first volume published at 
the Hague, which, we have said, was in the main genuine. 
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The work has been illustrated by valuable notes, and by 
extracts from the correspondence of Villars; and passages 
have been added from State papers and other documents of a . 
similar kind which throw fresh light on the great soldier’s 
narrative. 

This first part of the ‘ Memoirs of Villars’ forms an auto- 
biography of peculiar interest. It describes in detail the 
part he played as a subordinate and a general in command 
in the great wars in which France was engaged from 1672 
to 1707; and it tells us a good deal about those famous 
campaigns. It illustrates, too, more than one passage in the 
diplomatic history of the time ; and its account of the embassy 
of Villars to the Court of Vienna adds to our knowledge re- 
specting the Partition Treaty and the antecedents of the War 
of the Spanish Succession. The great value of the Memoirs, 
however, consists in the portrait they give of Villars him- 
self; and this is singularly effective, striking, and lifelike. 
The book, like that of Montaigne, is of perfect good faith, 
and the whole character of the author stands out in clear 
relief from its vivid pages. We see the daring soldier at 
the cannon’s mouth, and the chief of armies conquering 
adverse fortune; but we see also the baffled dupe of poli- 
ticians more wily and patient, and the petulant colleague 
who could not brook contradiction or know how to yield or 
to compromise, and whose overbearing nature was a grievous 
defect. Above all, the Memoirs bring fully out the most 
distinctive feature of the character of the man—his arro- 
gance, vanity, and extravagant self-conceit. Take, for in- 
stance, the opening lines of the book, in which Villars sets 
forth his own achievements, and compare it with the simple 
modesty of Turenne :— 


‘ Louis Hector, Duke of Viliars, Peer and Marshal of France, Prince 
of Martigues, Viscount Melun, Commander of the Orders of the King, 
Knight of the Golden Fleece, Governor of the Towns, Fortresses, and 
Villages of Fribourg and the Brisgau, Governor-General of the Three 
Bishoprics and of the Metz Country, Governor-General of Provence, 
Arles, and theadjoining territory, Generalissimo of the King’s Armies, his 
Plenipotentiary and Ambassador Extraordinary for the Treaty of Peace at 
Rastadt, and Chief of the Embassy for the signing of the General Peace 
at Baden, and then President of the Council of War and of the Council 
of the Regency, is the personage who writes these Memoirs. Great 
events will be described in them. After many engagements of note, 
and after great battles, the fortunes of the State were placed in his 
hands ; and perhaps it is without example that the same general should 
have commanded such large armies during so many years in circum- 
stances of extreme difficulty, should have so happily brought a terrible 
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war to an end, and should have concluded and signed peace with the 
general who stcod highest in esteem in the camp of the enemy.’ 


Villars was born in 1652. The family from which he 
sprang had been great feudal lords in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and had given the Church some eminent 
prelates; but it had dwindled away in the changes of time, 
and, at the accession of Louis XIV. to the throne, it retained 
only a fragment of its old lands in Dauphiné. Pierre de 
Villars, the father of the future warrior, distinguished him- 
self in the service of the State; he won an honourable name 
as a soldier, and was a diplomatist of more than ordinary 
gifts ; and in this respect his illustrious son stood in remark- 
able contrast to him. He was, however, hardly treated by 
fortune: his patrimony was wasted in the costly duties 
of representation at foreign Courts; and having married a 
kinswoman of Marshal Bellefonds, he fell under the dis- 
pleasure of Louvois, was never a favourite at Saint-Germain, 
and failed to obtain the advancement he deserved. Young 
Villars was cradled, so to speak, in indigence, and was 
brought up at a Royal Foundation, at which education was 
given, without charge, to selected children of the poorer 
noblesse; but he felt the stirrings of genius at an early 
age, and he informs us, with characteristic conceit, that he 
never doubted that he would attain greatness. In 1670, 
when in his nineteenth year, the lad adopted the profession 
of arms, the one great career for the youth of his order; 
and ina short time he had made himself conspicuous for 
feats of extraordinary courage and daring. He was one 
of the first of the gallant horsemen who dashed into the 
Rhine, under the Dutch batteries, in the memorable cam- 
paign of 1672; he was ever foremost in the great cavalry 
charges which were a marked feature of the tactics of 
the day; and he repeatedly sought permission to quit the 
camp, and to serve as a volunteer in the famous sieges 
of the fortresses of the Rhine and the Netherlands. He 
attracted the notice of Louis XIV. by his heroism in the 
breach of Maestricht ; showed remarkable presence of mind 
and boldness in the operations before Saint-Omer; and 
was thanked by the veteran Créqui, at the head of his staff, 
as, glittering in gold lace and embroidery, he led a forlorn 
hope to the assault of Kehl. Villars, however, was in these 
youthful days a great deal more than a mere brave soldier, 
a common figure enough in the ranks of his order. Like all 
who have attained distinction in war, he devoted himself 
with assiduous care to the study and practice of his noble 
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art; he made a name for himself in discharging the duties 
in which intelligence in his arm is most seen; he became 
versed in the science of sieges and in the artillery tactics of . 
the day—knowledge which stood him in good stead in after 
years. He thus became at an early age a cavalry officer of 
a high order; and his diligence, his attention to the details 
of the service, and his admirable skill in tracking out the 
enemy and his movements, at the head of a band of light 
horse—a quality of peculiar value to a great strategist— 
received the marked commendation of Turenne, of all com- 
manders the one least likely to admire mere courage, or to 
approve of conceit. Villars, too, gave proof, while as yet a 
subordinate, of that rapid insight and inspiration on the 
field in which, with the one exception of Marlborough, he 
surpassed all the generals of his time; his quick perception 
of the true meaning of the hostile movement before Seneffe 
won the hearty praise of the Grand Condé; and had his 
advice been followed at the siege of Saint-Omer, to seize 
a sudden opportunity to strike, the army of relief would have 
been completely beaten. The first instance of the coup d’eil 
of Villars in action, justly commended by Luxemburg, de- 
serves notice :— 


‘ The Marquis de Villars caused a bridge over the Piennes brook to 
be repaired, and was about to cross, in order to fall on the flank of the 
enemy’s right, already assailed by our troops in front, when Chamlay 
came up with directions from Monsieur to march towards the centre, 
where we had lost some ground. “If,” replied the Marquis de Villars, 
our centre is shaken, I shall arrive too late; but the enemy’s right is 
giving way, and I think it better to break up that wing; if the battle 
is endangered where you say it is, we shall certainly gain it in the 
way I say, so I shall charge.” Chamlay, perceiving that the Marquis 
de Villars was following his original design, went to M. de Soubise, 
in command of the cavalry on the left, and he countermanded the pro- 
jected movement. Nevertheless, seeing that the Marquis de Villars 
was right, he said, “ had it been another aide-de-camp than Chamlay 
he would not have insisted on the order being obeyed, but Chamlay 
possessed the confidence of the king.” The Marquis de Villars did 
as he was told, and some time afterwards Marshal Luxemburg, having 
stormed the abbey of Piennes, and perceiving that the enemy’s right 
was falling back without loss, said to the Marquis de Villars, “ I wish 
Chamlay’s horse had broken a leg as he was bringing me that in- 
fernal order.” Undoubtedly the enemy’s army might have been 
routed; but it only lost its guns and was forced from the field, and in 
six weeks it was able to begin the campaign anew.’ 


Villars had obtained a regiment after three years’ service ; 
and we may credit his assertion that bis deeds of prowess 
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had been noted and admired in the enemy’s camp. But the 
family was under the ban of Louvois; and the arrogance 
and vanity of the young colonel only aggravated the dislike 
of the powerful minister, and were not calculated to succeed 
at Court. After serving in 1683 for some weeks in opera- 
tions in Spanish Flanders, Villars sought an opportunity, in 
1687, to take part in the crusade against the Turk, in which, 
after the great siege of Vienna, the whole power of the 
Empire was engaged, backed by volunteers from many 
lands of Christendom. Louis XIV. had seen with aversion 
scores of his martial noblesse set off for the contest ; but he 
allowed Villars to go to Vienna, though soon afterwards he 
sent him to Munich, on a mission to the Court of the 
Bavarian Elector. The purpose of the King was to observe 
this prince, who, like Amadeus of Savoy, was, for many years, 
an object of the unceasing intrigues of the rival houses of 
Hapsburg and Bourbon, and to gain him over to French 
interests; but Villars was directed to make no overtures, 
and simply to report what he saw to Versailles. The expe- 
riences of the envoy and his conduct curiously illustrate the 
diplomatic arts of the time. The Elector, a dissolute and 
unfaithful husband, was attached to the wife of one of the 
great men in Vienna; and Villars did not scruple to coun- 
teract this influence, by furnishing the prince with two new 
mistresses, and keeping up an assiduous connexion with 
them, not wholly innocent if scandal be true. War put an 
end to these intrigues of the boudoir; and Villars accom- 
panied the Elector, with his contingent of troops, to take 
part in the struggle with the Turk already begun in the wild 
plains of Hungary. He made the acquaintance in these 
distant lands of two noble youths who, in after years, were to 
leave their mark on the history of the age—Eugéne, driven 
by a slight from the Court of the great king, the conqueror 
of Turin, the comrade of Marlborough, and one of the most 
deadly enemies of France, but destined at last to yield to 
Villars; and Berwick, in whom the genius for war of the 
renowned Churchill was conspicuously seen, the victor of 
Almanza, who regained Spain, the skilful defender of France 
on her Alpine frontier, and the true successor of Turenne in 
that day. Villars witnessed and fought in the great fight 
of Mohacz, the first complete defeat which, for many years, 
the Osmanli had suffered in a struggle with the West; and, 
if his account be correct, he had a large share in contributing 
to the Christian triumph. With true military insight he 
urged the Elector to occupy an eminence threatened by the 
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foe, which formed an important point of vantage; and it was 
his advice, he asserts, which caused the Imperial generals to 
abandon a defensive which would have proved fatal, and to 
advance boldly against the Turkish horsemen :— 


‘I took the liberty of saying that ali kinds of reasons were in favour 
of attacking, even though it had not been the first object of the cam- 
paign to fall on the enemy ; that, as affairs now stood, it was our only 
course to adopt, because that, as the enemy was close at hand, we 
could not make ten or a dozen marches in retreat without giving him a 
favourable opportunity to strike; that we were losing every day a 
great many men in foraging ; that the cavalry was becoming extremely 
fatigued, being continually in the saddle; that we were running short 
of ammunition ; that the boldness of the enemy was increasing, and 
that our own troops might perhaps become demoralised. The Prince 
of Baden was also disposed to engage, and as soon as his Highness of 
Lorraine saw the janissaries approach he was of the same opinion.’ 


Villars made good use of his eyes in this campaign, and 
sent an intelligent report to Versailles of the condition and 
efficiency of the German armies. They were not to be 
compared with the legions of Frauce formed and organised 
by the master hand of Louvois :— 


‘ The Turks have not made them skilled in campaigning; and were 
they to conduct themselves in the face of your Majesty’s armies in the 
way they do in the case of their present enemies, it would be easy to 
harass and defeat them with little risk. As regards the chiefs, 
they are incapable men, and if they were not seconded by vigilant, 
attentive, and enterprising lieutenants, their hesitation and irreso- 
lution, their want of taking due precauticns on a march, and their 
neglect in providing subsistence and munitions, and in looking after 
convoysand foraging parties, would place them in extreme difficulty.’ 


The Elector, upon his return from the Turkish war, be- 
came once more the mark of the intrigues of the politicians 
of Austria and France. The Emperor appealed to his 
German sympathies; upheld the claims of his brother to the 
Electorate of Cologne against his rival Fiirstemberg; pro- 
posed, with the assent of Spain, that he should be given a 
part of Flanders; and even, it is said, sought the hand of 
his sister for the Archduke, the young King of Hungary. 
Louis, on the other hand, urged him to shake off the Haps- 
burg yoke, and to emancipate Germany; offered the all- 
powerful influence of France to have him declared the heir 
of the Empire, and promised, in the event of a league being 
formed to oppose the claims of the Dauphin to the mon- 
archy of Spain, to cede the Two Sicilies to the Elector. 
Villars endeavoured to further his master’s policy; but, 
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though he is not sparing in extolling himself, he was outwitted 
by more adroit schemers, and ultimately the Elector took 
the side of Austria. This despatch contains the offers of 
Louis, and it is interesting to observe that in 1687, as had 
been the case twenty years before, the King claimed the 
succession of Charles I]. of Spain as an appanage of the 
House of Bourbon, despite the renunciation made at his 
marriage * :— 

‘ The King then offers the Elector of Bavaria, in exchange for an offen- 
sive and defensive alliance, his good offices to obtain the dignity of 
King of the Romans for him, and his effective co-operation to assist 
him to recover the rights which Bavaria has had over Ratisbon, Nurem- 
burg, Augsburg, and territories lying between the Inn and the Danube, 
and finally subsidies, should these be necessary. In the event of the 
King of Spain dying without leaving children, if the Elector will enter 
into an immediate engagement to make war on those who should dis- 
pute the right of the Dauphin to a succession which ought to belong 
to him to the exclusion of everyone else, the King and the Dauphin 
would abandon their claims to the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily in his 
favour, and would place him in possession of these kingdoms.’ 


The great war of 1688-9 found Villars still at his post at 
Munich, whence he escaped to France after many adventures. 
For several years the ascendency of France and the arrogant 
pretensions of Louis XIV. had been a standing menace to 
the repose of Europe, and had become a far graver and more 
pressing danger than the once dreaded supremacy of the 
House of Austria. Like the French Republic, many years 
afterwards, the Bourbon monarchy had been aggrandised by 
war, and had grown in the midst of apparent peace; it had 
wrested great provinces from the feeble hands of Spain, had 
successfully defied a vast coalition, had made its influence 
paramount in a large tract of Germany, and, by a combi- 
nation of chicane and statecraft, had annexed territories 
and cities along the Rhenish frontier, which the cumbrous 
Empire had been unable to defend. The domination of the 
great King, in fact, was more complete and dangerous to the 
world than that of Napoleon in the first years of this cen- 
tury; for Russia was then of little account ; England, under 





* The celebrated secret treaty of 1668 between the Emperor and 
the King may be considered the first project for the partition of the 
Spanish monarchy. (Henri Martin, vol. xiii. p. 328, ed. 1878.) The 
existence of that treaty, and the extraordinary precautions taken to 
conceal it, were first made known to the world by M. Mignet in his 
admirable work entitled ‘Négociations relatives & la Succession 
d’Espagne.’ 
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the rule of the later Stuarts, had become an ignominious 
vassal of France ; and Louis was all but able to contend for 
empire on the ocean with the leagued maritime Powers. 
The immense material resources of France, besides, wielded 
by a strong and well-ordered Government, and not yet squan- 
dered in interminable wars, diminished by the persecution of 
the flower of the nation, or wasted by the incapable favour- 
ites of a Court, were overflowing and even on the increase; 
and a vigorous, intelligent, and centralised despotism dis- 
posed of the energies of an age of comparative freedom. 
The French armies, organised with extraordinary skill, were 
the admiration and terror of Europe; the French fleets 
commanded the Mediterranean, and had challenged England 
and Holland in the narrow seas; and the traditions of 
Richelieu were still carried out by the decision and adroit- 
ness of French diplomacy. The undisputed supremacy of 
France for many years seemed an accomplished fact, when a 
single event and a man of genius checked at once the advance 
of French power, and ultimately secured the safety of Europe. 
The Revolution of 1688 emancipated England from the 
control of Louis, and placed the resources of a great and 
free nation in the hands of his most tenacious enemy; and 
William III., whose steadfastness in the field had been 
proved by striking examples in the long war of 1672-77, 
and whose wisdom and statecraft in earliest youth had been 
recognised in every Court of Europe, found himself in a 
position to begin that great struggle against French ascend- 
ency which it had been the purpose of his life to direct. 
The League of Augsburg, originally formed by affrighted 
Germany against French encroachment, was soon moulded 
by the art of William into the Grand Alliance of three-fourths 
of Europe, and a more formidable coalition than had ever 
been seen before was marshalled against the Bourbon mon- 
archy. The success of the confederacy was at first chequered, 
and its author did not live to accomplish his work; but its 
triumph was sealed by the Peace of Utrecht, and William 
was as truly the architect of that great settlement of Euro- 
pean right as Pitt was of the treaties of 1815. 

At this momentous crisis the policy of France was not 
equal to the gravity of events. Louis, beyond question, 
ought to have spared no efforts to prevent the Prince of 
Orange from landing in England; and when the Revolution 
had been accomplished he ought to have fallen in full force 
on the Dutch Republic. He underrated, however, the genius 
of William, believed that the Revolution would paralyse 
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England, and, sacrificing principal to secondary ends, sent 
his main armies to invade Germany, just as Napoleon, 
neglecting Spain and despising Wellington, recklessly em- 
barked in the terrible enterprise of 1812. Villars describes 
the current opinion of Versailles—a complete delusion as 
events proved :— 


‘ The Court hesitated as to what should be its policy, whether it 
should give aid to King James, about to be attacked, or should prevent 
the peace with the Turks which was being made, and which would 
bring upon us at once the whole forces of the Emperor and the Empire. 
M. de Louvois, upon his return from Forges, where he had been taking 
the waters for some days, decided to take the second course. In effect, 
nothing was more important for us than to secure so powerful a diver- 
sion in our favour as that of the Turks. Besides, what prospect was 
there that so great a revolution could take place in England without 
much trouble and discord? This suited us better than a settled 
government under King James; the more so that we had already seen 
England at peace and under the authority of Charles II, a devoted 
ally, compel that sovereign to declare war against us.’ 


The judgement of Villars on William was that of most 
French soldiers of mark, though assuredly not of French 
statesmen, and it shows want of insight and just reflection :—- 


‘ The Prince of Orange was unfortunate in war, partly because he 
had never been trained under masters of the art. He had no oppor- 
tunity of cultivating his faculties ; and, though he had fine intelligence 
and great natural powers, he never accomplished anything that could 
gain him the reputation of a great general. ... He was the most 
dangerous of the enemies of France during his life; yet experience 
proved that, as affairs stood, his death was more injurious than advan- 
tageous to us.’ 


The contest that followed, and that was only closed by the 
Peace of Ryswick in 1697, assumed greater dimensions than 
had ever been seen before. The efforts of the Grand 
Alliance were immense; the exertions of France may be 
pronounced gigantic ; and war raged, on land and sea alike, 
from the banks of the Shannon to those of the Drave, and 
from the Low Countries to the Po and the Apennines. The 
size of the armies that appeared in the field would have 
amazed Gustavus, Wallenstein, and Turenne; and the fleets 
that met at Beachy Head and La Hogue far surpassed the 
squadrons of Blake and De Ruyter. Yet genius for war 
was not manifested in this great conflict in the same degree 
as had been seen in the preceding age, and no captains of 
the first order led the belligerent hosts on either side. Bril- 
liant victories were, indeed, won, and Steenkirk, Neerwinden, 
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Fleurus, and Staffarde are still remembered as famous fields; 
but they were not followed by decisive results, and nothing 
in the operations of this war can compare with the marches 
of the great King of Sweden, or with Turenne’s campaign 
of 1674. Extraordinary progress had been, also, made in 
the attack and the defence of strong places, due mainly to 
the great powers of Vauban; but though the sieges of Mons 
and Namur were renowned, it began to be observed that the 
fate of fortresses now depended too much on the work of the 
engineer, and not on the endurance and skill of the garrison. 
In spite of the great masses that appeared in the field, the 
art of war distinctly declined; there were no instances of 
strategic genius like Turenne’s march in winter behind the 
Vosges, and his wonderful surprise of the astounded Ger- 
mans, an anticipation of the campaign of Marengo; and 
generals had recourse in the defence of frontiers to such 
poor expedients as great fortified lines, ever liable to be 
turned by a daring enemy, or to the barbarous device of 
waste and destruction. The only commander of really great 
parts was the enterprising and skilful Luxemburg, like Mas- 
séna, admirable in the shock of battle ; but the fine qualities 
of Luxemburg were flawed with defects ; he was indolent in 
council and a confirmed invalid; he was unequal to large 
operations in war, and though he gained several brilliant 
victories, these were not attended by solid results. As for 
Louis of Baden, he was a good chief, but, like Catinat, quite 
of the third order; and though William III. was a hero in 
the field, and possessed, in the very highest degree, the tena- 
city, the perseverance, and the untiring energy which dis- 
tinguished Frederick the Great and Bliicher, he was not a 
scientific or an able commander. He would have paid dearly 
for his attempt to turn the French lines in Flanders, in 1694, 
and for his one remarkable success at Namur, had he had to 
cope, not with the worthless Villeroy, but with a strategist 
of the powers of Turenne. 

Villars served with distinction in this protracted contest, 
in the Low Countries, on the Rhine, and in Italy. He 
usually held a high command in the cavalry; but occasion- 
ally he took part in campaigns on foot, and more than once 
he gave excellent advice to his superiors in operations in the 
field. He made himself conspicuous in the investment of 
Mons, predicting, with his accustomed insight, that the army 
of relief, under William III., would not attempt to attack ; 
made some admirable marches in Spanish Flanders; dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Valenza; and formed a 
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lifelong friendship with that brave soldier, Boufflers, of 
whom he experienced the worth on the field of Malplaquet. 
As always, he was daring to a fault, in action; and his in- 
telligence in the management of his favourite arm was 
recognised more than once by Luxemburg. The following 
describes his bearing and conduct in one of the cavalry 
mélées in Flanders :— 


‘The Marquis de Villars said these few words to the squadrons of 
Mérinville, “ My Jads, you beat them well last year, beat them once 
more!” The horsemen shouted out, “We will!” The Marquis de 
Villars placed himself at the head of the leading squadron, the Marquis 
de Toiras at the head of the second, and Mérinville at that of the third. 
We rode at the enemy, and the charge was the fiercest of the whole 
war. Horsemen have seldom been so long mingled together before 
one side recoils. We were obliged to cut down nearly the whole of 
the first rank of the enemy, and part of the second, before they gave 
way. The second line was overwhelmed, and its supports were thrown 
into confusion; but the three squadrons of Mérinville, at least 360 
cavaliers, lost 190 men, and 26 officers out of 32. The Marquis de 
Toiras received several thrusts, and was slain. The Marquis de Villars 
had only a double buff-coat for armour, and a handkerchief in his 
helmet, and this saved his life; for his buff-coat, helmet, and other 
parts of his dress were pierced through seventeen times, and yet he 
was not wounded. His charger carried him out of the mélée, and 
then fell.’ 


Villars, however, during the greater part of the war 
served on the Rhine, under Lorges and Duras, and was con- 
demned to witness the timid inaction and incapacity of these 
weak successors of Turenne. The best passages in this part 
of his Memoirs are his criticisms on the operations of the 
war; and though he had too much of the envy and malice 
repeatedly shown by French chiefs to colleagues, he is a 
well-informed and clear-sighted critic. He points out that 
the generals of the time were very inferior to the warriors of 
his youth :— 

‘These new generals were unfortunate in being the successors of 
the two greatest men of their age, the Grand Condé and Turenne, and 
those who had seen their exploits found the difference so remarkable 
that they had difficulty in giving the respect and consideration due to 
the position and dignity of the chiefs now in command. Exception 
must, however, be made of Marshal Luxemburg ; his qualities were so 
great that they could not be wholly marred by the want of application 
that was laid to his charge, by favouritism, and by a certain frivolity 
unworthy of a great man.’ 


This portrait of Luxemburg is discriminating and just :— 
‘Marshal Luxemburg, beyond comparison the most capable of these 
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men, and distinguished by a number of successful feats of arms, had 
great intelligence and courage, but was deficient in the careful attention 
indispensably necessary in affairs of such importance as the direction 
of armies. He had admirable coup d’qil in action, thoroughly under- 
stood the movements of an enemy, and arranged with accuracy, pre- 
cision, and promptitude what his troops should do. These qualities, 
in which he was pre-eminent, were conspicuous in several engagements ; 
but he took little thought of plans for campaigns as a whole, and it is 
said that he did not sufficiently reflect on the advantages to be derived 
from decisive success. ‘These great merits and defects were manifested 
on almost every occasion in which he was in command.’ 


Villars was a kind-hearted as well as an heroic soldier, 
and justly condemned, as contrary alike to humanity and the 
true science of war, the barbarous ravaging of the Palatinate 
and the Rhenish towns :— 


‘The King, whose merciful nature was never really understood, had 
been over-persuaded that the safety of the State depended upon 
creating a desert between our frontier and the enemy’s armies. For 
this reason, against our own interests and sound military reasons, the 
great towns of ‘Tréves, Worms, Spire, Heidelberg, and others of less note, 
had been burned, and the most fertile country in the world had been 
made desolate. This pernicious policy had been carried so far that 
sowing had been forbidden upon a space of four leagues on either bank 
of the Meuse. It is still unknown by what fatality these atrocious 
orders were made. ‘The Marquis de Louvois, a man of great intelli- 
gence, did not oppose them, and persuaded the King, whose kind nature 
nevertheless, I repeat, was undoubted. The orders were given and 
executed with a rigour which will be for all time a reproach to the 
bravest of nations.’ 


One of the maxims of war on which Villars dwells is the 
weakness of the strategy which trusts to lines as means of 
defending an open frontier; he properly insists that they 
are of little use unless a powerful army can hold the ap- 
proaches, and be always able to take the offensive. In the 
following passage we have little doubt he was thinking how, 
many years afterwards, he was outmanceuvred in this way by 
Marlborough ; and itis fair to observe that, in that passage of 
arms, Villars had not the support of that ample force which 
he deemed necessary for an operation of the kind, though he 
had boasted that his lines were the ne plus ultra, beyond 
which the enemy could not advance :— 


‘ Among the despatches of the Marquis de Villars will be found one 
in which he wrote to Marshal Luxemburg to explain, on true military 
principles, that in order to defend lines you must hold a strong posi- 
tion in front of them, so that an enemy who attempts to attack must 
strike to the left or right of it, and that this is the only chance of a 
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successful defence; for in holding a great extent of country in this 
way you are at the disadvantage of being unable to perceive the true 
point of attack ; and the enemy, causing his adversary to feel anxious 
at many places in the lines, compels him to extend himself, and thus 
to be weak everywhere.’ 


Villars expected the bdton after the peace of Ryswick, 
but was disappointed in alegitimate hope. He found favour 
in the eyes of the King, but was disliked by Barbezieux 
as he had been by Louvois; and he was looked upon as 
a braggart at Versailles, though Saint-Simon, who could 
not endure his vanity, is scarcely trustworthy in this 
malicious criticism. He was sent by Louis in 1698 on a 
mission for which he was little fitted, for it required states- 
manlike tact and sagacity, a fine temper, and watchful 
patience. ‘The unhappy Charles IJ. of Spain was pining 
away; the great question of the Spanish Succession was 
opening a vista of trouble for Europe; and the hope of 
effecting a pacific settlement had weighed with William ITI. 
and Louis alike in bringing a protracted war to a close. 
Villars was despatched to Vienna with orders to observe and 
report what he saw and heard at the Imperial Court; and 
he was ere long involved in the maze of intrigues and nego- 
tiations of a world-wide diplomacy. He remained at Vienna 
for three years; and his experiences add a good deal to our 
knowledge about an eventful crisis in the affairs of Europe 
and, in other respects, possess much interest. He has skil- 
fully delineated the chief men of the Empire, but we have 
only space for his sketch of Leopold—a portrait, we think, 
somewhat too flattering :— 


‘The appearance of this Sovereign was very disagreeable, but he had 
great qualities, much intelligence, sound judgement, rectitude, piety, 
and the habit of attending to affairs of State. All that could be 
laid to his charge was that he wanted decision of character ; for, though 
his opinions were often more correct than those of his ministers, he 
distrusted his own capacity, and for this reason invariably deferred to 
the majority at the council board. Though the Emperor was driven 
from his capital, and often brought to the lowest point of fortune, his 
reign was glorious, and he extended the hereditary dominions of his 
crown, and made conquests more largely than most of his pre- 
decessors.’ 


At Vienna, Villars employed the means which he had turned 
to such good account at Munich: he made the acquaintance 
of Dorothy von Thaun, the mistress of the young King of 
the Romans—the Emperor Joseph of a later day; but this 
‘commerce,’ he tells us, was not ‘ important,’ for the lady 
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had sense, and the Prince ‘knew nothing.’ In the following 
year the royal lover married; and we cannot forbear to quote 
this anecdote characteristic of the morality of that age in 
high places :— 


‘The entry in state of the Queen of the Romans was preceded by a 
journey which the King made the day before, in order to visit the 
Princess at a place two leagues from Vienna, where she had been stay- 
ing. This journey was regulated by strict etiquette. The Prince set 
off from Vienna on horseback, forty postilions with their cornets going 
before him, and the grand master of posts at their head. The great 
officers and nobles designated for the honour followed in his train. All 
the world were at the balconies and windows of Vienna, which had 
been decked out with carpeting for the Prince’s return; and he came 
back by the street where his mistress lived, though this was not the 
shortest way. As they passed by her door the postilions cracked their 
whips and redoubled the sound of their cornets; the King of the 

tomans made more noise than anyone else. The Marquis de Villars 
was at the time with Mademoiselle von Thaun; she seemed highly 
pleased at these attentions, but the Empress disapproved of them.’ 


The palace of the dying monarch of Spain, as is well 
known, was the centre, for months, of one of the most 
revolting intrigues in history. We shall not describe the 
unscrupulous factions which struggled to extort from the 
weakness of Charles a disposition of his immense inheritance 
—the Queen’s mother suspected of murderous crime, the 
Queen watching for her husband’s last hour, and Portocarrero 
the worst figure of all; the scene is an impressive episode 
in Macaulay’s narrative. Villars informs us that the par- 
tisans of Austria and France sought each to gain over the 
Queen to their side, by offering her the hand of the heir 
of their respective crowns before her wretched consort had 
ceased to breathe. The following is new to us, and we can 
scarcely believe it :— 


‘The chief resources of the Imperial ministers lay in the disposition 
of the Queen, wholly devoted to the House of Austria; but they were 
somewhat troubled when informed from Madrid that the Marquis de 
Harcourt, in order to win that princess, had proposed to her marriage 
with his Highness the Dauphin. They, to counteract this, spoke of 
marrying the Queen to the King of the Romans. The difference of age 
was great, but the party that desired to adopt these means to retain the 
Queen on the side of the Emperor said, on the question of this disparity, 
that she was only three years older than the Princess of Hanover, whose 
engagement to the King of the Romans had been decided on.’ * 





* We cannot find any corroboration of this statement of Villars. 
The Dauphin died in 1711, at the age of fifty. 
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Villars was scarcely a match for the astute statesmen who 
directed the policy of the House of Hapsburg. He detested 
the Dutch, despised William III., had a lively sense of the 
august name of the Empire, and lived on excellent terms 
with the Imperial chiefs, young Eugéne of Savoy and Louis 
of Baden; and he was induced to believe, by mere hints 
and gossip, that Leopold desired to arrange with Louis an 
amicable division of the whole Spanish dominions. He 
reported, in this sense, for months to Versailles; but the 
King, better advised by Pomponne and Torey, and not with- 
out political insight himself, went steadily on with the 
negotiations at Loo, and rightly judged that the Austrian 
overtures were a device to arouse the suspicions of William. 
We shall not dwell on the two Partition Treaties ; and there 
is no reason to doubt that both Louis and William were 
really eager to effect a settlement that would save Europe 
from a general war by an equitable distribution of the king- 
doms and provinces which constituted the great monarchy 
of Spain. Probably, however, neither had said the last 
word ; it is questionable, for instance, if the sagacious head 
of the two chief maritime Powers would have been satisfied 
with the cession to France of Naples and Sicily—for this 
would have made France dominant in the Mediterranean, in 
spite of all that England and the States could do—and 
Savoy was offered as an equivalent in exchange. French 
historians, however, who charge William with insincerity in 
this great matter, must know that the charge can be re- 
torted more plausibly against Louis himself; for, while 
Tallard was negotiating at Loo, the King certainly lent an 
ear to proposals to make over, by a coup d'état, Spain and 
the Indies to one of his youthful grandsons. Villars is 
explicit in this particular :— 


‘The King, having been apprised of the language held by the ambas- 
sador of Spain at Vienna, ordered Villars to demand from him the 
names of the Spanish grandees who, in order to avoid the dismember- 
ment of the Monarchy, would have sufficient courage to secure their 
country against such a fate. In truth, to assert that the Spanish nation 
would entrust its fortunes to a grandson of the King rather than to any 
other prince, was mere vague talk, and gave no information sufficient 
for a real policy. If, therefore, such a proposal was to be seriously 
considered, the names and the influence of the leaders of the national 
party must be made known.’ 


Louis, however, certainly acted in good faith in nego- 
tiating the Partition Treaties; he wholly distrusted the 
Austrian Cabinet, and it was not until the last moment that, 
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in an inauspicious hour, he accepted ‘Spain and the Indies’ 
for the Duke of Anjou. As late as June, 1700, Villars 
wrote as follows :— 


‘The Marquis de Villars received a despatch from the King, dated 
June 16. It expressed a clear opinion that the Emperor was not 
acting fuirly towards his Majesty ; that the proposal to treat directly 
with France was rather due to a secret intention of disassociating the 
King from the English and Dutch policy than to a sincere desire to 
divide the dominions of Spain with the King; that the Emperor’s purpose 
was to avail himself of the supposed resolution of the King of Spain to 
declare the Archduke his heir. . . . The Royal Houses of France and of 
Austria had been irreconcileable enemies for many years. The war 
that had just come to an end had not dissipated this distrust, and this 
prevented an alliance which, nevertheless, in the opinion of the Marquis 
de Villars, was more really sought by the Emperor than Frenchmen 
could be induced to believe,’ 


Villars, when made aware of his master’s policy, did all 
that he could to persuade Leopold to accept the second, and 
final, Partition Treaty. He was, however, acting against 
the grain, and was neither an adroit nor a fortunate envoy. 
He had made an enemy of the Emperor’s eldest son, through 
a quarrel with the chief adviser of the prince; and his 
petulant arrogance had made him disliked in the august 
circle of the Imperial Court. A series of negotiations fol- 
lowed, in which the question of accepting the proposed 
arrangement was debated by the chief men of the Empire. 
The attitude of Leopold was dubious and weak; he hesi- 
tated, and permitted matters to drift ; but he did not seriously 
entertain the notion of consenting to the Partition Treaty, 
and to the dismemberment of the Spanish Monarchy. A 
great majority of his council were of the same mind, one 
minister, Kaunitz, alone doubting; and Villars was wholly 
in error in thinking that the Emperor was at this time dis- 
posed to negotiate in good faith with the King for dividing 
the dominions of Spain between Austria and France. The 
editor of this work thus sums up the facts :-— 

‘Villars gives it to be understood that, had he been a free agent, he 
would have concluded a treaty with Austria far more beneficial to 
France than the partition arranged by the King with the maritime 
Powers, and war would have been avoided. Louis XIV. and Torcy, 
on the other hand, were convinced that Austria would not treat, and 
this conviction led them to the proposed partition. . . . With the ex- 
ception of Kaunitz, and perhaps Waldstein, the chamberlain, the rest 
of the ministers followed the lead of the Emperor and the King of the 
Romans, and these would not treat with France. Leopold, an irresolute 
nature, and a fatalist, never authorised any official proposals ; the over- 
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tures made to Villars were mainly hints intended to find out what the 


real policy of France was, and to disturb the alliance of the maritime 
Powers.’ 


The truth is that the Imperial council, and Leopold him- 
self, reckoned too confidently on the supremacy of the 
Austrian faction at Madrid, and were not kept thoroughly 
aware of the true state of affairs. The Emperor was con- 
vinced that Charles II. would bequeath the whole Spanish 
Monarchy to the Archduke: he felt assured that England 
and the States would never allow the prize to fall to Louis ; 
his ministers were of the same mind; and he merely trifled 
with the statesmen at Versailles, turned a deaf ear to the 
pleading of Villars, and neglected opportunities to make his 
interests and authority felt at the Spanish Court. This 
policy of carelessness was very unwise in dealing with the 
diplomatists of France; and Villars describes what surprise 
and alarm prevailed at Vienna when the news arrived that 
the Duke of Anjou had been declared the Sovereign of the 
whole dominions of Spain, and how the Imperial generals 


murmured against supineness that had led to such disastrous 
results :— 


‘ The depression of spirit that was visible at the Court corresponded 
to the event; and the generals who, when informed of the Partition 
Treaty, had urged that an army should be despatched to Italy, said, 
with every appearance of truth, that if the ministers of the late King 
of Spain, who had induced him to deprive the princes of his House of 
his entire succession, had seen a part of the Monarchy in the possession 
of the Emperor, they would have raised difficulties against giving the 
remaining parts to a French prince; and that, even though the hope 
of keeping the whole Monarchy under our crown should have been 
frustrated, the King of Spain would never have made such a will.’ 


The Emperor, rushing from one extreme to the other, 


thought only of war at any price, and the King of the 
Romans concurred in this view :— 


‘The Emperor was set upon war, even though all Europe should 
forsake him, and he assured his ministers with a passionate resolution, 
alien from his phlegmaticnature, that posterity should never have to lay 
it to his charge that the whole Spanish Monarchy should pass away 
from his House without blood being shed; that, rather than consent, 
he would let his armies perish and lose his dominions—in a word, 


that he would make the greatest efforts to regain the inheritance of his 
fathers.’ 


William ITI., however, indignant as he was at the conduct 
of Louis in its latest phase—‘ Your master is acting after his 
‘ kind,’ was the bitter remark he made to Tallard—was not 
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ready for the field at this moment, and was even unwilling— 
his last hour was at hand—to involve Europe again in an 
internecine conflict. This remark of Villars is in the main 
correct; and an affront to the King and the people of Eng- 
land—the fatal unwisdom of Louis XIV. in recognising the 
Pretender as James III.—was needed to provoke the final 
rupture :— 

‘The Emperor was very impatient to hear from England, and a 
courier from Count Wratislaw arrived on February 10. He announced 
that the King of England had admitted that France had led him astray 
and deceived him. It is certain, at least, that, when apprised of the 
acceptance of the bequest of Spain, this prince was, so to speak, struck 
down and terrified. He desired peace; his health was gone, and his 
influence in England had fallen so low that his death proved a loss to 
France. In effect, his authority had been so weakened that he could 
not have induced Engiand to bear the charges afterwards lavished by 


the nation on a queen directed by very capable statesmen and mortal 
enemies of France.’ 


Villars claimed credit with the King and his council for 
diplomatic address in this mission, and especially for causing 
the Imperial armies to be retarded in their descent upon 
Italy. But he had really been a failure all through, and 
fora time he was out of favour at Versailles. He indig- 
nantly protested against this disgrace, and thus describes 
his parting from Eugéne, who, for some reason, was also 
disliked at Vienna. The friends, having each risen to the 
height of fame, were to meet again, like Homeric cham- 
pions, ‘on the ridges of war,’ in a tremendous conflict :— 

‘ As he was bidding farewell to Prince Eugéne, who was leaving to 
take the command of the Emperor’s army in Italy, expressions of the 
esteem and the friendship each felt for the other were exchanged. The 
people at Court, astonished at such assurances on the part of soldiers 
about to engage in war, asked the Prince and Villars how they could so 
like each other with their hands, as it were, on their pistols. “Gen- 
tlemen,” said the Marquis de Villars, “I reckon upon the kindness of 
Prince Eugéne, and I am sure that he wishes me everything that is 
good, as, on my side, I wish him the prosperous fortune he deserves, 
excepting always my master’s interests. But shall I tell you where the 


real enemies of Prince Eugéne are to be found? At Vienna; and mine 
are at Versailles.”’’ 


Ere long Europe was to be involved in the agony of the 
War of the Spanish Succession. The theatre of the conflict 
was almost the same as it had been in 1688-97; the shock 
of battle was heard from the Scheldt to the Danube; and 
the Mediterranean and the Atlantic became the scenes of 
great naval encounters. Judging from the past, it would 
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have appeared probable that France would in the long run 
triumph ; she had now the resources of Spain on her 
side, and Bavaria, which in the preceding war had given its 
support to the league against her, had become an ally which 
divided Germany, and threw the Empire open to French 
invasion. The conditions of the strife had been, however, 
changed ; and the supremacy of France, which had remained 
unquestioned even after the concessions of Louis at Ryswick, 
was effaced for eighty years at the Peace of Utrecht, after a 
series of calamities which had brought the Monarchy of the 
Great King wellnigh to destruction. The causes of this 
revolution are the most impressive lessons to be gathered 
from this great passage of history. It was not only—or 
even, perhaps, mainly—that military capacity, which for two 
generations had been almost wholly engrossed by France, 
was now largely possessed by the Grand Alliance, and that 
illustrious chiefs directed the armies of England, of Austria, 
and of the lesser States of Germany. Denain and Almanza 
were as decisive as Ramillies, Turin, and even Blenheim ; 
Vendome, despite his vices and foibles, proved quite able to 
cope with Eugéne; and, if Marlborough’s genius was per- 
haps unrivalled, both Villars and Berwick were great com- 
manders. The true reasons of the success of the allies and 
of the disasters of France are to be found in circumstances 
more permanent than the mere results of victories, or the 
qualities of warriors, however eminent. The revolution of 
1688 had done its work in England; the power of the 
nation, no longer paralysed by faction or weakened by a bad 
Government, and quickened by the influences of extended 
freedom, had made an extraordinary and rapid advance ; and 
the England of Anne, of Godolphin, of Somers, united with 
Scotland, and with Ireland at her feet, was an enemy of a 
far more formidable kind than the England of James II. or 
even of William III. On the other hand, the France of the 
youth and early manhood of Louis XIV. was now in decline, 
and was exhibiting the consequences which despotic rule, 
however august or successful for a time, has repeatedly en- 
tailed on that noble country. The King had lost the energy 
of his prime ; the great statesmen and administrators who 
had been formed in the generation that had beheld Richelieu, 
could not grow up in the atmosphere of Versailles ; and the 
government of France, at a tremendous crisis, had passed 
from the hands of Colbert and Louvois to mere court 
favourites of the type of Chamillart. The results were seen 
in the disorganisation of the State, inthe gradual diminution 
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of its effective strength, in the elevation of men like Vil- 
leroy, mere knights of the boudoir, to supreme command, 
and in the decay of the military resources of France; and 
the nation which for nearly thirty years had defied the 
efforts of banded Europe was brought in 1712 to the verge 
of ruin. Nor was this all: the folly of fanatical power had 
deprived Franee of the very best elements of her national 
life, by the shameful proscription and banishment of the 
oppressed Huguenots; and she was rent asunder by a 
Calvinist La Vendée in the great hour of trial of Blenheim 
and Ramillies. Despotism, it should be added, had destroyed 
the tree in its violent efforts to pluck the fruits; the later 
years of the war saw France a land of desolation and an 
insolvent State; and, though history admires the colossal 
efforts she made, not without marked success, to regain her 
grandeur at the last moment, the peace left her a defeated 
Power inclined on that fatal slope of events which had the 
catastrophe of 1792 at its end. 

In this mighty contest the art of war completely emerged 
from its late eclipse, and great achievements were seen 
which recalled the era of Turenne and the heroic Gustavus. 
Marlborough has not been surpassed in the skill which 
directs the movements of troops on the field of battle; un- 
erring insight and perfect judgement have never been more 
conspicuously displayed than on the memorable days of 
Blenheim and Ramillies. The strategic genius of the re- 
nowned Englishman is more questionable, and was never 
allowed free scope, owing to the interference of Dutch depu- 
ties and the jealousies of an immense coalition; but the 
march from the Moselle to the Danube was a combination 
of the highest order, and an attentive student of Marl- 
borough’s campaigns will perceive that his constant object 
was to neglect secondary for main ends, to invade France 
in her vital parts, not to waste time in besieging fortresses ; 
and this is the distinctive strategy of Turenne and Napoleon. 
Though wholly inferior to his great colleague, Eugéne finely 
illustrated his sublime art by his movements in Italy, and 
upon the Adige, and by his exploits against the Turks in 
Hungary; and his march to join Marlborough—the prelude 
to Blenheim—was an inspiration of no common genius. 
Nor was the science of war without worthy exponents on 
the side of the successors of Turenne and Condé. The opera- 
tions of Vendéme in Italy are notable for their insight and 
vigour; Berwick gained enduring fame at Almanza by a 
movement like the great charge of Blenheim; and his cam- 
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paigns on the frontier of Portugal, his sieges of Barcelona 
and Nice, remarkable for self-reliance and skill, and his 
defence of France amidst the Alpine passes, are striking 
instances of ability in command. Among the French chiefs, 
however, the art was seen in its grandest developement in 
the hands of Villars. Malplaquet—that Gravelotte of the 
eighteenth century, but there was no Bazaine to deface the 
lilies—is a defensive battle of the highest order; Denain 
reveals extraordinary energy and power; and the stand made 
by Villars on the edge of the Sarre is a wonderful specimen 
of boldness in war. To Villars, too, belongs a conception, 
the finest of the whole contest, and, by the admission of his 
ablest foe, capable of execution without real difficulty; and 
had his counsels in 1703 been followed, the Monarchy of the 
Hapsburgs would have perhaps fallen and the fortunes of 
Europe been suddenly changed. 

The failure of Villars in his late mission had made him 
less than ever a favourite at Versailles; and some time 
elapsed before he attained his true position as a leader in 
war. He served in Italy as a subordinate in the campaign 
of 1701; and, characteristically, the Memoirs abound in 
criticisms of Catinat and other French chiefs, and in eulo- 
gies on Amadeus of Savoy, whose treacherous cunning he 
could not see through. In the following year the necessities 
of the State placed him at the head of a French army, 
though the coveted béton was still withheld, and his great 
merits were scarcely recognised. The war had already proved 
disastrous to Louis; Marlborough had made great conquests 
along the Lower Meuse; Catinat was held in check by 
superior forces and stood timidly on the defensive in Alsace; 
operations in Italy had been confined to a game of man- 
cuvres between Eugéne and Vendéme ; a great naval reverse 
was impending ; and the French armies had not been able to 
enter Germany and to join hands with the Bavarian Elector, 
exposed for months to the efforts of Austria and the rest of 
the Empire. The situation is thus described by Villars, but 
he anticipates the destruction of the French fleet at Vigo, 
in order to heighten the effect of the picture :— 


‘The Elector had exposed his whole dominions to the forces of the 
Emperor, whose generals expected to make them good winter quarters. 
The armies in Flanders were driven back by Marlborough, whose 
trumpeters announced, day after day, to Marshal Boufflers, the fortresses 
about to be attacked. In Italy the success of the battle of Luzzara 
had been doubtful, though the army commanded by the King of Spain 
was very superior in numbers to that of Prince Eugéne. The fleets of 
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France and of Spain, under the orders of Chiateaurenaud, Vice- Admiral 
of France, had been burned at Vigo; and at the same time the army 
of Germany, entrenched within the fortifications of Strasburg, made 


5? 
the position of affairs disastrous to the cause of the Two Crowns.’ 


Villars is incorrect when he says in his Memoirs that he 
was made commander-in-chief of the army on the Rhine; 
but he directed the movements of the French in the field, 
for Catinat had been ordered to remain at Strasburg. The 
inspiration of a superior mind was quickly seen in the ope- 
rations of the French. Making a demonstration down the 
stream at Strasburg, Villars threw a bridge across the Rhine 
near Huningen, and, without waiting to draw in his detach- 
ment—a mistake which Turenne would not have committed 
—he forced the passage of the river and fell on the enemy, 
under Louis of Baden, in camp near Friedlingen. The French 
carried the heights at the first rush, but their discipline had 
been relaxed by ill-fortune: a sudden panic struck the ad- 
vancing columns, and it required the energy and presence 
of mind of Villars, aided by a fine cavalry charge in the 
plain, to avert a disaster for a moment imminent. The vic- 
tory, however, was brilliant and complete; and Villars takes 
care to sing his own praises and to keep out of sight his 


undoubted error in not summoning to the field the troops 
left at Strasburg. 


‘We have dwelt upon this action, and on what led to it, in order to 
show that operations, declared by everyone to be impossible, succeeded 
owing to perseverance, skill, and firmness. The problem was to pass 
the Rhine in the presence of a more powerful army, in a very strong 
position, and commanded by the Prince of Baden, the greatest general 


of the Empire. The result, considered in all its circumstances, must be 
deemed extraordinary.’ 


Villars at last received the reward he had longed for, 
and was enrolled among the marshals of France. His pro- 
ject in crossing the Rhine had been to support the Elector; 
but he had already begun to distrust that prince, and he 
returned into Alsace to recruit his army. To effect the 
desired junction and to reach the Bavarian plains was his 
first object for the campaign of the next year; and with this 
end in view he wished to attack and occupy the great 
stronghold of Kehl, which, placed on the confluence of the 
Rhine and the Kintzig, commanded the approaches into the 
south of Germany, through the difficult region of the Black 
Forest. The operations that followed showed wonderful 
energy, and the self-reliance, daring, and insight that are 
the gifts only of great captains. Crossing the Rhine in 
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February 1703, Villars defiled under the guns of Brisach 
and Fribourg, seized the course of the Kintzig by forced 
marches, and at the close of the month had invested Kehl, 
already confident that the prize was secure. The fortress 
was one of the first order; it had been lately strength- 
ened by Vauban. The great engineer had declared that 
a siege would require six weeks of open trenches; and 
peremptory injunctions were sent from Versailles directing 
Villars how to conduct the attack. Villars, however, was 
not unskilled in the art. Availing himself, with sound 
judgement, of an advantage caused by the fall of the Rhine, 
he assailed the defences at a vulnerable point, and, in fact, 
took their whole line in reverse; and the place surrendered 
in less than a fortnight, the French commander-in-chief 
having led his troops, in a final struggle, with his wonted 
dash and courage. His real claims to renown in this siege 
were, however, to be found in the skill and decision he had 
shown in rejecting mere general rules not applicable in the 
instance before him; and he justly made these remarks to 
Chamillart :— 


I have received the letter of the 5th, which you did me the honour 
to write. I find in it two lines in your own hand. You say that his 
Majesty’s orders are to follow in all respects the plans of M. de Vauban. 
I am rejoiced, in the interest of the King’s service, that these orders did 
not arrive sooner. As I had the honour to inform his Majesty, when I 
was made aware of these plans, I wrote that, admirable as might be the 
advice of M. de Vauban, I would not have followed it. It would have 
been otherwise had I had a positive command from the King... . I 
know that certain marshals, whom I shall not name, and certain 
Austrians, whom I shall not name either, have said that my presump- 
tion was extravagant, and that I should make capital mistakes. . . . 
Nevertheless the siege was conducted as it ought to have been, and 
operations of a different kind might have failed.’ 


Villars sought but did not obtain the title of duke and 
peer for this great achievement. He recrossed the Rhine to 
strengthen his army, to the annoyance of the strategists of 
Versailles impatient to see him join the Elector; but he 
treated these critics with silent scorn, and steadily matured 
his intended projects. He was again on the German bank 
of the river towards the end of February 1703; and his pre- 
parations were made for a campaign which, had his counsels 
been followed, would have proved a masterpiece. The army 
he commanded, the Memoirs say, was very different from the 
well-tried legions he had seen, in youth, in the hand of 
Turenne; it had lost the celerity of those wars of marches, 
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and it had become enervated and even demoralised. The 
first care of Villars was to restore the discipline of his troops 
and to make his ascendency felt. He accomplished this by a 
judicious blending of rigour with appeals to the honour of 
the men; and, though murmurs were heard in the camp, he 
advanced boldly into the defiles and the hills which separate 
the valleys of the Rhine and the Danube. He had left the 
Black Forest behind by the second week of May, and joined 
the Elector round the walls of Ehingen; and he had soon 
formed a plan for the campaign which marks him out as a 
really great strategist. At this moment the Elector and 
Villars were in the heart of Germany with 40,090 men ; the 
enemies in their front were a mere weak detachment; Louis 
of Baden, with the main Imperial army, was far away on the 
Rhine near Rastadt, and was menaced by Tallard from the 
verge of Alsace ; and Eugéne was held, in Italy, in check by 
Vendéme at the head of largely superior forces. In these 
circumstances Villars proposed that the Elector and part of 
the chief French army should secretly and swiftly descend 
the Danube, should join a Bavarian contingent on the Inn; 
and then, having seized Passau and Lintz, should rapidly 
advance and capture Vienna, bringing Leopold to bay in the 
very seat of the Empire. The rest of the French army was 
to remain in Bavaria in order to secure the communications 
with the Rhine; and this grand movement was to be sus- 
tained by Tallard throwing a force across the river from 
Alsace, and by troops from Italy sent over the Brenner. 
Villars thus describes this magnificent project :— 

‘ Marshal Villars resolved, in order to conceal his purpose as long as 
was possible, to extend his men in quarters as far as Ulm, as though 
his principal object had been to re-establish his wearied cavalry. It 
was then arranged that the Elector should spend some days at Munich, 
that the Bavarian army should spread itself along the Danube from 
Ulm to Ratisbon, and that about the lst of June the infantry of the 
Elector, and a considerable detachment from the French army, should 
embark in the boats, of which there was an abundance in the towns 
along the Danube as far as Ratisbon, and should descend on Passau, 
meeting troops belonging to the Elector on the Inn, and all the 
necessary artillery which was at Braunau, a fortified post on the Inn. 
By carrying out this project Passau would certainly be taken within 
three days; Lintz, as weak a place, would fall, and Vienna could 
thence be quickly reached. Marshal Villars, who had lived for three 
years in this capital of the Empire, knew better than anyone how easy 
this conquest would be.’ 


Villars, too, like Napoleon in another age, distinctly per- 
ceived that the march on Vienna, the valley of the Danube 
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having been once mastered, could not be prevented even by 
a powerful enemy, especially if he was on an exterior line. 


‘The Prince of Baden would have no fortress and no waterway 
along the Danube; he would be obliged to march slowly on Vienna 
and to keep his army concentrated, while Marshal Villars, in possession 
of the river, would move his infantry and munitions of war down its 
course. Covered by the Danube, he would observe all the movements 
of the Prince, who, as we said, would be compelled to move with all 
his forces on a single front, because, should he divide them, in order to 
march more quickly and to obtain other advantages, Marshal Villars, 
master of the strong places and the bridges on the Danube, could cross 
the stream and attack him in detail. As is well known, once the 
islands on the Danube opposite Vienna and the position called 
Leopoldstadt are occupied by an enemy, the city cannot be relieved.’ 


The memorable campaign of 1809 conclusively proves 
that the conception of Villars could have been carried out in 
1703; and this, indeed, was acknowledged by Eugéne ina 
conversation many years afterwards. 

‘The Emperor Leopold thought Vienna was so certain to fall that 
he was about to leave it. . . . Prince Eugéne fortunately was on the 
spot to prevent him, at the very time when Marshal Villars proposed 
the operation in question. The only troops ready to defend the city 
were a few recruits on the way to join their regiments. “ Undoubtedly,” 
said Prince Eugene, “the peril is great; but if your Majesty leave 
“ Vienna, this will make the enemy adopt a design which perhaps he 
“ has not really formed.” . .. The Prince told Marshal Villars this 
at Rastadt in the presence of several general officers. The capture of 
Vienna may be considered to have been assured.’ 


The grand idea of Villars was not realised owing to 
jealousies, animosities, and errors of all kinds. The Elector 
at first accepted the project; but he hesitated to attempt 
the march on Vienna, and before long he proposed to invade 
the Tyrol. Villars chafed angrily, but could not interfere, 
and the expedition proved a complete failure, the Tyrolese 
having risen toa man to defend their mountains and the 
domains of the Hapsburgs. Precious weeks were lost in this 
false movement, and meantime, with that jealous selfishness 
so characteristic of French chiefs in war, Tallard showed no 
inclination to cross the Rhine, and Vendéme delayed to ad- 
vance from Italy. Villars bitterly comments on this con- 
duct ; but he was not free from the same faults himself. 

‘The French generals, thinking of their petty interests, lost a great 
opportunity, and the Elector of Bavaria in his turn rejecting sound 
views, the marshal was not able to carry out his designs and to 
conduct operations which would have laid the Empire prostrate, and 
forced the Emperor to accept the harshest conditions of peace.’ 
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Meanwhile, shaking himself free from Tallard, Prince 
Louis of Baden had reached the Danube, and come into line 
with Count Styrum at the head of part of the Imperial 
forces. Villars crossed the river, holding a strong position 
between Dillingen and the important point of Donauworth ; 
and, anticipating the purpose of his most active enemy, 
entreated the Elector to occupy Augsburg and secure the 
line of communication with the Rhine. The Prince, how- 
ever, seized this great strategic centre; and the Elector, 
having refused to second the French commander in an offen- 
sive movement, Villars passionately entreated to be relieved 
from his charge. 

‘The obstacles which the Elector was constantly opposing to the 
execution of the greatest and wisest projects, his obstinacy in preventing 
an attack on the Prince of Baden, his refusal to make himself master 
of Augsburg when this was in his power, his levity as regards the 
plan of marching on Passau, which would have ruined the Empire, 
and of which he at last approved—all this so exasperated Marshal 
Villars that he urgently asked to be allowed to leave the army.” 


Villars had now an enemy in his front and his rear, and 
he had little hope of support from his colleagues; but he 
recurred for a moment to his great project. Hungary had 
broken out in furious revolt, and Villars proposed to hold 
Baden in check, and, taking advantage of the diversion in 
the east, to march without loss of time on Vienna. The 
plan was daring in the extreme, but might have proved 
successful. 

¢ « Well,” said Marshal Villars, “ we must extricate ourselves from 
our present situation by taking a decisive step. But keep a secret, 
what you have never done before. You have thirty-three battalions, 
the King has fifty; you have forty-five squadrons, the King sixty. 
Let us make two armies. It is possible to defend Bavaria with one ; 
let the other march into the Austrian dominions. You will meet 
30,000 Hungarians in rebellion. An army of the enemy must be 
directed to defend Austria; and meanwhile the Duke of Burgundy, 
who has taken Brisach and has no foe in his front, will invade the 
Empire.”’ 

The Elector refused to carry out a plan to which, as was 
his wont, he had at first assented. Villars made a rapid 
march towards the Danube, fell in full force on the army of 
Styrum, as we have seen, separated from that of Baden, and 
routed it in the plains of Hochstadt, not far from the cele- 
brated field of Blenheim. He now sought to regain his 
communications with France, in the hope that Tallard was 
not distant; and he proposed to enter Swabia and to seize 
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Memmingen on the way to the Black Forest and the Rhine. 
The Elector, however, had made up his mind to winter in 
Bavaria, and would not move, and Villars, after an angry 
scene, threw up his command and set off for Versailles. 


‘Js it possible,” said the marshal, “that all the advice I have 
given your Highness has made no impression, and that I am so 
unfortunate that I cannot persuade you to adopt the only course that 
can lead us to success in this war?” The Elector replied “ that he 
considered his proposals the more reasonable of the two.” “I must 
then,” said the marshal, “ tell you what I mean to do. The King’s 
army will march to-morrow morning on Memmingen.” At these 
words the Elector tossed his hat and wig in the air, and protested that 
he had commanded an Imperial army with the Duke of Lorraine, a 
great general, and that he had never received such treatment.’ 


Villars was badly treated in this campaign, and was not 
properly supported at Versailles. His project was a con- 
ception of genius, but was not appreciated in the royal 
councils ; Vendéme and Tallard were not directed to second 
his efforts, as should have been done, and the Elector was 
permitted to cross his purposes, and to frustrate strategy of 
the highest order. Villars, however, was largely to blame 
himself: he was constantly quarrelling with the Elector’s 
ministers, whom he describes as common swindlers and 
rogues; he treated the Elector and his consort with con- 
tempt, and his insolence and impatience were so provoking 
that the Prince at last could not endure his company. 
Marlborough, in his place, we can scarcely doubt, would 
have planned the decisive march on Vienna; but probably, 
too, he would have carried out the project, so immense was 
the influence of the great Englishman, due to admirable 
tact and a perfect temper. 

The campaign of 1703 was a grand opportunity lost to 
France; and, though Villars is blind to his own short- 
comings, he is perfectly correct in this observation :— 


‘Marshal Villars repeatedly urged the King to compel MM. de 
Vendome and de Tallard to co-operate in the invasion of the Empire ; 
so convinced was he that, if the war was maintained with all the 
means at the disposal of the King’s generals, the Emperor would be 
forced to sue for peace. This truth is so plainly disclosed in the 
despatches of Marshal Villars, and by the Court, that one is amazed it 
did not make a stronger impression. Instead of accepting it, faults, 
partly due to the weakness of the minister, caused many of the mis- 
fortunes of a war which might have terminated in 1703, and did not 
until 1714.’ 


The Elector and his surroundings are thus described by 
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Villars; obviously no good could come out of relations be- 
tween these personages and their enraged critic :— 

‘ I profess, sire, provided he does not employ his troops against your 
Majesty, I think his reconciliation with the Emperor would do us 
more good than harm. Not only does he talk of new subsidies, of 
compensation for his losses—these are all caused by his own faults and 
the treachery of his ministers—he makes a bad use of the enormous 
sums he has obtained from your Majesty and the King of Spain... . 
His chief minister, M. de Leydel, is an excellent Austrian; so are the 
others; and he starves the war and wastes—being charged with the 
care of the Elector’s palaces—in useless extravagance what the neces- 
sities of war require. . . . I could carry on the war in Germany more 
advantageously to your Majesty’s interests without than with the 
assistance of the Prince and his troops. ... The Elector owed 
Monasterol 900,000 francs Jost in gambling, 1,200,000 to Count Arco, 
as much to Bombarde, and other large sums to rogues in the service 
of the Prince; and these men thought only of paying themselves out 
of the contributions to the war.’ 


Villars was for some months in disgrace at Versailles after 
his quarrel with the Bavarian Elector. He had consolations 
in a young and lovely wife, though jealousy ere long 
embittered his marriage; the rival of Marlborough, unlike 
the great Duke, was anything but a docile husband, and 
the maréchale, a brilliant coquette, had little in common 
with Sarah Jennings. In 1704 Villars was sent by the King 
on a mission in which the finest qualities of his character 
were conspicuously displayed. For some years the down- 
trodden Huguenots of Languedoc had been in open revolt; 
and the great mountainous tract of the Cevennes—the 
country of the famous Henri de Rohan—had become the 
scene of a rising scarcely less perilous than the insurrection 
which, led by Racoczy, was shaking the Empire in the wilds 
of Hungary. Bands of half-armed peasants, maddened by 
their wrongs, descended from the fortresses of this Alpine 
region upon the rich cities and lands of the plain; and from 
Montpellier to Nismes the name of the Camisards—the pro- 
totypes of the Irish Whiteboys—had become a word of wide- 
spread terror. The movement had gained such vast pro- 
portions that the allies were about to support it, and to 
throw soldiers into the insurgent districts; and merciless 
cruelties of fire and sword, wholesale massacres, deportations, 
and hangings, had hitherto completely failed to arrest it. 
Villars was given a free hand to deal with the outbreak ; 
and, as we have said, the choice was fortunate. Like most 
great soldiers he had strong human sympathies; like Turenne 
he had wholly disapproved of the persecution of the injured 
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Huguenots ; like his best successors in another age of trouble 
he abhorred terrorism and remorseless tyranny. In coping 
with the rebellion of the Cevennes, Villars employed the 
means employed years afterwards by the illustrious Hoche in 
pacifying La Vendée. He put armed insurrection steadily 
down by scouring the country with small flying columns; 
but he made overtures to the chiefs of the rising and won 
Cavalier—a real hero—over ; he sternly repressed the bigoted 
fury of the seigneurs and priests thirsting for revenge; 
and, if he made examples to punish mere lawlessness, he con- 
ciliated the peasantry and tried to redress their grievances. 
In a few months he was able to report that Languedoc was 
almost at peace; and this success was one of his noblest 
triumphs. The Memoirs abound in curious details respect- 
ing the movement and its chief incidents: as in the case of 
other risings of the kind, the minds of men were thrown 
into a state of ecstasy, and fanaticism and superstition 
combined to discover miraculous portents and celestial 
visions. Villars tells this among other anecdotes :— 


‘Some of the enthusiasts pretended to perform miracles. A tall 
young woman who, it would seem, had her feet hardened with a 
composition that made them proof to flame, walked upon burning 
faggots, and prayed God that if the fire spared her this prodigy would 
convert the enemies of the Most High. We allowed them to say their 
prayers, but not to attempt miracles, because the multitude does not 
readily see through tricksters, and the Catholics of the district were 
disposed to believe in them.’ 


The heroism with which the Camisards endured the most 
barbarous punishments repeats the lessons taught by history 
in numberless instances of the kind, when human nature is 
upheld by a strong faith :-— 


‘ The firmness of these men as they received sentence of death and 
were marched to execution was astonishing. Maillet, in particular, 
went to his fate with a smile; he conversed with the attendants of the 
marshal, desired them to assure their master of his respect, and said 
that he knew what a good man he was, that he was convinced his 
death and that of his comrades would cause the marshal pain, and that 
he would pray God for him. This cheerful state of mind continued to 
the last. He begged the priest who was lecturing him to leave him 
alone; he encouraged his fellow-prisoners; and many strokes on the 
wheel did not prevent him speaking with the most firm constancy to 
his latest breath, and warning the priest to keep away. It is the 
simple truth that almost all these people displayed the same courage ; 
and it became necessary to beat drums during the executions to make 
it impossible for the spectators to hear what they said.’ 


The following is instructive, and partly explains how the 
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priests only made the rising worse, and a right-minded 
soldier restored peace :— 


‘When the province had become quiet Marshal Villars sought a 
conference with certain prelates and grand vicars, in order to arrange 
how the curés should manage the tender consciences of those who had 
not made a complete submission, though these heretics had not asked 
for any toleration for their faith. The bishops and the curés frankly 
acknowledged that not two out of a hundred of the “ newly converted ” 
were sincerely so. It was necessary, however, to marry them, and the 
curés refused to administer the sacrament of marriage to those who 
would not receive the Eucharist at their hands. These people, on the 
contrary, wished to be married and not to communicate. M. de Basville 
thought that they should be allowed to marry without making a point 
about the Eucharist. Marshal Villars was of the opinion that a heresy 
established for centuries is not destroyed in two or three generations, 
and that patience and moderation were preferable to an indiscreet zeal 
that only caused exasperation and had no moral effect.’ 


While this war of religion was being thus quenched, a 
terrible disaster had befallen France. The rout of Blenheim 
was largely due to faulty dispositions on the field of battle ; 
but, like most great defeats, it was also caused by superior 
strategy on the theatre of war. The peril of the Empire in 
the campaign of 1703, increased by the Hungarian rebellion, 
had turned the attention of the allies to Germany; and 
Marlborough, swaying the minds of men by the ascendency 
of commanding genius, had broken up from the Low Countries 
to bring aid to the hardly-pressed Emperor. He had crossed 
the Rhine and the Maine in June 1704, and was upon the 
Danube within fourteen days—a march of extraordinary 
celerity for that age; and, having effected his junction with 
Louis of Baden, had forced the line of the river at 
Donauworth; and, having defeated Marsin, the successor of 
Villars, and the Elector of Bavaria, on the Schellenberg 
heights, had carried the war into the heart of Bavaria. 
Meanwhile the French armies, no longer led by Turenne and 
Condé, or prepared by Louvois, had been late in taking the 
field; their chiefs, too, directed from Versailles, had waited 
upon their enemy’s movements, and July was nearly over 
before Tallard had crossed the Black Forest and joined hands 
with the Elector and Marsin around Augsburg, while Villeroy 
had only just passed the Rhine to observe Eugéne, who held 
the lines of Biihl, and covered the well-known avenue of 
French invasion from Kehl into the defiles of the Kinzig. 
The hostile armies were nearly matched, and the issue of the 
campaign was uncertain, when two capital mistakes, turned 
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to the best account by Eugéne and Marlborough, brought on 
the contest which effected the ruin of the French cause in 
Germany. Villeroy, ignorant and incapable, and puzzled 
besides by contradictory orders from Louis, hung around 
Strasbourg, in the valley of the Rhine; and this enabled 
Eugéne to abandon his lines, to cross the Franconian plains 
rapidly, and to unite with Marlborough, now falling back 
from Bavaria to the northern bank of the Danube. Mean- 
time the Elector, Tallard, and Marsin were on the march to 
the southern bank ; but as their forces were not nearly equal 
to those of Marlborough and Eugéne combined, Tallard urged 
that a battle should be avoided, and that demonstrations 
should only be made against the communications of the 
enemy with the Rhine. The Elector, however, smarting 
from the results of an invasion which had half ruined his 
State, rejected these obviously prudent councils ; and think- 
ing only of attaining the foe, called on his colleagues to 
follow his lead, and crossed the Danube in the second week 
of August. Eugéne and Marlborough advanced to attack 
him; and the contending armies met in the narrow lowlands 
which from Liitzingen stretch to the river near Blenheim. 
It is unnecessary to retrace the scenes of a battle known to 
every well-read student of war, and a remarkable event in 
the annals of Europe. Marlborough and Eugéne were 
superior in force; but Marlborough’s wonderful skill in the 
field was more than sufficient to assure victory. After 
demonstrations against the hostile line, he seized the vulner- 
able point of the allied position, and while Eugéne and 
Marsin were engaged on his right, threw an overwhelming 
force against Tallard’s centre, destroyed it after a stubborn 
defence, and then, rapidly turning against the French right, 
surrounded and crushed it by a finely combined effort. The 
victory was complete and decisive; Tallard and half his 
army were taken prisoners on the field; thousands of the 
routed French were lost in the Danube; and although the 
Elector and Marsin made good their retreat, the French were 
unable to make a further stand, and the invaders were quickly 
swept out of Germany. Blenheim, in fact, was the Sedan of 
that age: troops of the highest martial renown laid 
down their arms in the face of the foe; and the moral 
ascendency of half a century of triumphs in war passed 
suddenly away. 

The comments of Villars on this catastrophe, if stern and 
severe, deserve attention. The brave soldier justly con- 
demned the surrender of Tallard’s defeated wing; and 
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Frenchmen who have mourned the disaster of Sedan will do 
well to reflect on the following passage :— 


‘I perceive from your Jast letter that the public make excuses for 
the conduct of the twenty-five battalions of infantry and the four 
regiments of dragoons who gave themselves up as prisoners of war, 
while our left wing retreated almost intact. These sentiments have 
nothing in common with those of the Romans after the battle of Canne, 
who would not leave the defeated troops in Italy, nor with those of 
Curius, who would not retreat with the Gaulish horse, and said he 
would not appear before Cesar after having lost his legions. It is on 
such occasions that you should reply to weaklings, who assert that 
nothing better was possible— 

“ Qu’il mourit, 
Ou qu'un beau désespoir alors le secourfit.” 
Did not the Spanish infantry at Rocroy prefer death to a surrender? 
Ought not officers and men rather seek a glorious death, trying to 
force a way out with the bayonet, than incur the ignominy of perishing 
by misery and famine in prison? I feel shame at so cowardly a 
surrender, and grieve for the nation.’ 


Villars blamed the precipitate retreat from Germany ; 
and, recollecting the opportunity lost in 1703, censured the 
conduct of Tallard at that conjuncture :— 


‘ We are told that a great part of our army escaped, that the enemies 
by their own admission had lost 10,000 men, and that their loss at 
Donauworth had been considerable besides. Why were you compelled 
to evacuate the whole territory of the Empire? ... Oh, what a 
reverse this has been! M. de Chamillart feels it acutely when speaking 
of it, and the King is perfectly aware of the trouble in which he is 
involved. Marshal Tallard is paying dearly for his obstinacy in having 
never established his communications with me, and thus enabled us to 
be masters on the theatre of war in the Empire.’ 


The campaign of 1704 had been generally disastrous to 
France. The King of Portugal had joined the allies; the 
Archduke Charles had been proclaimed sovereign of Spain 
and the Indies at Madrid, and Gibraltar had yielded to 
English valour. The war had languished in the Low 
Countries, and in Italy had had no results; but the fall of 
Landau had exposed Alsace, and Marlborough, at the head 
of a victorious army, was in the Palatinate, with his advanced 
posts on the Sarre. But the Bourbon monarchy, unlike the 
Napoleonic dynasty, was not to be overthrown by one year 
of reverses; and Louis succeeded, by immense efforts, in 
repairing the losses of recent defeats, and opposed an un- 
broken front to the great league against France. In the 
peril of the State, Villars, like Turenne, was, spite of intrigues 
and disfavour at Court, forced into prominence by the stress 
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of events, and he was placed at the head of the chief army 
of France, assembled in Lorraine to resist invasion evidently 
imminent along the Rhenish frontier. The campaign that 
followed, though not marked by a grand conception, like 
that of 1703, gave signal proof of his great qualities, and is 
of singular interest to the student of modern war. Marl- 
borough had intended to invade France by the valleys of the 
Moselle and the Sarre, then, as always, a favourable line for 
an attack, and this great movement was to be supported by 
Louis of Baden from across the Rhine, the combined forces 
that were to enter Lorraine exceeding 120,000 men. The 
army of Villars—it had broken up from Metz—was not more 
than 60,000 strong; but it was in the hands of a real chief, 
and, after making incursions beyond the Sarre, and destroy- 
ing several hostile outposts, he concentrated it in a position 
of the most formidable kind, resting on the Moselle and the 
fortress of Sierck, and steadily resisted the advance of the 
allies, taking care, he especially notes, to avoid even the 
semblance of a mere passive defence, ‘ for this tends to dis- 
* courage Frenchmen.’ Marlborough was before him by the 
second week of June, with not less than 80,000 men, but his 
German colleague had not come up, and he hesitated to 
attack the French lines; and, after a pause of five long 
days, Villars, who had maintained his imposing attitude, 
perceived, with mingled surprise and delight, that the 
enemy’s columns were in full retreat. The stand made by 
the French: commander and the jealousies of a coalition had, 
in fact, baffled Marlborough’s projects for the campaign. 
Louis of Baden had kept aloof on the Rhine; the position 
of Villars, Marlborough thought, was too strong to be 
turned or forced ; and the war rolled off to the Low Countries, 
leaving the menaced frontier of Lorraine intact. 

This discomfiture—almost the only instance of failure in 
his splendid career—so exasperated Marlborough that he 
sent a message to his adversary to account for it. The 
contending chiefs had exchanged graceful courtesies, and 
one of Villars’s orderlies brought back this report, sent on to 
Versailles from the English camp :— 


‘ IT have the honour to inform your Majesty of what my trumpeter 
has told me. I questioned him carefully, and forbade him to tell an 
untruth. He assures me that the Duke of Marlborough, after paying 
me many compliments, said these very words: “ Tell Marshal Villars 
“that I am greatly vexed because the Prince of Baden has broken 
“ faith with me, and that I blame him for the miscarriage of our 
“ plans.” He has sent an aide-de-camp to the Emperor to complain. 
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All his generals are openly indignant with Prince Louis, and consider 
his conduct manifest treachery. Your Majesty will understand that 
I can scarcely believe my trumpeter’s story, but he declares he has 
repeated exactly the expressions of the Duke of Marlborough.’ 


We are convinced, for our part, that the messenger lied ; 
Marlborough would never have been so grossly imprudent. 

The triumph of Villars had, indeed, been great; but he 
took good care to sound his own praises, and seldom has the 
martial bird of France made a more boastful crowing :— 


‘I venture to hope that your Majesty will rejoice to hear that your 
enemies have retreated. Their retreat may be called disgraceful; 
their army, composed of many nations, which had intended to spread 
terror everywhere, feil back at night as quietly as possible. It 
would appear as if God, the protector of your Majesty’s just cause, 
had made this mass of enemies understand what territory they are 
bound to respect. I have prevented them from setting foot in your 
Majesty’s dominions.’ 


Villars did not venture publicly to condemn Marlborough, 
but curiously enough the braggart Villeroy rushed in to 
defame the great Englishman. With Ramillies in prospect, 
this silly criticism is a good specimen of the irony of 
fate :— 

‘ Marlborough has lost a great deal of time, which you have turned 
to good account in the King’s service. That an enemy, stronger than 
you by at least 35,000 men, did not dare to attack you is, sir, as you 
say, as discreditable as if he had lost a battle. It is astonishing that 
Marlborough should linger eleven or twelve days before you; that he 
should have collected troops from all parts of the world and boasted 
that he would attack you; and that on the very day his army had 
been assembled, the affair ends in a stealthy retreat. Certainly that 
is a proof of great want of judgement. Able men have before this 
made plans which, owing to difficulties in their way, they bave been 
unable to execute; but, I repeat, to remain twelve days in the same 
position, to collect men from distant countries, and then to depart 
from a settled project—that is not the conduct of an able man.’ 


It is impossible to study this campaign of Villars and 
not to think of Napoleon IIT.in the memorable war of 1870. 
In 1705, as eighteen years ago, an enemy in greatly superior 
force was moving against France on her north-eastern fron- 
tier, and the lines of invasion were the same in each case, 
the valleys of the Moselle, the Sarre, and the Rhine. On 
both occasions the French army was about half as numerous 
as its foes if joined, and in both instances the problem was 
the same—how to make head against a great invasion. 
Villars boldly assumed a brilliant offensive, dashed at and 
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overpowered detachments in advance, and then, skilfully 
falling back in time, selected a position of peculiar strength, 
placed his army upon it prepared to strike, and, in the event, 
saw the enemy approach, reconnoitre, hesitate, and retire 
before him. Contrast with this daring but wise generalship 
what from first to last can only be called the impotence of 
the ill-fated Emperor—the miserable demonstration at Saar- 
briick, which only quickened the German advance; the 
perilous dissemination of the forces of France along the 
edge of Lorraine and Alsace, in order to cover all points of 
attack—a decisive proof of an incapable chief; the hurryings 
to and fro in Lorraine, after the double defeat of Worth and 
Spicheren, causing the demoralisation of the army of the 
Rhine and the abandonment of admirable lines of defence, 
and ultimately the ill-ordered retreat from Metz, forestalled 
before the Meuse was attained, and leading, after this dis- 
play of weakness, to disasters without example in war. Un- 
doubtedly Villars had one great advantage denied by fortune 
to Napoleon III.—Louis of Baden did not unite with Marl- 
borough, and the Crown Prince of Prussia, with the Third 
Army, gave loyal support to the First and Second, under 
Steinmetz and Prince Frederic Charles. But, had the 
Emperor acted as Villars did, there would have been no sur- 
render of Metz and Sedan; and, strangely enough, Von 
Moltke expected that his adversary, after his first defeats, 
would imitate the warrior of Bourbon France, and make a 
determined stand on the Moselle, with his flanks resting on 
Metz and Thionville. The history of war presents few ex- 
amples which so clearly illustrate the difference between a 
great captain and a bewildered chief. 

The results of the campaign of 1705 had been indecisive, 
even after Blenheim. The French, indeed, had lost their 
hold on Germany; Marlborough, but for the meddlesome 
Dutch Commissioners, would have overwhelmed Villeroy in 
the Low Countries ; and notwithstanding the unpopularity of 
the Archduke the allies had made great progress in Spain. 
But the success of Villars on the frontier of Lorraine had not 
only frustrated the hopes of the league, but had produced 
a wonderful moral effect, and Vendéme had gained a distinct 
advantage over Eugéne on the field of Cassano. In the 
following year the tide rapidly turned, and threatened to 
overwhelm France with successive disasters. Villeroy was 
utterly routed on the great day of Ramillies, the most 
splendid, perhaps, of Marlborough’s triumphs; and the 
standards of the allies, before the year had closed, were borne 
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to the banks of the Scheldt and the Lys, and approached 
the edge of the plains of Artois. In Spain the cause of the 
Bourbons seemed lost: the siege of Barcelona proved a com- 
plete failure; Berwick was driven back in the west from 
Portugal, and the whole country either seemed to accept 
Charles III. as king, or to side against his rival. In Italy 
fortune was scarcely less adverse : Eugéne, after the depar- 
ture of Vendéme to take the command in the Low Countries, 
found it easy to deal with the Duke of Orleans; Turin was 
lost, and the French army, falling back in an ignominious 
retreat, found refuge only behind the Alpine passes. Villars, 
strange to say, at this terrible crisis, was the only one of the 
generals of France who plucked safety, and even success, 
from danger. He had remained in command on the German 
frontier, having refused to go to Italy in the place of Ven- 
déme; and, though he was unable to accomplish much with 
an army weakened by continual drafts, he drove the enemy 
beyond the Rhine, and even prepared for another campaign 
in Germany. The audacity and courage of the youth of 
twenty reappeared in the veteran marshal of France, and 
the following scene with his colleague Marsin, before forcing 
the German lines on the Moder, illustrates the natures of the 
two men :— 


‘ Marshal Villars said to Marshal Marsin: “ You see, the enemies 
show little enterprise; they have not defended the lines of Haguenau. 
We must turn their fears to account. I thought that you wished to 
attack. We are sure to succeed if we bring all our troops into action.” 
Marshal Marsin proposed a council of war. Marshal Villars replied : 
“ Councils of war are only of use when you want an excuse to do 
nothing.” He added that both armies were under his orders, but that 
his respect for a colleague had caused him to stay with his own wing. 
Marshal Marsin answered as though he was convinced that Marshal 
Villars remained on the right because the attack by the left was the 
more difficult of the two. “Since you think so,” exclaimed Marshal 
Villars, “ permit me to give the word of command to a thousand 
grenadiers;” and he did so. As soon as the men had come up, he 
said: “ Let us set off.” The general officers of Marsin’s army murmured, 
and Marshal Villars, having placed twenty grenadiers in front—the 
water, in truth, was up to their middles—was the first to enter the 
inundation. One of Marsin’s officers said aloud: “ Where are they 
leading us to?” Marshal Villars ordered him to be silent in tones 
that compelled obedience. Half a quarter of a league of water had to 
be crossed; it was deep, and some of the horses lost their footing. 
But we had scarcely got over two-thirds of the way when the enemy’s 
squadrons on the opposite side wavered, fired a feeble volley, and took 
to flight. The marshal said to Marshal Marsin on landing: “ You 
see, sir, that what is sometimes deemed impossible is not even difficult 
to accomplish,” ’ 
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As was his wont, Villars criticised freely and even severely 
the events of this campaign, and he does not spare Villeroy, 
Vendéme, or the Duke of Orleans. He had previously 
warned the King against the Elector, and this letter breathes 
his personal dislike :— 


‘ My zeal for the King’s service obliges me, sir, to repeat that if you 
allow the Elector to direct the war and the finances of Flanders, he 
will lose that country as he has lost his own. Neither the Emperor 
nor King William ever allowed him to command 6,000 men, even of 
his own troops; and, sir, let him have the name of general-in-chief, 
allot a certain sum for the expenses of his household, but control the 
finances of Flanders through your intendants, and the army by your 
own generals. Without M. de Monasterol and M. de Ricous I would 
have governed the Prince, particularly had I been given authority ; 
but as I was not allowed to govern him, I perceived that in spite of 
myself he would have made me fall down a precipice, and the dis- 
grace would have been my own.’ 


The disasters of France in 1706 seemed to presage a 
speedy close of the war. Negotiations, however, proved 
fruitless, and Louis once more challenged adverse fortune. 
The efforts made by the King were prodigious; the State, 
ill-administered and exhausted as it was, was still able to 
yield immense resources, and the very misery universally felt 
sent thousands of recruits to the royal armies. The war 
suddenly took another turn, and France for a time had 
strength to defy her enemies. The first great event of the 
campaign of 1707 was the victory of Almanza, won by Ber- 
wick on the confines of Valencia in Spain, and this proved 
even more decisive than Blenheim, for it assured the throne 
of Spain to the House of Bourbon. The battle, notable in 
many respects—a French Huguenot commanded the allied 
forces, and an Englishman led the French army—was won 
by a charge directed by Berwick, not unlike that which had 
overwhelmed Tallard, and the two most conspicuous triumphs 
of the war should be mainly ascribed to the gifts of the 
Churchills. Villars gives us this brief account of Almanza, 
but with characteristic jealousy makes little of the results :— 

‘ The engagement was well contested, but the allies fled after making 
a vigorous resistance. Thirteen battalions only retreated in good 
order; they were surrounded next day on the heights of Caudete, and 
were compelled to lay down their arms. Lord Galway had received 
two sabre cuts in the face, and arrived at Tortosa with the wreck of an 
army weakened by a loss of more than 12,000 men.’ 


In the Low Countries a great French army had been 
assembled to confront Marlborough ; and, under the skilful 
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leading of Vendéme, it kept invasion back and advanced to 
the Sambre. Nor was France unsuccessful on her eastern 
frontier : a quarrel between Amadeus of Savoy and Eugéne 
caused an inroad into Provence to fail, and frustrated an 
attempt to seize Toulon; and the allies retired behind the 
Alps, discomfited. As regards Villars, he was again placed 
in the chief command of the army on the Rhine ; and, if his 
achievements were rather brilliant than solid, this was not 
due to any faulty generalship. The enemies in his front 
had been reduced in numbers, owing to the pressure of the 
revolt in Hungary, and the first care of Villars was to assail 
the lines constructed to cover the Rhenish frontier from 
Stollhofen to Biihl and the Black Forest. By a happy com- 
bination of daring and skill the lines were turned and car- 
ried without firing a shot; and Villars tells complacently 
how he masked his designs, by appearing at a ball at Stras- 
bourg the night of the attack—a scene not unlike that of 
the ball at Brussels on June 15, 1815 :— 


‘The evening before the assault Marshal Villars gave a great ball 
to the ladies of Strasbourg. All the officers, even generals, thought 
only cf the fete. For himself, he gave orders to the general officers 
one after the other, and told each what they had to do. He left the 
ball at three in the morning, mounted his horse, and at a league from 
Stollhofen joined his army on the march since midnight.’ 


Villars, at the head of a victorious army, now invaded 
Germany for the second time, levied contributions in Swabia 
and Wiirtemburg, and sent flying columns as far as the 
Danube. Characteristically, he gave special orders to efface 
trophies raised on the field of Blenheim :— 


‘ It had been rumoured that the enemies, after the second battle of 
Hochstadt, had caused a pyramid to be built on the field of battle 
containing inscriptions dishonouring the French arms; these detach- 
ments were directed carefully to find out if such a monument existed, 
and to destroy it.’ 


The object of Villars had been to combine his operations 
with those of Charles XII. of Sweden, who was menacing 
the Empire from the verge of Saxony. This conception— 
borrowed from Richelieu and Turenne—was baffled, the 
marshal asserts, by Marlborough :— 


‘ Marshal Villars had secretly made overtures to the King of Sweden 
in Saxony, and had proposed to effect a junction of their forces at 
Nuremberg. Had that prince followed this advice he would have 
become master of the Empire. ... But his chief minister, Count 
Piper, it is now known, was won over by Marlborough.’ 
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Villars was ultimately obliged to recross the Rhine, his 
army having been largely reduced by detachments sent into 
Provence and Flanders. The first part of the Memoirs 
ends at this point, and we shall not anticipate the rest of 
the narrative. We have to meet Villars again on the field 
of Malplaquet, confronting Marlborough with undaunted 
courage, and all but redressing the balance of fortune; we 
have to see him save France from ruin at Denain, and wrest 
an honourable peace from the defeated Empire; and we have 
to follow his glorious career to its close, during the years 
when he was known in Europe as the first soldier of France, 
and a mainstay of the State. With many imperfections, 
Villars was a warrior of all but the highest order, and—for 
his comrade Berwick cannot be placed on the list—he was 
the last great chief of real French origin who directed the 
armies of the House of Bourbon. 


Art. IX.—A History of Taxes and Taxation in England from 
the Earliest Times’to the year 1885. By StepHeN DowELt, 
Assistant Solicitor of Inland Revenue. Second edition, 
revised and altered. Four volumes 8vo. London: 1888. 


fe protracted tragedy which terminated on June 15 in 

the death of the Emperor Frederick III., and which 
has caused another vacancy in the Imperial throne of 
Germany after an interval of only ninety-nine days, has 
overshadowed the politics of Europe and touched the heart 
of all nations. In presence of that great calamity and of 
the inexorable approach of death, the ordinary tumult of the 
interests and passions of mankind was hushed, and attention 
was absorbed by the sufferings and the fortitude of the illus- 
trious sovereign on whom so many of the fairest hopes of 
the future seemed to rest. A prolonged life, a lengthened 
reign, might have enabled him to fulfil those hopes and 
confer countless benefits on his country and on the world ; 
but, short as that reign has been, nothing is wanting to give 
it an unearthly splendour by the display of the noblest 
qualities of humanity—a courage which pain, disease, and 
silence could not subdue; an indefatigable sense of duty, 
felt even in the details of government; a tenderness of 
affection breathing to the last; a simplicity and rectitude of 
character above the highest distinctions of rank; an un- 
affected piety and sublime resignation which would have 
become a martyr and a saint. It is in the darkest hours of 
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life that the virtues that dignify manhood shine with the 
greatest effulgence. Frederick ILI. was indeed a knight 
without fear and without reproach. Other princes have been 
as valiant and skilful in war, as wise aud temperate in 
council; but in moral greatness, tried by the severest renun- 
ciation of life, and love, and empire, he stands alone, and 
his pathetic fate has added a page to history which time will 
not efface. Wecan add nothing to the universal tribute which 
has been paid to his character and his memory by the civilised 
world. Fungar inani munere; we are conscious that words 
can add but little to the honour of the dead or the conso- 
lation of the living. But it is impossible to pass over in 
silence, even in this place, an event so impressive at the 
present time, and possibly so important to the future welfare 
of the world. 

For, no doubt, the accession to the first throne of conti- 
nental Europe of a youthful sovereign, of whom little is 
known beyond the strong military tastes he has expressed 
in his address to the army, and a somewhat impetuous cha- 
racter, opens a new page in the annals of our times on which* 
it would be presumptuous to speculate. But the great 
political interests of Germany and of Europe remain un- 
changed, and they must exert a far more powerful influence 
over the sovereign than the sovereign can exert over them. 
The first of these interests is the maintenance of the unity 
of the German Empire, and—second only to this—the main- 
tenance of peace. The revival of the German Empire under 
the authority of Prussia is a very recent event. It has 
hitberto had the support and the authority of the great and 
powerful men by whom it was accomplished; but in the 
future there are elements of opposition to which they were 
not exposed. The German nation was welded together by 
victorious war; but the work is not as yet absolutely con- 
solidated, and its future stability depends, as was well seen 
by the late Emperor, on the progressive developement of its 
liberal institutions. Above all, the maintenance of peace is 
in the highest degree necessary to the welfare of Germany ; 
and that we believe to be the conviction of Prince Bismarck 
himself, who knows better than any one the internal as well 
as the external difficulties with which he has to deal. 
The speech delivered by the young Emperor on the opening 
of the Reichstag is an emphatic declaration of his adherence 
to the pacific policy of his predecessors. It is alike remark- 
able for what it says and for what it leaves unsaid, and it is 
in the highest degree creditable to the illustrious prince who 
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henceforth will play so great a part in the affairs of Europe. 
Military men, and some other writers, talk of wars as if it 
were the easiest thing in the world to put large armies into 
the field and bring them into collision. They forget to con- 
sider what is behind the armies—the state of the treasuries, 
the state of trade and agriculture, the repugnance of civilian 
soldiers, the general dread of war in the populations. War 
was never more talked about or more feared; and it would 
undoubtedly apply a strain to the existing fabric of Europe 
which would bring about consequences now unforeseen, 
and in which it is easier to compute the losses than the 
gains. But we adhere to the conviction, which we have 
more than once expressed in opposition to the opinion of 
many writers, that the peace of Europe is not in any 
immediate or especial danger at the present time, and will 
be preserved, unless unforeseen events of far greater magni- 
tude than any which have yet occurred should alter the 
policy of the European powers. 

The course of public affairs is at this moment so placid in 
these islands that it is not our intention to enter upon 
any detailed discussion of our domestic affairs or our foreign 
relations. The efforts made by the titular leaders of the 
Opposition to excite interest in their defunct scheme of 
Home Rule are abortive. There is a party desirous of 
bringing Mr. Gladstone back to power in order that he may 
apply his remarkable powers of destruction in other direc- 
tions, but in England we doubt whether there is any party 
for ‘Home Rule’ at all. Lord Rosebery has for once backed 
a lame horse and a roarer. The debate on Mr. John Morley’s 
intempestive motion and the decisive majority of ninety- 
three by which that motion was rejected is a conclusive proof 
that the Irish policy of the Unionist party has the unflinch- 
ing support of Parliament, and we believe of the British 
nation. 

The Government has pursued a rational and _ liberal 
course; and although the principal offices of State are not all 
filled by the men we should like to see in them, the Liberal 
Unionists have no reason to complain of the measures which 
they are called upon to support. Mr. Chamberlain is fully 
justified in his statement that no ministry has of late years 
brought forward more practical measures; and if any 
of these useful bills fail to pass in the present session, from 
want of time, it will be because the militant Opposition are 
extremely reluctant to see so many of these good things 
accomplished by their adversaries. The men who live for 
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party purposes complain that the bread is taken out of their 
mouths. 

One grand measure, however, has at least been accom- 
plished with almost universal consent, and the conversion of 
the Consolidated Three per Cents. is the largest and most 
successful operation of our financial history. Mr. Goschen’s 
administration of the Exchequer is one of the most fortunate 
and creditable portions of the work of the present Adminis- 
tration. His proposals embrace not only a reduction of the 
income tax, but a large appropriation of taxes in aid of local 
rates—a measure repeatedly desired by Parliament, but 
never before obtained. The small and ingenious imposts by 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer supplies the defi- 
ciency of revenue have, of course, called forth the usual 
amount of clamour caused by any change in taxation; but 
in point of fact, whilst the gain to the tax and rate payer is 
large, the additional burden cast on some classes is exceed- 
ingly small and in no respect unjust. These considerations 
have induced us to turn our attention to Mr. Dowell’s 
‘ History of Taxation.’ Taxation is after all the first duty 
of Parliament and the first interest of the country, and we 
shall, therefore, without further preface, devote the re- 
mainder of this article to this subject. 


In bringing out a second edition of his history Mr. Dowell 
has taken the opportunity not merely to revise his work, 
and to carry it down to a slightly later date, but also 
to enlarge some of his chapters with additional matter. 
We have pleasure in congratulating him on the success of 
his labours. Even those persons who are acquainted with 
the ordinary text-books on the subject, and who have read 
their Madox and their Sinclair, will find much to interest 
and instruct them in Mr. Dowell’s pages, containing as they 
do a great deal of information which it would require both 
tedious and difficult research to obtain elsewhere. 

The plan, indeed, on which Mr. Dowell has proceeded is not 
one which we should ourselves have adopted. His first two 
volumes contain a history of taxation; his last two volumes 
consist of a history of taxes. In the former volumes we are, 
in other words, considering the growth and changes of the 
national revenue; in the latter volumes we are occupied 
with the invention or abandonment of particular taxes. The 
distinction will be plain enough to every reader of Mr. 
Dowell’s work, though many persons, like ourselves, will 
hardly be able to reconcile themselves to it. We have a 
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constant feeling, while we are reading vols. iii. and iv., that 
the matter which they contain ought to have been dovetailed 
into vols. i. and ii., and that the contrary course, which Mr. 
Dowell has chosen, compels us to go over a good deal of the 
same ground a second time. We record this conviction, 
however, with some hesitation. Most authors are much 
more competent than their critics to decide the best manner 
of telling their own story; and when an author undertakes 
to illustrate a highly technical and complicated subject, there 
is additional reason for leaving him free to deal with his 
matter in his own way. We readily concede, too, that, in 
illustrating the history of particular taxes, Mr. Dowell has 
produced some of his most instructive pages. The narrative 
which appeared in his earlier edition of the history of 
intoxicating liquors, and the account which he has added 
in the present edition of the use of tobacco in this country, 
throw a good deal of light on the history of society and 
manners; and the illustrations of these subjects, which 
Mr. Dowell has drawn from literary sources, add a colour 
and brightness to these parts of his book which make the 
chapters in question entertaining. 

We cannot, however, in the space at our disposal, follow 
Mr. Dowell into the various byways into which his labours 
have led him. We shall endeavour to remain on the central 
path, without diverging from the main route. We shall, in 
other words, avail ourselves of Mr. Dowell’s researches to 
state the chief points of interest in the history of taxa- 
tion. We shall endeavour to utilise the information with 
which he has supplied us by pointing out the constitu- 
tional questions connected with the subject on which he has 
laid an insufficient stress; and we shall be content if, 
in this way, we are able to throw a little light on a 
matter which the regular historian is unable to treat at 
length, and on which, perhaps, for this reason, he is usually 
somewhat obscure. 

In any such review it is, in the first place, desirable to 
mark the fact that a broad line of demarcation may be 
drawn between ancient and modern financial history in 
England. Mr. Dowell, we imagine, would draw it at the 
commencement of the struggle between Charles I. and his 
Parliament. We should ourselves have no hesitation in 
placing it at the Revolution of 1688. It was at that time, 
as Mr. Dowell himself says, ‘Parliament had at last, as 
‘ against the king, the undisputed power of the purse.’ But 
it was at that time that the public revenue first became a 
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national revenue ; that the public debt first became a national 
debt ; and that the principle of not merely granting a revenue 
to the Crown, but of appropriating certain portions of it to 
specific purposes, was regularly adopted. At that time, too, 
this country produced the first of the five great financiers who, 
in the two hundred years which have since elapsed, have held 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. From these various 
causes the financial history of England at once assumed a 
different character. Before 1688 the student of taxation 
will find himself constantly occupied with matters only of 
antiquarian interest or of constitutional importance. From 
1688 he will find himself chiefly concerned with fiscal topics. 
He will no longer require the assistance of such authors as 
the Bishop of Chester and Mr. Hallam, and will place him- 
self under the guidance of the economical writers who have 
illustrated, like their greater master, ‘ the nature and causes 
‘ of the wealth of nations.’ 

In Roman England, taxes in kind, the ‘scriptura’ and 
the ‘capitatio humana,’ were the principal sources of 
revenue. ‘The latter, as its name implies, was a poll tax; 
the former was a tax on cattle, and owed its title to the in- 
scription of the number of cattle in the roll of the tax 
gatherer. In Saxon England, on the contrary, the Crown 
derived its ordinary revenue from its vast possessions in 
land, from the fines imposed in the law courts, and from a 
fumage oz hearth tax. But on occasions of great danger 
the different counties were required to contribute in pro- 
portion to their supposed capacity ships equipped for the 
defence of the kingdom: this tax, the origin of the ship 
money of Charles I., was known as the shipgeld. It is 
probable that it was originally imposed by the Witenagemot. 
But it is, at least, certain that the danegeld, or the tax 
first voted in 991 to bribe away the Danes, was granted by 
the Witan to the Crown. The danegeld was a direct tax on 
land, a fixed proportion being levied on each hide,* and was 
raised, as necessity required, at various periods between 991 
and 1051. 

Most children connect the imposition of this tax with one 
of their earliest lessons in English history. The spectacle 





* Mr. Dowell says that authorities regard the hide as having varied 
from 100 to 120 acres, though in some places the area was less 
(vol. i. p. 8). But we doubt whether it is possible to fix the size of 
the hide at the earliest times with any approach to accuracy. See 
Stubbs’s ‘ Constitutional History,’ vol. i. p. 74, note. 
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of Ethelred the Unready purchasing peace from the foes 
whom Alfred had spent a life in resisting is calculated to 
make an adequate impression. Yet it would be more useful 
to point out that the imposition of this tax forms the first 
of the many measures by which the liberties of England 
have been secured. It enabled the Witan to lay down the 
principle that the money which the king required in excess 
of his ordinary revenue had to be granted by themselves. 
Fortunately for the cause of freedom, the Crown, in the 
seven centuries which succeeded, was rarely able to dispense 
with additional taxation ; and the people, through their re- 
presentatives, again and again asserting the principle of 
991, finally obtained that control over the purse which has 
done more than any other cause to make the English an 
autonomous people. 

/ There is never much advantage in speculating on what an 
American poet has called the ‘it might have been.’ Yet 
there can be little doubt that, if English kings had been as 
economical as Elizabeth, they might have changed the whole 
current of English history. Take the case of Norman Eng- 
land. The kings enjoyed large, probably ample, revenues. 
The confiscations which had followed the Conquest had in- 
creased the royal demesne; the forests gave the king oppor- 
tunities for sport; the rural lands provided him with suste- 
nance; the rents of his urban tenants helped to maintain 
the dignity of the Crown; while, in addition to their ordinary 
obligations, the tenants of the ancient demesne, urban and 
rural, were compelled ‘ to assist the king on any occasion of 
‘ extraordinary expense.’ Add to these various circumstances 
the fact that the king under the privilege of purveyance had 
the right to press carriages and horses into his service ; under 
the privilege of pre-emption had the right to purchase food 
and other necessaries at a fixed price; and under the privi- 
lege of prisage had a right to two casks of wine from every 
wine-laden ship; and it will probably be conceded that an 
unambiticus and economical sovereign could have maintained 
his dignity without additional assistance. 

But besides these advantages, which the Norman kings 
enjoyed in common with their Saxon predecessors, the intro- 
duction of the feudal system gave the king additional re- 
sources, both in peace and in war. In war, the king’s man was 
bound to serve him for forty days in each year. In peace or 
war, he was bound to give him an extraordinary aid (uu«i- 
lium) on the knighthood of his eldest son, on the marriage of 
his eldest daughter, or for the ransom of his person. On the 
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death of a tenant-in-chief, moreover, the king had the right 
to the first year’s profits (primer seisin) of his property— 
equivalent, if we use modern language, to a succession duty 
of at least five per cent.; while during a minority he was 
entitled to the whole profits of the estate, after paying for 
the maintenance and education of the heir. 

These various revenues, swelled moreover by the cir- 
cumstance that the king, as king, had the right to waifs, 
strays, royal fish, treasure trove, and to the profits arising 
from the estates of lunatics, made the kings of England very 
wealthy men. But their netessities or their extravagance 
soon compelled them to look for other resources. Liberties 
and charters were sold to towns or guilds; markets and mono- 
polies were conceded to districts and individuals for a pecu- 
niary consideration ; the king’s tenants were fined for real 
or supposed offences; and the Jews were periodically robbed 
by the king’s order. These, however, were only the minor 
expedients to which the Norman kings resorted for the pur- 
pose of raising money. Far more important is the circum- 
stance that, in 1083, the Conqueror, who on several previous 
occasions had ‘laid on men a geld exceeding stiff, on the 
occasion of an apprehended Danish invasion exacted a dane- 
geld at the almost unprecedented rate of 6s. a hide. The tax, 
once revived, was regularly continued, though at a lower rate, 
and in the time of Stephen had become an annual tax of 2s. 
on each hide. Except that on one occasion Henry I., as 
the Bishop of Chester has pointed out, speaks of the tax as 
‘the aid which my barons gave me,’ there is no reason for 
supposing that these gelds were not arbitrarily exacted by 
the Crown. 

No material alteration in the system of taxation occurred 
till towards the close of the reign of Henry IL., when the 
danegeld disappears. 


‘ The hide, never a very fair measure of assessment, was now obso- 
lete. In the Domesday survey, the Norman commissioners had used 
as a measure of land the carucate or plough land—the quantity of 
land that could be ploughed by a caruca or a full team of eight oxen 
in a season.’ * 


The carucate was adopted as a measure of taxation in 
1194, and thenceforward for the next fifty years replaced the 
danegeld. About the same time, another and more lasting 
change was made. The old system of forty days’ personal 

* We have slightly modified Mr. Dowell’s language in this quota- 
tion, in order to make his meaning more clear. 
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service was inconvenient to the king’s men: when the 
crown passed to a continental sovereign, like Henry IL., it 
was inconvenient to the king: and personal service, with the 
consent of all parties, was commuted for a money payment or 
scutage. Thus, while in Norman England the land tax had 
been levied on the hide, and the feudal tenure had involved 
the obligation of personal service, in Plantagenet England 
the land tax was levied on the carucate, and personal service 
was commuted for a money payment or scutage. 

Richard I.’s policy, and the crusades with which his reign 
was occupied, naturally threw large expenses on the Crown, 
and both scutages and carucages were freely levied. Excessive 
taxation was also the rule under his weaker brother and 
successor; and the irritation which was consequently pro- 
duced led to the famous provision in the Great Charter that 
no scutage or aid, except the three regular aids, should 
henceforth be imposed unless by the common counsel of 
the kingdom. From the point of view with which we are 
immediately concerned, the provision is of importance not 
merely from what it prohibits but from what it reserves ; 
for, while it prohibits the excessive scutages and aids which 
had been levied both by Richard and John, it distinctly re- 
serves the right of the king to raise of his own volition 
the three regular feudal aids on the knighthood of his eldest 
son, the marriage of his eldest daughter, and for the ransom 
of his person. 

Yet, from the king’s standpoint, these reservations did 
not go fur enough. If scutage had legally replaced the 
obligation of personal service, the king had plainly a right, 
without asking for the consent of his people, to a reasonable 
scutage ; and this right, two years later, was expressly con- 
ceded ; for in confirming the Charter it was enacted that 
‘scutage from henceforth shall be taken as it was wont to 
‘be taken’ in the reign of Henry II. 

It so happened, however, that just as the scutage had re- 
placed knight service, and the carucage had replaced the 
danegeld, a new and more convenient tax was superseding 
scutage and carucage. This new tax—the tallage—owes its 
name to the Low Latin taliari, to be cut or hewn. It is, 
therefore, synonymous with excise ; but in its operation the 
tax much more closely resembled the modern income duty. 
It was a tax on moveables, or, in other words, on a man’s 
rents and effects. It seems to have been first imposed on 
the king’s urban and non-military tenants, when his feudal 
tenants were liable for scutage; but it proved so much 
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more convenient a form of taxation than scutage or carucage 
that both of them were ultimately merged in it. 

It was one of the conveniences of a tallage, that the 
amount levied could be adjusted with comparative ease to 
the sum required. In theory, at any rate, it was possible to 
take any fractional part of the value of a man’s moveables, 
and as a matter of fact the rate varied from as much as one- 
fourth (25 per cent.) to as little as one-fortieth (24 per cent.) 
of the whole. Perhaps the novelty of the tax induced the 
Crown to believe that the provisions of the old charters 
were not applicable to it, and encouraged Edward I. to levy 
it without parliamentary sanction. His doing so led in 
1297 to the famous statute ‘ De tallagio non concedendo,’ 
which states specifically that ‘no tallage or aid shall be 
‘taken witbout the will or consent of all the archbishops, 
‘ bishops, and other prelates, earls, barons, knights, burghers, 
‘and other freemen in the realm.’ * 

For a century and a half after its first introduction, the 
tallage continued to be levied as a tax on personalty ; constant 
complaints, however, were made of the strictness of the 
assessment. 


999 


* And, at last, after a remarkably strict assessment in 1332, it was 
found advisable to come to terms with the taxpayers, and to effect 
what proved to be a permanent settlement of the assessment. In 1334 
a certain sum was taken by way of composition for the fifteenth and 
tenth + granted that year; and henceforth, when a fifteenth and tenth 
were granted, the sums so paid were collected in the various counties 
and towns. A fifteenth and a tenth was, therefore, merely a form of 
expression for the total of the sum so settled in 1334. They amounted 
to about 39,0001. 


Hence, when we read in our histories that Parliament 
granted to the Crown a fifteenth and a tenth, or so many 
fifteenths and tenths, it must not be supposed that the 
Legislature really took that proportion of a man’s moveables 
for the king’s use. It simply required each locality to pay 
a sum of money calculated on a basis fixed in 1354. 
Modern readers ought, at any rate, to have no difficulty in 
understanding this arrangement, for it is exactly similar to 
that on which the land tax, the main source of taxation in 


* The French and Latin versions of this statute are different. The 
differences are fully explained by the Bishop of Chester, ‘ Constitutional 
History of England,’ library edition, vol. ii. p. 154. 

+ The tenth was levied on the tenants of the demesne; the fifteenth 
on the land &c. outside the demesne. 
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the eighteenth century, was and is, so far as it survives, still 
assessed. 

Such asystem was only excusable from the difficulty or im- 
possibility of obtaining any really fair valuation on which the 
tax could be assessed, since, as some places gradually decayed, 
while others acquired fresh prosperity, the tenth and fifteenth 
became more and more unequal. As the decayed places 
were gradually excused payment, and the growing places did 
not increase their payments, the tax became gradually less and 
less profitable; while, as the localities found it easier to raise 
their own proportion on each man’s real estate instead of 
his moveables, the tenth and fifteenth, originally intended as 
a tax on personalty, became almost solely a tax on real 
property. 

A tax which had ceased to expand with the growth of 
the country was certain, sooner or later, to be followed by 
fresh taxation; and in 1377, the closing year of the reign 
of Edward III., Parliament granted a poll tax of fourpence 
(a groat) onevery man and woman in the country fourteen 
years old and upwards, ‘ except real beggars.’ The tallage 
of groats, as it was called, pressed with undue severity on 
the poor, and in 1379 Parliament substituted for this tax a 
graduated poll, ‘for which the taxpayers were classified and 
* charged according to their rank, condition in life, and pro- 
‘ perty;’ but in the following year Parliament reverted to 
the old policy of 1377, and granted a tax of three groats 
for every man and woman above fifteen years old. Parliament 
excused this outrageous injustice by assuming that the rich 
would be compelled to pay for the poor. It received its 
answer in the peasants’ insurrection or Wat Tyler’s rebellion. 
The revolt was easily quelled, but the experiment of a poll 
tax was abandoned; and though it was once or twice revived 
in the succeeding centuries, and after the Revolution took 
the form of a graduated income tax, it finally ceased in 1698, 
and was never afterwards resorted to in England. 

Though, however, the poll tax was abandoned, the old 
difficulty remained unremedied. Every ensuing year made 
the fifteenth and tenth a more unequal form of taxation, 
and consequently increased the desirability of supplementing 
it with some more equitable tax. Accordingly in the first 
half of the fifteenth century a graduated income tax—if we 
may follow Mr. Dowell in applying a modern name to an old 
duty—was invented, which in the following century was 
gradually elaborated into the Tudor subsidy. In its ultimate 
shape the full subsidy was a tax of 2s. 8d. in the pound on 
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all moveables, and of 4s. in the pound on the profit of land ; 
but the people charged for their land were not to be charged 
over again for their moveables. Throughout the sixteenth 
century subsidies were constantly granted to the Crown in 
addition to fifteenths and tenths. On the occasion of the 
Armada, for instance, the Commons granted Elizabeth no less 
than four fifteenths and tenths and two subsidies. But it 
was with the subsidy as it was with the tallage. The im- 
possibility of procuring an accurate valuation recurred. 

‘ Nominally a rate of 4s. in the pound on lands, and 2s. 8d. in the 
pound on goods, it slipped into the same kind of groove as that of the 
fifteenth and tenth, and became in practice a grant of a sum of money 
of about the same amount as the yield of the last preceding subsidy. 
There was practically no re-assessment of tle kingdom.’ 


In consequence, the subsidy, like the fifteenth and tenth, 
instead of increasing with the growth of the kingdom, 
gradually proved less productive ; and finally, both fifteenth 
and tenth and the subsidy disappeared, and were superseded 
during the Commonwealth by the monthly assessment—a 
fixed sum levied on each locality—and after the Revolution 
by the land tax. 

We have hitherto endeavoured to trace the gradual pro- 
gress of direct taxation in England from the danegeld to the 
carucage, from the carucage to the tallage, from the tallage 
to the fifteenth and tenth, the subsidy, the monthly assess- 
ment, and finally to the land tax. From the time of the 
tallage, or at any rate from the time of the fifteenth and 
tenth, this taxation was uniformly granted by Parliament. 
But towards the end of the fifteenth century, when the 
country was exhausted by long civil war, and the power of 
the Crown was relatively increased, Edward IV. on several 
occasions exacted forced loans, or ‘benevolences’ as they 
were euphoniously called, from his wealthier subjects. These 
exactions were declared illegal or ‘damned and annulled for 
‘ever’ in the first year of the reign of Richard III. Yet, 
notwithstanding this statute, which Mr. Hallam, indeed, 
thought was not very effectively worded, they were revived 
under the Tudors. They gave rise to Morton’s ‘ famous 
‘fork ’ in the reign of Henry VII.; they were resorted to 
on at least two occasions in the reign of Henry VIII., and 
they were not finally suppressed tili the Petition of Right in 
1628. 

The definite abolition of benevolences led, however, in 1634, 
toa much more formidable exaction, Ship money. The Crown 
had previously, on various occasions, exercised the right in 
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time of war of demanding ships from maritime towns. Noy, 
the Attorney-General of Charles I., extended the ship writs 
to the entire kingdom, and endeavoured in time of peace to 
levy what was really a direct tax without the authority of 
Parliament. It is instructive to recollect that Charles, in this 
matter, acted on legal advice; that his conduct was unani- 
mously, or almost unanimously, approved by the judges; and 
that, though in Hampden’s case the judges were divided in 
opinion, the majority were with the Crown. Happily for the 
liberties of England, there was a stronger power than lawyer 
and judge in the country ; and Parliament—so soon as it was 
convened—took the earliest opportunity of declaring Noy’s 
device and the decision of the judges alike illegal. This de- 
claration, or the civil war which followed it, effectually set 
at rest the claim of the Crown to direct taxation without the 
consent of Parliament. Almost at the same time its power 
of altering the customs duties had also been definitely deter- 
mined. 

The customs—whose origin is unknown—were certainly 
imposed by the Crown before they were granted by Parlia- 
ment. They were the duties which the merchants, who in 
early days were almost exclusively foreigners, were ‘ accus- 
‘tomed’ to pay to the Crown for the privilege of trade and 
possibly for protection. And the Great Charter distinctly re- 
cognises the Crown’s right ; for while it condemns the ‘ mala 
‘ tolta’ or unjust tolls, it reserves ‘ antiquas et rectas consue- 
* tudines,’ the ancient and ordered customs. These ancient 
customs are believed to have comprised export duties on wool, 
skins, and leather, and a ‘ prisage’ on wine. Their amount 
is not known; but sixty years after the Great Charter, in 
1275, the merchants, for the sake of increased protection, 
undertook to pay higher duties—of 6s. 8d. on the sack of wool, 
or 300 woolfells ; and 15s. 4d. on the last of leather—and these 
increased duties were formally voted by Parliament. They 
were raised, without authority, by Edward I. in 1294 and 
1297; but the increased exactions were condemned in the 
latter year as ‘ mala tolta,’ when Parliament formally recog- 
nised the rates of 1275. Henceforth the latter were known 
as the ancient or great customs. 

Twenty-seven years later, in 1302, Edward I., in some 
want of money, commuted the prisage of wine for a fixed 
duty of 2s. the cask ; and in the same year he made an agree- 
ment with the foreign merchants for additional duties on 
wool, woolfells, and hides, for additional duties on cloth, and 
for the payment of what would now be called an ad valorem 
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duty of 3d. in the pound on all exported and imported 
commodities. These duties were thenceforward known as 
the new or small customs. The king endeavoured, though 
without success, to extend them to native merchants in 
the following year; and, in 1309, during the reign of 
Edward II. the new customs formed the subject of a 
petition to Parliament, and were suspended. Subsequently 
revived, ‘they received legal sanction in the Statute of 
‘the Staple in 1353. But this statute did not finally 
settle the point in dispute, and so lately as in Tudor, 
as well as in Stuart, times the Crown claimed a right 
to increase the rates or impose fresh duties without par- 
liamentary sanction. In 1604, one Bates, a Turkey mer- 
chant, the Hampden of indirect taxation, refused to pay 
a new duty on currants; and the judges formally de- 
cided that ‘the seaports are the king’s gates, which he 
‘may open and shut to whom he pleases.’ Bates, there- 
fore, was ordered to pay the impost. Emboldened, perhaps, 
by this decision, Charles I. from 1625 to 1641 collected the 
port duties by royal warrant; and during that period a new 
book of rates was published by his authority. 

The main feature in the history of taxation during the 
Commonwealth was the introduction of the excise :— 

‘ Taxes of this description had long existed in several continental 
nations . . . but had always been hateful to Englishmen, who re- 
garded them as a badge of slavery. . . . The excise was now intro- 
duced into England by Pym, who has been termed the father of the 
excise; ... and itis not an exaggeration to say that (it) was esta- 
blished at the point of the sword.’ 

The excise was destined to play so important a part in 
English financial history that it is desirable to notice its 
first introduction. But the finance of the Commonwealth 
has no other material interest, and we may pass on at once 
to the time of the Restoration. 

On the restoration of Charles 1I., Parliament, considering 
that nothing ‘conduceth more to the peace and prosperity 
‘of a nation and the protection of every single person 
‘therein than that the public revenue thereof may be in 
‘some measure proportioned to the public charges and 
‘ expenses,’ decided on settling a revenue of 1,200,000/.—at 
that time an amount without precedent—on Charles II. 
And Parliament increased its difficulty in providing that 
amount by bargaining with the Crown for the abolition of 
the old feudal incidents of wardship, liveries, purveyance, 
&e., which still existed as an inconvenient relic of Norman 
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England, and which yielded a substantial sum of at least 
100,0001. a year. in strict equity, a burden which had 
fallen exclusively on the landowner should have been re- 
placed by a land tax. But, as Mr. Hallam writes, ‘ the 
‘ self-interest, which so unhappily predominates even in 
‘ representative assemblies, with the aid of the courtiers’ 
induced the House of Commons to substitute an excise on 
beer and other liquors. Half the excise was made hereditary, 
and settled on the Crown in lieu of the abolished feudal 
revenue; the other half was voted to the king for life. 

The revenue of Charles II. thus consisted of the customs, 
the excise, the rent of Crown lands (which were very con- 
siderable), the hearth tax, and the proceeds of the post 
office, which were, however, granted by the king to his 
brother, the Duke of York. Though the proceeds of these 
revenues hardly reached the stipulated 1,200,000/. at the 
commencement of the reign, the progress of wealth was so 
rapid that it exceeded that amount at its close, while on 
several occasions additional taxes were granted to the king— 
poll taxes, direct taxes on property levied on the basis of 
the Commonwealth assessment, and increased customs 
duties. 

Most of these revenues, of course, expired on the death 
of Charles II. His successor, James II., acting on the 
advice of Jeffreys, continued the collection of the customs 
by royal warrant. His conduct in doing so was silently 
condoned by the Legislature, which subsequently voted the 
money without condemning the transaction. But, in draw- 
ing up the Declaration of Rights, Parliament specifically 
declared that the levying of money for longer time than the 
same is or shall be granted is illegal. As, however, the 
financial arrangements made in 1689 introduce us to modern 
financial history, it is worth while to examine them a little 
more minutely. 

At the time of the Revolution the public revenue of 
England amounted to a little more than 1,800,000/. a year. 
The excise, half of which, it will be recollected, was per- 
manent and hereditary, yielded 620,0001.; the customs, in 
force from 1660, 577,000l. ;. the additional duties since im- 
posed on wine, tobacco, linen, sugar, vinegar, and brandy, 
415,000/.; and the hearth tax, 200,000/. The last of these 
taxes was exceptionally unpopular, and it was voluntarily 
abandoned by William himself. Thus reduced, and omitting 
minor sources of small amount, the available revenue slightly 
exceeded 1,600,0001. a year. 
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The financial debates which then ensued are perhaps the 
most memorable which have ever taken place in the House 
of Commons. They have come down to us in the shortest 
and most imperfect of summaries, but they have been so 
admirably expanded or expounded by Macaulay that there 
is no difficulty in explaining them. It seems clear that 
the bulk of the official Whigs were of opinion that the whole 
of the revenue, which had been granted to James II. for 
life, was payable, at any rate during James’s lifetime, to 
William; and that Somers, who in these debates established 
his predominance, took a contrary view. He argued that 
the term ‘ life’ as applied to James must be interpreted as 
synonymous with ‘ reign,’ and that practically the whole 
revenue, except the hereditary excise, had terminated with 
James’s abdication. The House of Commons adopted 
Somers’s opinion. To William III.’s intense annoyance, it 
decided that the revenue had terminated; and instead of 
proceeding, as had been done in the case of all his pre- 
decessors, to settle a substantial revenue upon him, it voted 
the customs for a period of only four years. But this was 
only one of the remarkable changes introduced at the same 
time. Imitating the example of preceding Parliaments, it 
fixed the expenditure of the nation at 1,200,000/. a year; 
but, departing from the ordinary precedents, it appropriated 
one half of the sum to what would now be called the civil 
list, and the other half to the other purposes of the Govern- 
ment. When the outbreak of war made the revenue thus 
agreed upon manifestly inadequate, the Commons carried 
their principle still further. They insisted on estimates of 
the additional expenditure being laid before them, and again 
appropriated the sums which “they granted to particular 
services. Appropriation, indeed, was no new principle; it 
had been introduced in the reign of Charles II., but aban- 
doned by what Mr. Hallam has called the unworthy House 
of Commons that sat in 1685. But from the Revolution, 
appropriation, to quote the same writer, has been the in- 
variable usage; and the House of Commons on several 
occasions took well-intentioned, though perhaps not always 
effectual, steps to see that the arrangements which they thus 
laid down were strictly complied with. 

These decisions were eminently distasteful to the king. 
They very nearly induced him to throw up the great work 
which he had undertaken. But they gave the people, 
through their representatives, an effectual control over the 
national finances. Before the Revolution, speaking broadly, 
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the public revenue had been the king’s revenue. From the 
Revolution the public revenue became, to all intents and 
purposes, the national revenue. 

In providing the additional supplies required for the war, 

Parliament had recourse to increased customs duties ; to an 
increased excise ; to a tax on houses; to stamp duties, which 
were now imposed for the first time in England; to fre- 
quent poll taxes; and toa land tax, levied on the old assess- 
ment in force during the Commonwealth, which in 1697 was 
made perpetual. Just as in 1354 the old fifteenth and 
tenth had been turned into a fixed sum leviable on the 
various localities in unchanging proportions, just as the 
Tudor subsidy had similarly been converted intoa fixed sum 
charged on the different localities, 
‘So now after the Revolution, when a rate had again been tried, it 
fell into the same groove as the subsidy and the fifteenth and tenth; 
and though still nominally a rate of 1s. or 2s. or 3s. or 4s. in the 
pound, was in effect but a sum of about half a million, a million, a 
million and a half, or two millions charged in specified amounts on 
particular counties and towns, and within those counties and towns 
portioned out between particular parishes or districts according to the 
assessment of 1692.’ 


Large, compared with previous periods, as were the ad- 
ditions made to taxation during the reign of William IIL., 
they failed to keep pace with the increases to the national 
expenditure. The difference was defrayed out of borrowed 
money. In this way were laid the foundations of the great 
debt whose growth during the next 120 years was so rapid, 
and which was destined to exercise so marked an effect on 
the taxation of the United Kingdom. 

Lord Macaulay has remarked, in his famous third chapter, 
that ‘ from a period of immemorial antiquity it had been the 
‘ practice of every English Government to contract debts: 
‘ what the Revolution introduced was the practice of honestly 
‘ paying them.’ The antithesis impresses the passage on the 
memory ; yet the reflection is hardly true. It had been un- 
donbtedly the practice before the Revolution to create debt. 
But the debts so created were usually, at any rate, merely 
loans obtained in anticipation of revenues. The famous debt 
of Charles II. to the bankers, which was repudiated on the 
advice of the Cabal Administration, was essentially a tempo- 
rary advance of this character. The debts, moreover, incurred 
before 1688 were secured on revenue which belonged to the 
Crown, and over which Parliament had retained no control. 
After the Revolution the system of obtaining temporary 
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advances on the security of the accruing revenues was con- 
tinued ; though it was supplemented by moneys borrowed in 
perpetuity. But a much greater distinction was introduced. 
The money thus borrowed was, as a general rule, secured on 
taxes specifically appropriated by Parliament for the purpose. 
Technically, indeed, the Crown still retained, and occasionally 
exercised, the right of alienating the revenues set aside for its 
own use. This right was not terminated till the commence- 
ment of the reign of Anne. But as a broad generalisation it 
is safe to assert that, while the debt contracted under the 
Stuarts was secured on revenues over which the Crown during 
the life of the king had sole control, the debt created in the 
reign of William III. was secured on moneys over which 
Parliament retained control. Just as before the Revolution 
the public revenue had been the king’s revenue, while after 
the Revolution it became the national revenue, so the debt of 
Charles II. was the debt of the Crown, while the debt of 
William ITI. was the debt of the nation. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for the country that, while 
so great an alteration was being made in the control and 
management of the national finances, the sovereign had the 
advice of a statesman who displayed financial capacity of the 
highest order. It was not Mr. Charles Montague’s lot to 
deal with the vast sums which have been handled by his 
successors, but he was required to maintain the credit of the 
nation at a period both of transition and difficulty. It was 
said of him at the time that ‘ he has never wanted and never 
‘ will want an expedient.’ Such a compliment was not un- 
deserved by the man who had been the chief supporter of 
the project for the institution of the Bank of England, the 
inventor of Exchequer bills, the successful reformer of the 
currency, the fertile author of fresh taxation, and who 
deserves to be regarded as the father of modern finance, and 
as the first in order of time of the five great financiers who 
have presided over the British Exchequer. 

We have endeavoured to lay stress on Mr. Montague’s 
achievements, as well as on the financial changes which were 
introduced at the Revolution, because in a constitutional 
sense they are far the most important circumstances in the 
financial history of England. Thereafter, finance was largely 
dependent on foreign policy, and the wars in which the 
country was frequently engaged saddled it with huge debts, 
and made large additional taxation unavoidable. The war 
with France which was terminated in 1697 by the Peace of 
Ryswick created a debt of 14,500,000/.; the war of the 
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Spanish succession raised this total in 1715 to 34,700,000. ; 
the war with Spain left usin 1721 with a debt of 54,400,000/. 
The annual charge on the debt was raised by these additions 
to nearly 3,000,000/., or two and a half times the amount of 
the entire revenue which had been settled on Charles IT. at 
the Restoration. 

/ This increase in the indebtedness of the nation, of course, 
necessitated corresponding additions to its taxation. Direct 
taxes, like the land tax and Mr. Montague’s window tax, 
were maintained; stamp duties were imposed on many 
legal documents ; and customs or excise duties were charged 
on articles of food like salt; on ‘drinks’ like spirits, wine, 
beer, tea, and coffee ; on commodities in general use such as 
timber and coal; and on manufactured goods like candles, 
leather, soap, paper, and many others. There was one 
characteristic about this taxation which deserves to be 
noticed. Taxes were commonly imposed not merely for pur- 
poses of revenue, but for the sake of protection. In war we 
endeavoured to defeat France by our arms; in peace we 
tried to ruin her by our tariff. 

Such were the leading characteristics of our financial 
system at the commencement of the long Administration of 
Sir Robert Walpole. Sir Robert had already shown his 
financial capacity by reducing the charge of the debt 
and by devising a sinking fund. His later measures 
were of still greater importance. To requote the phrase 
which Mr. Dowell quotes from Archdeacon Coxe, ‘he found 
‘ our tariff the worst in the world, and left it the best.’ Such 
a verdict could not have been delivered on any Minister 
during the hundred years which succeeded his downfall. 

The changes introduced by Sir Robert Walpole, which won 
for him this striking compliment, may be very briefly stated. 
In the first place he encouraged the shipping trade by 
repealing the duties on American timber and hemp; he 
partly counteracted the injurious influence of heavy import 
duties on the raw material by allowing a drawback on 
exported silk; he repealed the duties on oil &c. which had 
ruined the Greenland whale fishery, and on raw commo- 
dities like indigo, rags, and beaver skins; he largely reduced 
the excessive duties on drugs, pepper, and spices, which had 
interfered with trade and encouraged smuggling; he repealed 
the remaining export duties on British manufactured goods ; 
and he conferred an inestimable boon on the consumer by 
repealing, though he was subsequently forced to reimpose, 
the excise on salt. But, broad and liberal as were these 
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measures, Sir Robert Walpole’s reputation as a financier 
does not depend on them. In his lifetime he was specially 
popular for his reduction of the land tax; he is now chiefly 
recollected for his introduction of the warehousing system. 

On the first of these measures it is not necessary to say 
anything in this article. The secondof them was originally 
designed to protect the revenue against smuggling. Selecting 
tea, coffee, and cocoa for experiment, Sir Robert Walpole 
arranged that these commodities should be warehoused on 
importation, that no further duties should be paid on them 
on exportation, and that the heavy duties chargeable on 
them should only be paid on their being taken out of the 
warehouse for home consumption. The success of the 
measure, which largely increased the revenue, induced the 
Minister in 1733 to apply the proposal to wine and tobacco. 
Unfortunately, while he had termed the duty on tea drawn 
from the warehouse a customs duty, he called the tax on 
wine and tobacco taken out of bond an excise. It is not 
too much to say that the name defeated the measure. ‘In 
‘articles in the “Craftsman,” in pamphlets in every form, 
‘ and in the newspapers of the day, the people were exhorted 
‘to defend their homes from “that monster the Excise.” ’ 
And the Bill, after exciting universal clamour, was with- 
drawn. 

Such was the fate of the greatest measure of the first of 
Mr. Montague’s successors who had displayed a true capacity 
for finance. Sir Robert Walpole remained in office for some 
years after the defeat of the excise. Peace unhappily was 
broken before his fall, and the war, which was finally termi- 
nated by the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, nearly 
doubled the debt, and more than doubled the expenditure, of 
the nation. The former was raised from about 46,000,000/. 
to 76,000,000/., the latter from 5,000,000/. to 12,000,000/. 

The increased expenditure which was thus created was 
met by large augmentations of the land tax, by increased 
taxation on windows, carriages, glass, wine, and spirits, 
and by a fourth subsidy, as it was called, or, in plainer 
language, an addition of 5 per cent. to all customs duties. 
But the burdens which were thus thrown on the nation 


seemed intolerable. Lord Bolingbroke declared in a well- 
known passage :— 


‘ Our parliamentary aids from the year 1740 exclusively to the year 
1748 inclusively amount to 55,522,157/. 16s. 3d., a sum that will 
appear incredible to future generations, and is so almost to the present. 
Till we have paid a good part of our debt, and restored our country in 
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some measure to her former wealth and power, it will be difficult to 
maintain the dignity of Great Britain, to make her respected abroad, 
and secure from injuries and even affronts on the part of our neigh- 
bours.’ 

Such was the prediction of a statesman, eminent for his 
genius, six years only before the outbreak of the great war 
which won for this country Canada in the West and India in 
the East, and raised her to predominance in Europe. The 
Seven Years’ War, which was memorable for these great suc- 
cesses, added 60,000,000/. to the National Debt and raised the 
total to 132,000,000/. The expenditure of the nation, which 
in 1748, the year of the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, had been 
only about 12,000,000/., had risen in 1763, the year of the 
peace of Paris, to about 18,000,000/. 

External policy was thus again influencing financial 
administration; and the managers of the Exchequer were 
chiefly occupied in devising fresh taxation. Unfortunately 
for England, if the war had revealed the great qualities 
of the elder Pitt, it produced no greater financier than Mr. 
Legge. An increased revenue was raised by exacting 
higher duties on most commodities; a fifth subsidy, raising 
the customs to 25 per cent. on nearly all goods, was added 
to the tariff ; and heavy additions were made to the tax on 
malt and the exciseon beer. The country at the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III. seemed very much in the 
position which it occupied at the commencement of the 
reign of his granddaughter. Taxation had been raised to 
a level which it seemed impossible to pass. During Lord 
Bute’s Administration, indeed, Sir Francis Dashwood, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, proposed the imposition of 
fresh duties on wine and vinegar, and the extension of 
the excise to cider; and Mr. George Grenville defended the 
new tax by asking, ‘ Where can we go if not to this source ? 
‘ Will the honourable member tell me where?’ Mr. Pitt 
hummed the commencement of an old song, ‘Gentle shep- 
‘ herd, tell me where.’ This repartee took the fancy of the 
House, and caused the Minister to be named the ‘ Gentle 
‘Shepherd.’ But the anecdote is of higher importance 
from the circumstance that it records the inability of the 
Minister to devise fresh taxation at home, and drove him to 
the unfortunate expedient of taxing the American colonies. 

Colonial taxation was not entirely new. By an Act of 
Charles IT. export duties had been placed on the produce of 
the plantations of America, Asia, and Africa, in every case 
in which security was not given for their direct importation 
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into England or Wales. By an Act of George II. import 
duties had been imposed on foreign rum, spirits, and sugar 
imported into America, while finally, by an Act of George III. 
(1763), which contained the famous preamble that it was 
‘just and necessary’ that a revenue should be raised in 
America for the purpose of defending it, these protective 
duties had been continued, and various additions had been 
made to them. There was no doubt, therefore, that, for the 
purpose of regulating trade, Parliament in the past had 
exercised the right of taxing the colonies ; and it may be both 
interesting and new to some persons that some of the duties 
thus imposed survived to our own time, and were only finally 
abolished in 1846. No one, therefore, doubted the abstract 
right of Parliament to impose customs duties on the colonies 
for the purpose of regulating trade; and many high autho- 
rities went further, and claimed the right of Parliament to 
tax a dependency for the purpose of raising a revenue. The 
law officers of the Crown gave a distinct opinion to that 
effect in 1724. Twenty years later Murray (Lord Mansfield) 
repeated the same opinion ; and though Sir Robert Walpole 
in 1739 rejected the advice given him to tax America, he did 
so expressly on the ground that such a policy would be in- 
expedient, not that it would be unconstitutional. If the 
wisdom of Mr. Grenville’s Stamp Act, therefore, had been 
determined in Westminster Hall, his view, and not that of 
the colonists, would have been maintained. But then, in 
fairness, it must be recollected that Westminster Hall had 
been on the side of the Crown against Bates; that it had 
pronounced a decision against Hampden; and that even 
James II. in continuing the customs duties without au- 
thority had acted on a legal opinion. 

It was, moreover, possible to argue that Parliament had 
not merely a right to tax the colonies, but that strict 
justice required their taxation. Some of the increased ex- 
penditure thrown on the United Kingdom was attributable 
to the cost of the American garrison; and the amount of 
the Stamp Tax— if the most sanguine estimates had been 
realised--would not have been sufficient to defray this 
expense. The taxation, therefore, which Mr. Grenville pro- 
posed was intended to defray a charge previously thrown 
on the Exchequer of the United Kingdom, but necessitated 
by the requirements of the American colonies ; and the true 
objection to his policy was not that it was unconstitutional 
or unjust, but that it was inexpedient. The inexpediency of 
Mr. Grenville’s policy was, moreover, demonstrated by the 
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smallness of the yield which he expected from the duty. He 
never calculated on receiving more than 100,000/. a year 
from the tax, and he never actually derived from it one-tenth 
of that sum. It might have been necessary to encounter 
some risk for the sake of securing a productive revenue ; but 
it was plainly inadvisable to irritate our most important 
colonies for the sake of obtaining only a few thousand pounds. 
It did not consequently require Lord Chatham’s eloquence 
to expose the folly of the tax; and the Stamp Act was at 
once repealed. But the evils of the Act survived its repeal. 
Parliament, in the first instance, in sacrificing its proposal, 
thought it necessary to affirm its power; and Mr. Townshend, 
misled by the circumstance that Lord Chatham had drawn 
a marked distinction between the right to impose internal 
taxation and the right to regulate trade by duties, imposed 
certain port duties on the colonists. Five years before, it 
is possible that this policy might have escaped attack. 
Proposed after the failure of the Stamp Act, these duties 
only led to a renewal of the subsiding agitation. They were 
repealed with the exception of the duty on tea; and the 
American war ensued. 

This struggle, caused by a desire to obtain some 100,0001. 
a year in relief of the taxpayer at home, added 100,000,000/. 
to the National Debt, raising the total to 232,000,000/., and 
increased the expenditure of the country to 25,000,000/. a 
year. This increased expenditure was met by raising the 
land tax to the usual war rate of 4s.; by taxes on houses, 
servants, legacies, auctions, coaches, carts, aud posting; by 
increased duties on salt, sugar, beer, wine, spirits, and 
tobacco, and by general additions to the customs and the 
stamp duties. Buteven these taxes never raised the revenue 
during the war to 14,000,000/.; and the greater part of the 
cost was necessarily defrayed out of borrowed money. 

Happily if the peace of Versailles found the country 
cumbered with debt, its finances, for the third time after the 
Revolution, were under the management of a competent 
financier. During the ten years of peace which followed, 
Mr. Pitt displayed the great qualities which even those who 
disapprove his later policy will readily acknowledge. Partly 
from his management, and partly from the general prosperity 
which prevailed, the revenue steadily rose from about 
12,600,0001. in 1783 to 18,600,000/. in 1792; and the in- 
crease was gained without any serious pressure on the tax- 
payer. Taxes, indeed, were imposed on horses kept for 
pleasure, on sporting qualifications, on plate, and even om 
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bricks; while licenses were required to be taken out by 
persons practising various trades. But the commercial 
treaty of 1786 did much to abolish the war of tariffs with 
France, and to lessen the duties on French wine and brandy. 
The duty on tea was reduced at one blow from 119 to 
123 per cent., and the warehousing system, which Sir Robert 
Walpole had suggested, was applied with the best advantage 
to tobacco. No minister for more than forty years had 
conferred equal benefits on the country, aud no previous 
financier had been gifted with the eloquence with which 
Mr. Pitt adorned his Budget speeches. 

We ure afraid that in these pages it is impossible to 
apply the same praise to Mr. Pitt’s financial administration 
during the war which we gladly accord to his previous 
achievements. During that epoch Mr. Pitt’s management 
of the Exchequer was affected by his policy. Reluctant to 
admit the necessity for war, he was still more unwilling to 
believe that the struggle could be protracted. Instead of pro- 
viding for its support at the very outset by adequate taxation, 
he saw no harm in meeting the cost of what he persistently 
thought would be a short war out of borrowed money. The 
loans which he raised were floated in the most extravagant 
manner. He created vast quantities of stock at a continually 
increasing discount, and thus made the nation liable for a 
much larger sum than it actually received. When he could 
no longer conceal from himself the character of the struggle 
in which the country was engaged, he displayed undoubted 
ingenuity in devising fresh taxation. But even then his 
chief financial measures were not entirely successful. His 
famous triple assessment failed ; and the income tax, which 
succeeded it, never yielded in his hands the sum which he 
had expected to derive from it, and which it ought to have 
produced. 

The policy which Mr. Pitt pursued was, in the main, fol- 
lowed by the smaller men who succeeded him. Vast addi- 
tions were made to the debt; duty upon duty was thrown 
upon the taxpayer, till, at the peace of Paris, the revenue of 
the nation, which at the outset of the struggle had slightly 
exceeded 18,000,0001., had risen to 68,000,0001., while 
the debt had concurrently grown from 237,000,000/. to 
860,000,000. If we may reproduce from Mr. Dowell the 
passage which he quotes from an article by Mr. Sydney Smith 
originally published in this Review, taxation, it will be seen, 
was universal. 


‘ Taxes upon every article which enters into the mouth, or covers the 
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back, or is placed under the foot. Taxes upon everything which it is 
pleasant to see, hear, feel, smell, or taste. ‘Taxes upon warmth, light, 
and locomotion. Taxes on everything on earth, or under the earth, 
on everything that comes from abroad or is grown at home. Taxes on 
the raw material, taxes on every fresh value that is added to it by the 
industry of man. Taxes on the sauce which pampers man’s appetite, 
and on the drug that restores him to health; on the ermine which 
decorates the judge, and on the rope which hangs the criminal; on 
the poor man’s salt, and the rich man’s spice ; on the brass nails of the 
coffin, and on the ribbons of the bride; at bed or board, couchant or 
levant, we must pay. The schoolboy whips his taxed top; the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse with a taxed bridle, on a taxed 
road; and the dying Englishman, pouring his medicine, which has 
paid 7 per cent., into a spoon that has paid 15 per cent., flings himself 
back upon his chintz bed which has paid 22 per cent., and expires in 
the arms of an apothecary who has paid a license of a hundred pounds 
for the privilege of putting him to death. His whole property is then 
immediately taxed from 2 to 10 per cent. Besides the probate, large 
fees are demanded for burying him in the chancel. His virtues are 
handed down to posterity on taxed marble, and he will then be gathered 
to his fathers to be taxed no more.’ 


If in 1815, however, the country could have secured the 
services of a capable financier, and if Parliament had reso- 
lutely determined to support his policy, an impetus might 
have been given to trade, which in its turn might have 
created wealth and prosperity sufficient to influence the 
whole current of history. But in 1815 Parliament, instead 
of desiring to liberate trade, was intent on getting rid of un- 
popular taxation, and the only capable financier alive regarded 
service at the Exchequer as slavery worse than Egyptian 
bondage, and declared that no man had a right to require 
another to make bricks without straw, or ‘ to raise money 
‘and abolish taxes in the same breath.’ * 

In fact, ‘the ignorant impatience of taxation,’ of which 
Lord Castlereagh complained, induced the House of Commons 
almost immediately after the peace, against the wish of 
the Cabinet, to repeal the whole of the income tax; and 
Ministers, alarmed at their defeat, surrendered the war malt 
tax, and reduced some of the customs duties on spirits. 
These decisions led to the immediate loss of some 18,000,0001. 
of revenue, and this vast sacrifice did nothing to liberate 
trade from the fetters with which it was shackled. Weak- 
ened, moreover, by this large abandonment of taxation, the 
Exchequer was unable to pay its way; and Mr. Vansittart, 





* See a remarkable letter from Sir R. Peel (then Mr. Peel) to 
Mr. Croker published in the ‘ Croker Memoirs.’ 
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who filled the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, was 
compelled in 1819 to impose fresh duties on malt, spirits, 
tobacco, wool, coffee, tea, and pepper. But these additions 
proved too much for the patience of the taxpayers, and in 
the following years the additional malt duty was abandoned, 
the tax on agricultural horses was repealed, the duty on 
leather was reduced by one half, and arrangements were made 
for the ¢radual extinction of the excise on salt. 

Mr. Vansittart retired in 1822, and the Administration was 
strengthened by the appointment of Mr. Robinson to the 
Exchequer, and of Mr. Huskisson to the Board of Trade. 
Under their advice a more rational system of finance was 
introduced. Up to that time the importation of foreign silks 
had been prohibited, heavy import duties had been charged 
on raw silk, and a bounty had been paid on silken goods ex- 
ported. Yet the trade was languishing under this compli- 
cated system of protection. Mr. Robinson largely reduced 
the import duties on raw silk, while Mr. Huskisson carried 
a@ measure permitting the importation of foreign silks and 
terminating the bounties paid on the export of British silks. 
For two or three years the silk trade was stimulated into 
abnormal activity by these changes; but when the undue 
expansion of the trade led to a reaction, the manufacturers, 
forgetting the prosperity which they had enjoyed, and intent 
only on the stagnation which had succeeded it, clamoured for 
a restoration of the old system of protection. The lessons 
which free trade had taught were, however, too plain to be 
misunderstood, and the Tory Government of the Duke of 
Wellington, instead of restoring the old duties, reduced still 
further the rates on foreign silks, with the object of prevent- 
ing smuggling. Thus the battle of free trade was first fought, 
and the advantages of free trade were first demonstrated, on 
the question of silk. The other fiscal measures introduced 
in the reign of George IV. were marked by the same 
characteristics. The woollen trade was encouraged by the 
reduction of duties on wool, the Irish trade by the repeal 
of duties between this country and Ireland, and the colonial 
trade by the remission of a portion of the duties on rum. 
These changes and others analogous to them did not per- 
haps go very far, but they were important because they 
proved that a reduction of duties, by increasing consumption 
and diminishing smuggling, not unfrequently led to an 
augmented revenue. 

It took some time, however, before these lessons were 
forced home on the people. Mr. Goulburn, who was 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer under the Duke of Wellington, 
though he originated one good reform by abolishing the 
remaining tax on leather, wasted a large surplus, with which 
considerable economies and a reduction of the interest on 
the debt provided him, by repealing one of the least ob- 
jectionable, though most unpopular, of taxes—the excise on 
beer. Lord Althorp, who succeeded him, attempted a much 
more sensible policy, and proposed changes which Mr. 
Dowell describes as ‘too considerable for execution by any 
‘but a master hand.’ We may, at least, admit that the 
Budget was too considerable to be carried in an unreformed 
Parliament. But if modern ideas of financial management 
be sound, the Budget of 1831 was the boldest and wisest 
which had been introduced into the House of Commons 
since 1793. Lord Althorp proposed to sweep away the 
duties on seaborne coals, on tallow candles, on printed 
calicos, on glass, to reduce the tax on tobacco and news- 
papers by one-half, and to obtain the revenue necessary for 
effecting these great changes by taxing the transfers of 
stock, by equalising the duties on colonial and foreign 
timber, and by other subsidiary alterations. He was defeated 
on the proposed change in the timber duties, and was obliged 
to recast the Budget ; but he even then succeeded in abolish- 
ing the duties on coals, candles, and calico. In sub- 
sequent years he repealed the house tax and remitted half 
the duties on soap. 

There could be no doubt that the fiscal changes which 
had been initiated by Mr. Robinson, and which had been 
followed up by Mr. Goulburn and Lord Althorp, had given 
the taxpayers material relief. But they had only been 
possible because a desire for retrenchment had passed like a 
wave over the country. The events of the succeeding years 
made further economies impossible. The expenditure again 
rose; the revenue, diminished by the constant remissions 
of taxation, proved inadequate; and Parliament during 
Lord Melbourne’s Administration was startled by the 
regular recurrence of deficits. Mr. Baring, indeed, who 
succeeded Mr. Spring Rice at the Exchequer, made a 
creditable effort to terminate the deficiency by adding 
5 per cent. to both the customs duty and the excise. But 
the failure of the experiment proved the necessity of 
adopting some new method. Mr. Baring’s Budget of 1840 
was the last expedient of the old-fashioned system of taxa- 
tion: the era of financial reform had begun. 

Two different remedies were proposed in the existing 
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crisis. The Whigs, under the guidance of Lord John 
Russell, desired to reduce the protective duties on foreign 
timber and sugar, and at the same time to substitute a fixed 
duty on corn for the existing sliding scale. Sir Robert 
Peel, on the other hand, entering office on their defeat, 
terminated the deficit by reviving the income tax, and, 
dealing with the whole customs tariff, reduced the duties 
on 750 out of the 1,200 articles of which it was composed. 
As a pure measure of finance, much could be said for Lord 
John Russell’s alternative ; but it bore no comparison as a 
broad commercial reform with the great revision of the 
tariff which his rival effected. Encouraged by the success 
which attended his policy, Sir Robert Peel in 1845 induced 
Parliament to continue the income tax, and thus supply 
him with the means of effecting further reforms of the 
tariff. Strengthened in this way, in the Budget of that 
year Sir Robert Peel swept away the whole of the export 
duties and more than half of the import duties with which 
the tariff was still encumbered. The failure of the potato 
crop in the subsequent autumn compelled the Minister to deal 
with the corn laws, and to substitute for the existing pro- 
tection a fixed and only nominal duty of 1s. a quarter on 
corn. But, in abandoning protection for land, the Minister 
decided on a further reduction of other protective duties, 
and avowedly substituted a policy of free trade for the 
previous policy of protection. After his fall, Lord John 
Russell, reverting to the proposal which he had made six 
years before, at once reduced, and took steps for ultimately 
abandoning, the prohibitory duties on foreign sugar. A 
single Parliament, elected oddly enough in the interests of 
protection, had thus definitely abandoned the old com- 
mercial system, and had entered on a policy of free trade. 
The consummate skill with which the great Budgets of 
1842, 1845, and 1846 were both framed and explained, their 
comprehensive nature, and their beneficial effects, un- 
doubtedly entitle their author to be placed as the fourth, 
in order of time, of the great financiers of England. Sir 
R. Peel’s mantle fell on his ablest disciple, Mr. Gladstone. 
In the Budgets of 1853 and 1860, Mr. Gladstone completed 
the task which Sir Robert Peel had commenced. The tariff 
was almost finally revised. Taxes like those on soap, which 
had been condemned nearly a century before in the ‘ Wealth 
‘of Nations,’ and on paper,* which interfered with the 
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diffusion of knowledge, were abandoned ; and taxation was 
based on certain broad principles which have since been 
almost invariably maintained. These Budgets undoubtedly 
justify us in reckoning Mr. Gladstone as the fifth of the 
great financiers of modern England. 

We have thus rapidly sketched the remarkable alteration 
in the principles of taxation which, first advocated in the 
eighteenth century, was carried into practical effect by Sir 
Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone. It may, perhaps, be con- 
venient briefly to describe the leading characteristics of the 
old and new systems. Under the former, taxation was 
avowedly imposed for purposes, not of revenue, but of pro- 
tection; it was distributed over every possible object, and 
collected in every stage of manufacture. Under the latter, 
it is uniformly resorted to for revenue alone; it is confined 
to the fewest possible articles, and collected on the finished 
commodity and not on the raw material. Under the former, 
the direct taxation of property and income was as far as 
possible avoided ; under the latter, it has become the leading 
feature of every Budget. Under the former, commodities in 
general use—like soap, candles, leather, glass, bricks, and 
paper—were heavily taxed ; under the latter they have been 
entirely free. Under the former, a pound of tea paid a duty 
almost as heavy as a gallon of whisky. Under the latter, 
the tax on spirits is more than twenty times as heavy as the 
tax on tea; and it has become almost an axiom of financiers 
to except alcoholic drinks from the general rule, and to raise 
from them the maximum revenue which they are capable of 
producing. 

The result of these reforms has been very striking. When 
Sir Robert Peel commenced his revision of the tariff in 
1842, some 1,200 different articles were enumerated on the 





between the Lords and the Commons. The Lords in 1860 rejected 
the measure which repealed it; and it was argued that if the Lords 
rejected a measure repealing a tax they virtually imposed a tax, and 
thereby infringed the privileges of the Commons. We have not 
attempted in this article to trace the gradual growth of the constitu- 
tional doctrine that the Lords had no power to amend a money Bill 
sent up to them. It may be briefly stated that the right to do so was 
first denied by the Commons in the reign of Charles II., and that since 
1860 the Commons have made it virtually impracticable for them to 
refuse either the repeal or the imposition of any tax by including all 
the financial arrangements of the year in one measure, and thus com- 


pelling the Lords to accept them as a whole, or to paralyse the Exe- - 


cutive by rejecting them. 
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list, and the customs revenue produced some 22,500,000/. a 
year. The customs revenue is now practically derived from five 
articles, and its yield still amounts to about 20,000,0001.* In 
1842 the whole of the revenue amounted to only 48,000,0001. ; 
of recent years it has occasionally exceeded 90,000,000/. In 
1842 the revenue derived from taxation may be computed at 
47,000,0001.; at the present time it may be roughly placed 
at 77,000,0001. Yet the taxpayer of to-day moves under the 
greater burden with an ease and comfort which were un- 
known to the taxpayer of 1842. 

But in our own time the same difficulty which was first 
experienced in Plantagenet times has again recurred. While 
the skill of financiers has been gradually equalising the bur- 
den of Imperial taxation, local expenditure has been rapidly 
rising, and has been thrown almost entirely on one kind of 
property alone. Just as the tallage, the subsidy, and the 
assessment became a charge on land, so it has hitherto 
proved impossible to raise a local revenue either for the 
maintenance of the poor, or of schools, or for any other pur- 
pose, except by the taxation and retaxation of real property. 
The attempts which have hitherto been made to remedy 
this injustice have proceeded on the plan of subsidising the 
local authorities out of the Imperial revenue. But subsidies 
of this character have not proved favourable to economical 
administration, and the relief which was afforded to the 
ratepayer was not commensurate with the burden which was 
thrown on the taxpayer. Mr. Goschen, in his Budget of the 
present year, has adopted another expedient, and has offered 
to surrender certain taxes to the local authorities. In prin- 
ciple his proposals are admirable, but the details have been 
proved to be full of difficulty ; and sound critics who share 
the minister’s desire to substitute some rational measure for 
the wasteful subsidies by which local expenditure has been 
rather augmented than relieved, are not unanimous in ap- 
proving the machinery by which he has endeavoured to effect 
his object. Financiers, however, have no difficulty in com- 
mending the skill with which Mr. Goschen has approached a 
far more difficult problem, and permanently reduced the weight 
of the debt. He is by no means the first financier who has 
endeavoured to do this. On a small scale it was effectually 
accomplished by Sir Robert Walpole a century and a half 
ago; Mr. Vansittart proved in 1822 that a reduction in 





* There are nineteen articles enumerated in the list, but there are 
only five of any material importance. 
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interest might be purchased at too high a price; Mr. Robin- 
son in 1824 avoided the mistake into which Mr. Vansittart 
had fallen, and dealt successfully with some 70,000,000. 
of capital. Mr. Goulburn in 1830 reduced the interest on 
some 150,000,000/. from 4 to 34 per cent., and in 1843 
further lowered the charge on some 250,000,000/. from 34 
to 34, and ultimately to 3 per cent. It has been reserved for 
Mr. Goschen to deal with the subject on far broader grounds, 
and to reduce the interest on nearly the whole debt to 2? 
and ultimately to 24 per cent. For all practical purposes 
the reduction of the rate of interest by one-sixth is 
equivalent to the discharge of one-sixth of the debt of the 
nation. 

This country, then, is in the position of a great pro- 
prietor whose rent roll is increasing, whose tenants are 
prospering, and whose encumbrances—incurred by his fore- 
fathers—are being gradually paid off. At no previous period 
of its history has its expenditure been so large; but at hardly 
any previous time has it been borne with equal ease. If 
the blessings of peace should continue, it is certain that the 
weight of the debt will be further diminished, and it is pos- 
sible that taxation will continue to be reduced. If war 
should unhappily occur, the people may have the sad conso- 
lation of reflecting that, in a financial sense, the United 
Kingdom was never so well prepared for the exertions which 
it would be called upon to make. 





No. COCXLIV. will be published in October. 





